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that unavoidable wars do not hurt her. But the as- 


THE DISSOLUTION. 


HE sudden announcement of an immediate dissolu- 

tion was a t but a pleasant surprise. The House 
of Commons and the country were equally glad that sus- 
pense was at an end, and that the fate of members and 
of parties was to be decided in a month. The contest 
will be serious and severe, and when there is to be a fight, 
civilians, like soldiers, burn to have it fought at once. The 
lines of battle have been drawn up, and the generals have 
issued the usual words of encouragement and guidance 
before the first shot is fired. At the moment when the 
constituencies learnt that there was to be a general 
election, they had before them the manifesto of Lord 
BeaconsFietp. Being in the secret of the dissolution, he 
could easily get the start of all the world, and he could 
determine from the outset what should be the issues to 
be decided and what should be the aims of the combatants. 
Nothing that Lord BraconsrieLD can write or say can 
harm him at all or hurt Conservatives very much. His 
language is his own, and it has long been recognized that he 
may speak either as a novelist or a politician as he pleases. 
His followers echo his sentiments with a conviction that 
they must somehow be audaciously clever, and will some 
day appear to be the exact sentiments which ordinary Con- 
servatives unconsciously held. If they do not understand 
his language, they can admire it; and they have a feeling 
of satisfaction in the thought, which is indisputably just, 
that no one in the whole world could have written any- 
thing like this manifesto. If it is to be criticized as the 
mere address of a party leader, nothing could seem more 
pompous, inaccurate, pretentious, and misleading. It is so 
conceived by its author as to supply his opponents with 
an obvious and effective reply on each point that is 
touched on. Regarded as a statement of the Conservative 
case, it may be safely pronounced the worst statement 
that could have been made. It concentrates the attention 
of the electors on Home Rule and foreign affairs, and it 
couples the real danger of the Irish movement with 
a purely imaginary design to alienate and break up 
the colonies; while it makes the goal of English policy 
abroad to be the ascendency of England in Europe. 
Far from desiring to alienate and repel the colonies, 
the very basis of Home Rule is the desire that the 
experiment so happily tried in Canada should be re- 
peated for the benefit of ireland. If it is intended 
to suggest that Liberals are the secret friends of Home 
Rulers, no means of adding a sting to the suggestion 
could have been less felicitous than that of hinting that 
the enemies of the colonies are those who, by granting 
free institutions to the colonies and by inventing the 
system of federation, have bound the colonies by new ties 
to the mother-country. Ascendency in Europe is dangerous 
to any Power, and, fortunately, impossible for England. 
It was gained for a time by Louis Napo.eon, and is now 
enjoyed by Prince Bismarck; but no manifesto will per- 
suade Englishmen to wish to secure for themselves what 
they deplore when possessed by others. All ascendency 
is invariably descri by its possessors as exclusively 
held for pacific purposes. The Empire of Peace was 
the dictum of Lovis Napotzon at the beginning of 
his reign, and Prince Bismarck is never ti of 
explaining to the German people that he thinks of nothing 
but self-defence. Acting as an equal, England may do 
much in the Councils of Europe to ensure peace, or to see 


cendency which would enable England to decree that no 
war, just or unjust, should be fought in Europe could only 
be obtained by a series of wars so successful that England 
would command peace through having no one left to fight 
with. If there could be an unkind and, as most people 
would think, an utterly unjust aspersion of ordinary Con- 
servatives, it would be that their foreign policy was a 
policy of ascendency. But, however much he may soar 
into the regions of mystery and nonsense, Lord Bgacons- 
FIELD may be safely assumed always to write with a 
purpose. He must have had some object in writing 
as he has done, and in order to appreciate the ob- 
jects of his manifesto, it must be kept in mind that 
he was composing an electioneering address. To dis- 
credit the Liberals he may have thought it insufficient 
to denounce Home Rulers as traitors. But if there 
was a dark conspiracy to be suggested as going on in 
some unknown and remote part of the world, who could 
tell but that the confused minds of electors might believe 
that all the opponents of Lord BraconsFiELD were engaged 
init? The conspiracy was imaginary; but it is a sound 
electioneering maxim that, if enough dirt is thrown, some 
will stick. ‘Then there are also some electors who, with- 
out troubling themselves to consider what the ascendency 
of England in Europe may mean, would think it some- 
thing very fine and grand ; while Lord BeaconsFiELp could 
trust that any apprehensions which his language might 
excite would be calmed down by the tamer and more 
sensible addresses of his colleagues, and that few persons 
would seriously believe that Sir Srarrorp Norrucore or 
Mr. Cross would engage in a dangerous and ruinous hunt 
after ascendency. 

To the manifesto of the Premier the leaders of the 
three sections of his opponents have not delayed making 
a reply. The Home Rulers have no connexion as such 
with the Liberal party, but they are among the opponents 
of Lord BeraconsFIELD, and his manifesto seems to have 
had the effect of making their opposition to Lord Bzacon- 
FIELD more determined and resolute than it hitherto has 
been. Mr. Suaw evidently wrote his address in a moment 
of what seemed to him just indignation. He bitterly 
resented the misrepresentations of which he thought 
Lord BeaconsFietD had been guilty. The Home Rulers 
are accused of wishing to dismember the Empire, whereas 
in Mr. Suaw’s eyes they are only seeking by constitutional 
means a constitutional object, with the purpose of 
binding the different parts of the Empire more closely 
together. No Government has done less for Ireland than 
the present Government; and Mr. Suaw finds it as easy 
to forget the Irish Education Bills as to ignore obstruc- 
tion. Perhaps the most noticeable part of the address is 
that in which Mr. SHaw seems to associate himself and 
the more moderate Home Rulers more closely with the 
agitators for a redistribution of Irish landed property than 
has hitherto been the case. Mr. Guapsrovz also has issued 
his address to his admirers in Midlothian; and as a com- 

osition it has all the merits in which the manifesto of Lord 

EACONSFIELD is so deficient. It is not much more than a 
laboured denunciation of everything the Ministry has done, 
from the day when it entered office to the moment when 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore had produced his Budget. But it 
is clear, vigorous, and flowing. Mr. Guapstone passes from 
point ye? with the art of a practised critic, and every 
point something to the whole. It is needless to criti- 
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cize it, for to criticize it is to repeat the criticisms which | 


Mr. Grapstont’s orations for the last three years have | 
rovoked; but no one can doubt that Mr. Giapstone 
lieves what he says, and what he wishes to bring home | 

to the electors is brought home to them with singular | 

effectiveness. Lord Harrixcton had a much more diffi- | 
cult task before him. He had to define the position and | 
determine the action ofa great party. He had to consider, | 
not how to formulate the aims of Irish outsiders, or to | 
get up the longest string of charges against a Ministry, | 
but on what lines he is to lead the Opposition ina new 

Parliament, or to take office if office should before long 

come within his grasp. He has succeeded so well in the dis- 

charge of his task; hisaddress isso broad in scope, and so well 
judged in details, that those who didnot know have wondered 
with unfounded suspicion whether he really wrote it | 
himself. It seems contrary to the chances of life that the | 
son of a Duke should have penned a manifesto so states- 

manlike, so telling, and pervaded by the signs of so much | 
discrimination and tact. Lord Harrimeron of course 
writes asa Whig. He cannot in anelectioneering address 
be perfectly fair to his opponents. He has to lay down 
general Liberal principles, and this he does very ex- 
plicitly, but with studied moderation. He has had the 
courage to say that he does not think that ranting at 

Home Rulers is the true way to govern Ireland. His 

Irish policy may be right or wrong, but at any rate it is 

a policy to which the most moderate of his followers may 

conscientiously adhere. It is founded on three simple | 

propositions—that all wild proposals for an independent 

Irish Parliament must be steadily resisted ; that measures | 

for the extension of local self-government must be such as 

can be extended to all the three kingdoms; ard that | 

Irishmen must in all respects be treated by Englishmen 

as Englishmen treat themselves. The foreign policy of 

Lord Harrincron is again the old Whig policy; the 

policy, more or less, of Lord Patmerston and rd 

RussEwu. Its cardinal principles are that England should 

take an active part, but only as an equal, in the councils 

of Europe ; that all aggression touching England should 
be firmly resisted; that wars should be avoided when 
possible; but that, when perturbations arise, England 
should take, to the utmost possible extent compatible with 
the preservation of her own interests, the side of the free 
or the oppressed. Excepting perhaps in the latter point, 
and there only to a smali extent, we do not see that there 
is much difference between the foreign policy of Lord 

Hartineron and that of moderate Conservatives. It is of 

course opposed altogether to the policy of hunting after 

ascendency, but that is rather a whim of Lord Bracons- 

FIELD’s than a serious motive of party action. Finally, 

Lord Harriscron has distinct measures to suggest which 

he wishes his party to try to carry. The list is not a very 

thrilling one, but at any rate it relieves its author from the 
imputation of having nothing to propose. 


The last duty of the Government before the dissolution 
was to introduce the Budget and obtain the sanction of 
Parliament to it. The position of Sir Srarrorp Norrscore 
was not an enviable one. There was a great shortcoming 
in the revenue of the financial year now drawing to its 
close, as compared with its estimated yield. This defi- 
ciency amounted to no less a sum than 2,195,0001. It has 
been caused by the general badness of trade, and by a 
deplorably bad harvest. The people have been less well 
off, and have therefore drunk less. There has been a de- 
crease of 800,000/. in the Customs receipts on spirits, 


a decrease in the Excise receipts of 800,000l. on spirits, 
and of 940,000/. on malt. The diminution of receipts | 
from drink thus more than accounts for the total deficit. | 
Times now are better, and with better times and a fairly | 
good harvest, Sir Srarrorp Norrucore calculates that the | 
people will gradually resume their normal amount of | 
drinking. He does not think that, even with a general elec- 
tion to help them, they will drink quite so much at present 
as they would drink in good times. But there will be, it is 
hoped, a perceptible augmentation of prosperity and 
drink, and the revenue for the coming year is taken at 
7°0,000!. more than that of the present year. This is, as 
Sir Starrorp Norrucore justly said, a most moderate com- 
putation, andsvould balance the estimated ordinary expendi- 
ture. But then itis not only the ordinary expenditure and 
receipts that have to be taken into account. The country 
t six millions on the settlement of the Eastern 
uestion and six millions on the South African war. Of 
these twelve millions we still owe eight. Of the eight 


millions two are to be kept as part of the floating debt, 
and the other six are to be paid off by short terminable 
annuities expiring in five years’ time. ‘The annual charge 
for these annuities will be 1,400,000/., and Sir STarrorp 
Norrucote proposes to get the money partly by an in- 
crease of the Probate duties, and partly by dipping into 
his own sacred Sinking Fund, and stopping the machinery 
for hastening the extinction of the National Debt. 
He thus hopes to avoid at once the reproach of leaving 
the burden of small wars to posterity, and the alienation 


_of taxpayers who might not like to have new taxes im- 


posed on them. They will not, it is thought, much care 
for the interests of the dead or the integrity of a Sinking 
Fund. As we are on the eve of an appeal to the constitu- 
encies, the Budget, therefore, is not badly devised, although 
it must have cost Sir Srarrorp Norrucore something to 
abandon his own pet project, and to have himself to 
verify the predictions of the critics who suggested that 
the Sinking Fund would only go on until some Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wanted money, and thought it would be 
very convenient to dip his hands into it. 


PREPARING FOR THE ELECTIONS. 


A§ soon as the announcement of the impending disso- 
+1 lution was made, preparations for the elections began. 
Members rushed off to the telegraph office and fought to 
get to the clerks. Agents were set to work, and when 
day dawned the adroitest machinery was in full play. To 
secure all the vehicles and all the public-houses, or at 
least to leave opponents with nothing but a donkey cart 
and a beershop, became at once the feats and the tests of 
electioneering ability. Candidates whose constituencies 
are of that peculiar kind that to be out of sight for an 
hour is to be dead set off to perorate, to guide or be 
guided, and to pay. How much will be spent in the con- 
stituencies in the next three weeks no one knows or ever 
will know, but it is safe to compute that the 
total will be nearer two millions than one. To have 
to contribute even a modest amount to this grand 
total is disagreeable to many, if not to most, can- 
didates; but candidates have, as a rule, to go through 
worse things than spending money with the chance of 
spending it in vain. The physical strain on candidates is 
enormous, and the mental strain is often greater. A 
candidate has the anxious question to consider what it is 
that will secure victory in his particular constituency. 
Many voters—perhaps for the credit of Parliament it may 
be said the majority of voters—vote on public grounds. 
In Ireland and Scotland, beyond doubt, the majority of 
electors vote on such public grounds as commend them- 
selves to Scotch and Irish voters. In England there is 
much voting on public grounds, but also much voting 
that can scarcely be called voting on any but small pri- 
vate grounds. Ilirst of all, there ts the immense beer 
interest, which sways innumerable votes. Second in im- 
portance among the obscure causes of local defeats or vic- 
tories is the ingrained habit of regarding elections as 
games in which each party wants to win for the mere sake 
of winning. The calamities and perversity of Turkey, 
the vicissitudes of finance, the peril of war, or the in- 
stability of peace, are merely the paraphernalia of the 
game. The real thing is to humiliate the man in the next 
street. Then, again, there are purely local influences. 
One candidate is a large employer of labour in the district, 
another lives in the place and gives dinner-parties, frequent, 
splendid, and, according to provincial ideas, good. And 
then the personal qualities of the candidate have some 
effect. It is some advantage to be able to speak well. If 
electors do not hope that their candidate will speak like 
Mr. Guapstone, neither do they endure without a pang of 
pain that he should speak like Lord Maxprvitte. Any kind 
of political, professional, or social eminence tells a little— 
not much perhaps, but still there is always a percentage of 
voters who feel themselves to be gaining a faint and reflected 
credit when they vote for a Cabinet Minister, a general, or 
alord. All these things have to be attentively considered 
by a candidate, and to think of them by day and dream of 
them by night is very hard work. 

The most various calculations as to the result of the 
elections are current, and no one really knows how they 
will go. On the last two occasions of a general election 
the Government of the day entirely miscalculated the 
effect of a dissolution. If Governments may be so 
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deceived, how can private persons hope to calculate rightly ? 
Nothing can be done except tosum up the advantages with 
which each party starts. The Conservatives start with the 
publicans on their side—an adyantage so great that no 
other single advantage can rival it. Then they have the 
squires and the clergy, both important, and deservedly 
important, forces in English rural life. Their candi- 
dates, too, as a rule, are men of higher social stand- 
ing, and, if not richer, are supported by much more hand- 
some party contributions. In tke special circumstances of 
the time they have also the advantage that there are many 
voters who, even if they do not think the foreign policy of 
the Government anything very grand or majestic, yet 
think it better than that of their opponents, who feel some 
fear and much dislike of the Home Rulers, or who 
ponder over the composition of the Liberal party, 
and see no use in helping to bring in a Ministry 
which could not last for a quarter of a year. On 
the other hand, the Liberals have some very considerable 
advantages. Nothing can make up to them for having 
lost the publicans; but still they have many elements of 
strength. They have the Nonconformists with them, and 
all those who dislike squires or clergymen. They have 
the memory of great services to appeal to. They have 
had the best literature of the country on their side for 
thirty years. They have in Lord Hartincron a leader 
who during the last few years has gained more in public 
esteem than any other rising politician. Their cause is 
associated, rather vaguely perhaps, but still it is asso- 
ciated, with the cause of civilization, of progress, and of 
sympathy with the oppressed throughout the world. 

heir thoughts are in harmony with the ordinary and per- 
manent thoughts of the bulk of English-speaking com- 
munities. Then the Liberals have been out of office for some 
time. Their errors and follies have been condoned or 
forgotten, and, as all Governments must disappoint many 
people, the legion of the disappointed will turn affection- 
ately to those who may do more, and cannot do less, for 
them. Then at the last general election it was the Liberals 
who were the sufferers. They have many unexpected 
defeats to retrieve, and the fiercest spirit of party zeal will 
animate them in their desperate efforts to get back at any 
cost their Alsaces and Lorraines. Even crotchets may 
for the moment fade away under the overpowering in- 
finence of a desire for victory, and the divisions of the 
Liberals may be not so much healed as effaced by the 
ambition of success. 


If we do not know who will win, we at any rate know 
that every seat that can be contested with the ghost of a 
chance will be contested. When we look through the 
long list of constituencies and candidates, it seems 
scarcely possible that there should be more con- 
tests than are now threatened, and yet it is certain 
that at the eleventh hour new struggles will be 
devised. It is scarcely possible that there should 
not be some Liberal gains in Scotland. The contest in 
Midlothian will absorb public attention, and the ingenious 
builders of flats must regret that they have taken so much 
trouble for nothing. But Mr. Guapstone will probably 
have Leeds to retire on, and an unsuccessful contest will 
only show that not even Mr. Grapstone can shake the 
supremacy of so deservedly popular a landowner as the 
Duke of Buccrevcn. Dr. Prayrair may have some trouble 
to retain his seat, in spite of his services and of his ability, 
as the passionate declamations of Mr. GLapstongs may have 
alienated an educated constituency as much as they 
charmed the humble voters of Midlothian. Still the 
balance of gain in Scotland will probably rest with the 
Liberals. In Ireland the Home Rulers are literally 
standing in shoals. In Queen’s County there are four 
Home Rule candidates, in Wexford County there are 
five, in Kildare and Kilkenny there are three. Zvery 
additional return of a Home Ruler is an embarrass- 
ment to Lord Harrmcron; but it is a diminution of 


Ministerial strength; and the general result of the Irish- 


and Scotch elections may not improbably be that it will 
remain with the English constituencies to decide whether 
the Government is to have a working majority or not. 
With the exception of Lord Harrineron himself, and pos- 
sibly of Mr. Lows, no member of the late or present 
Cabinet seems to have a serious contest before him. The 
distracted constituency of Stoke-on-Trent is perplexed by 
the rival pretensions of no fewer than six candidates; and 
Peterborough appears to be in an almost equal state of con- 
fusion. At Thirsk two Conservatives seem to be standing 


against each other, and at Northampton Mr. Brapiaven 
adds himself as an outsider to the two Liberal candidates ; 
but it is remarkable in how very few constituencies 
either party is throwing away its strength by intestine 
divisions. This, of course, specially affects the Liberals, as 
it was they who have suffered almost exclusively by these 
divisions in the past. The Liberals scem more united 
than they have been for years. Those who agreed with 
and those who differed from the foreign policy of Mr. 
GuapstonE have fallen on each other’s necks, and Mr. 
Cowen more particularly is pronounced to have the entire’ 
confidence of those who most differ from him. The 
quality of the candidates remains unchanged on the Con- 
servative side, except that more young barristers of 
promise appear to be Conservatives than used to be the 
case. On the Liberal side there is not much change, but 
what change there is seems to be for the better. It is at 
least some comfort to the Liberals of Southwark that they 
will now have an opportunity of voting Sor Mr, Conzn 
instead of for Mr. Dunn. 


AFGITANISTAN, 


i relations of the Indian Government with Afghan- 
istan are still unsatisfactory, though there is no 
reason for alarm. The success of the impending expedi- 
tion against Ghuznee is confidently anticipated; and the 
enumeration of the English troops engaged in the various 
operations seems to prove the impossibility of serious re- 
sistance. The statement that there are more than fifty 
thousand men in the country or in the passes produces a 
double impression. It is well that the Government can 
without intolerable strain dispose of so considerable a 
force ; but, on the other hand, the difficulty of the task is 
indicated by the exertion which is considered necessary. 
Although party invective and recrimination have perhaps 
not wholly worn themselves out, attention is now almost 
exclusively concentrated on military operations or on 
future political combinations. The latest considerable speech 
on the controversy which has now become obsolete was 
delivered a few days ago by Lord Lyrvon to his Council. 
It was uatural that he should be anxious to reply to the 
Duke of ArGyLtt and to Mr. GiapsTone; and his answer 
was both forcible in argument and temperate in tone. If 
a Viceroy can properly make speeches, Lord Lyrron spoke 
well ; but, on the whole, even vicarious sovereigns should, 
as a rule, decline discussion. A great potentate, especially 
if his power is in a certain sense absolute, should not put 
himself on a level with assailants or critics. An argumen- 
tative defence is likely to provoke further attack, which 
may perhaps convince careless or prejudiced judges. Mr. 
GapsTone’s financial inaccuracies had already been fully 
exposed ; and the Duke of Arcyt has in some degree de- 
feated his own purpose by his unqualified denunciations of 
the policy which has been adopted. Lord Lyrron could 
not foresee that soon after the publication of his speech 
Afghan policy would for some weeks be discussed at home 
exclusively with relation to the interests of parties. A 
victory or a misfortune occurring in March or April might 
possibly determine the event of a great political contest. 
Lord SrraTHEDEN, who is not subject to official scruples 
or restrictions, has contributed little to the settlement 
of Afghan difficulties by causing, through his notice of 
motion, the publication of letter to the Sutray, 
written in 1878. It was already known that the Ameer 
had long before resolved on breaking off the English alli- 
ance; and even if he could still be called to account, his 
feeble attempt to convert the SuLtan to his new policy 
would scarcely have constituted an additional offence. The 
document, though it is no longer interesting, is so far 
amusing that it is evidently not original. The thoughts 
and the language are eye European ; and indeed the 
AMEER makes no attempt to disguise the source of the in- 
formation which he communicates to the head of his reli- 
gion. ‘“ I am convinced,” he says, “ by my frequent inter- 
“ views with the Russian Envoy, who has been here some 
“ time, that the Russians are always more honourable and 
“ sincere than the English ; that is why I think it my duty 
“ to urge your Highness to abandon the English alliance, 
“and come to an understanding with the Russians.” 
General Skose.err could scarcely say less in behalf of his 
own nation and against the rivals who might soon become 
enemies ; and he perhaps thought that the letter which he 
caused the Ameer to write might facilitate some intrigue 
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for the submission of the Turks to the enemy who was 
then encamped outside Constantinople. Of the compara- 
tive honour and sincerity of Russia and England Sarre Att 
probably retained his own opinion, if indeed he judged of 
either nation by its moral virtues or defects. Perhaps the 
most important part of the letteris the date of January 1878. 
The Envoy had then been some time at Cabul ; he remained 
there till the end of the following July; and when he 
retired, he in the first instance left the rest of the Mission 
behind him. During nearly the whole time the Indian 
Government took no hostile measures against the AMEER; 
and nothing can be more absurd than the reproaches 
which have been addressed to Lord Lyrron and the Secre- 
TARY of State because they made no attempt at the time 
to cultivate friendly relations. 

It has for some time past been thought desirable to open 
a way to co-operation with the only descendant of Dost 
Manommepd who is known to possess ability or influence. 
Several weeks have passed since ABDURRAHMAN was allowed 
or caused by the Russian authorities to retire from the 
residence where he had long lived under their protection, 
for the purpose of seeking his fortune in Afghanistan. It 
is not known whether Donseal KavrMmann provided him 
with funds for the purpose, though some calculations 
published in the Russian newspapers of the amount of 
savings which AnpuURRAHMAN had made out of his allow- 
ance excited reasonable suspicion. From Tashkend he 
proceeded to Bokhara, where he appears to have been on 
friendly terms with the Kuan. His later movements have 
not been accurately known, but it was lately stated that 
he was still within Russian territory at Samarcand. Ac- 
cording to another account,he has invited the Afghan 
Sirdars and chiefs, including Jan ManomMeED, to meet him 
at a place in Afghan Turkestan, probably for the purpose 
of concerting measures against the English. If the ramour 
is confirmed, the proposed combination may perhaps be 
in some degree formidable. It is said that Jan ManomMED 
had previously sent emissaries to urge the different tribes 
to hold themselves ready for a sacred war. His sagacity 
was thought to be shown by his postponement of any 
gathering of the clans until all preparations were 
completed. If a numerous army was collected before 
the time had come for action, it would be exposed to 
internal jealousies and quarrels; and it may be added 
that, in the absence of commissariat arrangements, an 
Afghan army necessarily provokes irritation by living 
on the country. Whether it will at any time become 
prudent to encounter the English army in the field is 
a question which the enemy will have to consider. 
It is injudicions to calculate on success before it is 
achieved ; but, if Sir F. Rosperrs or Sir Donatp Stewart 
is strong enough to take Ghuznee, it is scarcely probable 
that any Afghan leader will be able to assume the offensive. 
For the next seven or eight months nothing is to be ap- 
prehended from the severity of the climate; and all the 

asses, including the Shuturgardan, will soon be open. 

here is little doubt that the unexpected attack on Cabul 
in the middle of December was encouraged by a belief, 
founded on the precedent of forty years ago, that an 
English army could not maintain itself at Cabul through 
the winter. The Afghans have never had experience of a 
victory over English troops when the weather was favour- 
able to military operations. 

If ABDURRAHMAN really to put himself at the 
head of the national forces, he displays more courage than 
prudence. His relative andenemy, Sarre Aut, though he 
collected enormous military stores for the purpose of some 
eventual struggle, never ventured ona rupture till he was 
backed by the Kussian Envoy, who may have been profuse 
in promises of aid. As soon as the English army began 
its advance to Cabul, Suere Aut fled without an attempt 
at resistance; and after his death no Afghan leader offered 
serious resistance until Jan Manommep attacked Cabul 
with overwhelming superiority of numbers. Even if 
ABDURRAHMAN should induce the majority of the chiefs to 
acknowledge his supremacy, Candahar will probably re- 
main faithful to its Knglish connexion; and the mutinous 
regiments which are incessantly fighting with one another 
at Herat will scarcely be at the disposal of a pretender 
who is not even in possession of Cabul. If ABpURRAHMAN 
could collect under his banner all the regular troops who 
were raised by Suere Aut, he would, independently of 
the levies of the tribes, be inferior to the English in 
numbers, and still more in the quality of troops. There 
is no use in considering his mili prospects, except so 
far as they are likely to affect his conduct. If he pos- 


sesses the intelligence for which he has received credit, 
he will hesitate to engage in an unequal struggle, especially 
as victory, even if it were attainable, is not his only re- 
source. It is highly improbable that he will be able to 
expel the army which now occupies a great part of Af- 
ghanistan ; but it is not impossible that he may make 
advantageous terms for himself, if he can furnish suffi- 
cient guarantees of his future fidelity. None of his 
Baruckzye kindred have hitherto shown the ability or 
force of character which would enable them to maintain 
themselves if they were placed in power. It would be 
convenient to deal with a possible ally, even though 
he might have been an enemy. ABDURRAHMAN may per~ 
haps be under engagements to Russia, but, if he were 
Ameer, he would rely on the protector who might in his 
estimation be most powerful. A comparatively strong 
and partially independent Afghanistan might after all 
be constituted if a strong ruler could be found. 


THE SENATE AND THE SEVENTH CLAUSE. 


HE debate in the French Senate on the 7th Clause 

of the Education Bill fully redeemed the oratorical 
reputation of the Ministry. M.JvLes Ferry made the 
speech which he had kept in reserve all through the 
general discussion of the Bill, and M. pe Freycier put 
on all his skill to undo the impression left by his col- 
league. No two things could well be more different 
than the 7th Clause as it was presented by the MINIstER 
of Punic Insrruction and the 7th Clause as presented by 
the Prime Minister. They might have belonged to two 
distinct Bills, and have been brought forward by two 
distinct Cabinets. The arguments of the two speakers were 
as nearly as possible mutually destructive. Had they 
been addressed to the same section of the Chamber this 
might have been a tactical error; but, as they were really 
intended to influence two forms of political opinion which 
have nothing in common except a portion of their name, 
the divergence served its turn and offended no one. M. 
Jutes Ferry’s speech could hardly have been meant to 
assist the passage of the clause. It was plainly addressed 
to men who needed no persuasion. The Advanced Left had 
forgiven the Government much because of the 7th Clause, 
and in voting for it they would only be giving effect to 
their own favourite ideas. The object of M. Frrry’s 
speech was probably of a personal kind. If the clause was 
accepted by the Senate, no harm would have been done. 
If the clause was rejected, and its author had to leave the 
Cabinet, very considerable good might have been done 
to M. Ferry himself. If he could count upon the 
support of the Advanced Left, he would stand in 
a much more favourable position than if he left 
office after attempting to make things pleasant to every 
one. M. Ferry’s future is irrevocably marked out by his 


antecedents. Unless he shall some day consent to do 


public penance, the author of the Ferry Bill cannot hope 
to make part of any Government which is not markedly 
Radical. Consequently he has everything to gain by 
recommending himself to the Advanced Left. Their support 
may be of the utmost value to him in the future, and 
their support is to be had if he will consent to pay the 
price asked for it. Judging by his speech, M. Ferry is 
quite willing to pay that price. He shrank from no 
extreme which could be supposed likely to please those 
whose favour he wished to gain. He defended the 7th 
Clause on the ground that the State has a right to say 
what a parent shall teach his child, and what he shall be 
forbidden to teach him. There are many thousands of 
parents at this moment in France who wish their children 
to be brought up by the Jesuits. They know what the 
Jesuits teach them, or they see what sort of men the 
children of other parents become under Jesuit teaching, 
and they approve of the result. There are many other 
French parents who wish their children to be brougit np 
by atheists. They approve of the teaching given in their 
schools, and wish to put their children under their care. 
On M. Ferry’s theory the State has a right to forbid the 
Catholic parent to send his son to a Jesuit college, or to 
forbid the atheist parent to send his son to a secularist 
school. It is plain that no defence can be constructed on 
behalf of one of these prohibitions which shall not extend to 
the other. Ifthe State is not going outside its province in 
closing a Jesuit school against the children of Ultramontane 
parents, it would not be going beyond its province if it 
closed a secularist school against the children of atheist 
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rents. It might be acting beneficially for the children, 
and therefore wisely for itself, in the one case, and injuri- 
ously to the children, and consequently unwisely for itself, 
in the other case, but the principle involved is the same 
in both instances. Prudently or imprudently, the State 
judges what is best for children to learn—determines, that 
is, whether it wishes them to be brought up as Ultramon- 
tanes or as secularists—and then sets to work to give effect 
to its choice. Thisis the theory of education which is now 
popular with the Advanced Left. They are not disturbed 
at being reminded that their policy is identical with that 
of the Ultramontanes. They take this rather as an ar- 
gument in its favour. The Ultramontanes have at various 
times enjoyed a very large share of political power, and 
the Advanced Left are probably of opinion that, if they 
wish to attain the same result, they cannot do better than 
use the same means. 

M. pe Freycixer’s speech was obviously intended to 
win votes to the clause. It was studiously conciliatory in 
tone, and animated throughout by a spirit of genuine 
moderation, which seemed strangely out of place consider- 
ing the cause which he was defending. M. Ferry had done 
his utmost to magnify the clause ; M. pz Freycrver did all 
he could to minimize it. In the hands of M. Ferry it was 
an indispensable bulwark against a most serious danger ; 
in the hands of the Prime Minister it ceased to have any 
positive or immediate significance, and became simply a bul- 
wark against the multiplication of religious orders to which 
the State had not been asked to extend its recognition. The 
adoption of the clause, said M. pe Freycinet, would not be 
tantamount to the beginning of a crusade against the unre- 
cognized orders; on the contrary, provided that they did 
nothing injurious to the State, ~ would be allowed to go 
on teaching much as before. M.pr Freycinet hardly affected 
to deny that this way of regarding the clause made it a 
matter of very little moment whether it was passed or not. 
Or, rather, he hardly affected to deny that it was import- 
ant to pass it, not because the Jesuits now constituted a 
public danger, but because they had constituted a public 
danger in 1877, and it seemed impossible to maintain the 
Government majority in the Chamber at its present 
strength unless the Radical section of it were conciliated by 
this trifling sacrifice. If, he said to the Left Centre, you 
were asked to vote against religion or against parental free- 
dom, I could understand the excitement which the 7th 
Clause has created. Inasmuch as religion is not really 
assailed at all, and parents will be allowed to choose teachers 
for their children with scarcely more interference than 
at present, why should practical men like M. Suron and 
M. Doravre insist on throwing the Liberal party into 
confusion by refusing to grant what nearly every Liberal 
demands, and what, if granted, will leave everything pretty 
much where it is? 

M. pe Freycivet’s way of approaching the question 
bears some likeness to a process with which we are 
familiar in this country. Englishmen are constantly 
asked to vote for this or that measure on the ground 
that it can be so interpreted as to mean little or nothing. 
There is a sense, they are told, in which Home Rule 
is quite compatible with the unimpaired maintenance of 
the Union, a sense in which Local Option is quite 
distinct from the Permissive Bill. The answer to these 
representations is sufficiently simple. If this or that 
demand means no more than it is represented to mean, 
why is it so ardently desired? It is not conceivable that 
the Extreme Left should have worked themselves into a 
frenzy on behalf of the 7th Clause if they meant it to have 
no further result than the limitation of Jesuit schools to their 
present number. They were content to hear the Minister 
give this account of the measure because they thought it 
might make its success more probable ; but, if the Senate 
had allowed itself to be persuaded by his politic assur- 
ances, the Extreme Left would never have rested until 
they had brought the administration of the clause into 
harmony with its plain sense. 

The Senate has wisely determined to give the country 
some reason for the distribution of the work of legislation 
over two Chambers. Of course the rejection of the clause 
has already provoked a cry for an amendment of the Con- 
stitution which shall take the drag off the wheel, and allow 
the Extreme Left to drive the Republic to ruin at their own 
pace. Even if this demand were to be granted, the action 
of the Senate would be fully justified. A Second Chamber 
had better be abolished for doing its duty than for incapa- 
city to do anything. If the Liberal Republicans in the 
Senate had voted for the 7th Clause, they would have 


done violence to their convictions, and proved their own 
impotence, by one and the same act. What are they 
there for, except to moderate the injudicious action of the 
popular Chamber? If they are not strong enough for this, 
they are not strong enough for the specific function with 
which they are charged. It is more probable, however, 
that many of the professed defenders of the clause are 
themselves relieved by its disappearance. Abuse of the 
Senate is a luxury that costs nothing, and involves no 
responsibilities. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


i i one of the despatches which have lately been pub- 
lished relating to the affairs of South Africa, Sir 
M. H. Beacu indicates a disinclination to encourage 
the proceedings which have been instituted against the 
leaders of the malcontents in the Transvaal. While 
he professedly acknowledges the impossibility of tolerating 
open defiance of the English Government, he desires 
Sir Garnet Wotseey to deal leniently with offenders 
who, as he suggests, have acted under the pressure of 
an uninformed public opinion. It is not usual to excuse 
the leaders in a seditious movement on the ground that 
they were instigated to violence by their own followers. 
The opposite assumption, that the chiefs of a revolt are 
almost exclusively responsible, is generally both consistent 
with the facts and convenient for the purpose of asserting 
lawful authority. It may be that the rebellious attitude 
of the Boers is less morally culpable than ordinary in- 
stances of resistance to an established Government; but it 
is hardly the business of the CoLontaL SecreTary to pro- 
vide apologies for opponents who still maintain a hostile 
attitude. It is only when it prospers, and not when it 
may seem comparatively venial, that treason loses its name. 
Mr. Pretorius and Mr. Box, who are under prosecution, 
have affected to withhold recognition from the actual Go- 
vernment of the Transvaal, and to recognize as still valid 
the credentials of the Assembly which represented the 
Dutch community before the annexation. Sir Garver 
WOLSELEY would have displayed culpable weakness if he 
had declined a public and audacious challenge. Instead of 
waiting for the civil war which was threatened, he arrested 
the chief promoters of the movement, and it is to be re- 
gretted that his conduct should be but coldly approved, 
if indeed it is not by implication censured. There was 
no reason to fear that he or his successor would administer 
the law with undue severity; and, if necessary, a private 
hint might have been given without the inconvenience of 
reassuring the seditious A 

Some of the leading Boers have been guilty of a grievous 
crime as well as of technical contumacy. In a despatch 
published some time ago Sir Garner WoLsEey stated 
that persons whom he named had instigated the natives 
who were then in arms against the English forces to con- 
tinue their resistance. There is reason to believe that the 
same faction had intrigued both with CerewAyo and with 
Srcocoenl, the ancient enemy of their own race and of 
their former Government. The indulgence which might 
be due to the opponents of the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal is not to be extended to traitors of the worst kind 
who ally themselves with savages against European 
supremacy. Neither laws nor treaties are necessary to 
create the duty of defending against native aggression the 
rights of the superior race. Dutch subjects of the English 
Crown who conspire with Caffres or Zulus against the 
Government forfeit all claim to impunity and compassion. 
The strong language used by Sir Garner WotszLEY in 
denouncing ther treason was not too severe for the 
occasion. He will probably keep his word by making any, 
offenders of the kind whom he can catch acquainted wi 
thehangman. Even if the former Republic had been still 
in existence, the commander of the English troops would 
have been justified in punishing the complicity of any part 
of the white population with barbarous enemies. ‘The 
misconduct of the disloyal Boers seriously affects the 
question of the expediency of withdrawing from the Trans- 
vaal. The annexation was accomplished with friendly 
intentions, though the measure may have been unduly 
precipitate. One of the immediate objects contemplated 
by Sir Tuzopnitus Sserstong was the protection of the 
inhabitants from Secocognt, who had recently defeated 
them in the field. Therelations of all parties may, however, 
have been modified by the attempt to form an alliance 


with the Caffre chief. Ifthe leaders of the Boers can be 
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induced to reconsider their threatened policy of resistance, 
it may be prudent to remain as far as possible officially 
ignorant of any criminal intentions which may have been 
formed ; but it is necessary to make the offenders under- 
stand that henceforth similar outrages will not be per- 
petrated with impunity. It may be inferred from Sir 
Garxet WOLSELEY’s expressions that, if he had been able to 
seize the culprits, he would not have waited for instruc- 
tions from home to punish their treachery. 

If the Government had hesitated to retain possession of 
the Transvaal, they would perhaps have been deterred 
from restoring the independence of the proviace by the 
increasing probability of a South African federation. Sir 
Bartie Frere, though some of his acts have caused just 
dissatisfaction at home, appears to have discovered more 
completely than his predecessors the secret of obtaining 
the confidence of the colonists. Through his influence a 
Ministry favourable both to the English connexion and 
to the union of the Sonth African colonies and States has 
now held office for two years with the apparent approval 
of the community. The Government of the Cape has pro- 
posed to take preliminary steps towards a federation ; and, 
although there may perhaps be difficulties in the adjust- 
ment of competing claims to representation, the minor 
provinces will probably at once accept the principle of 
union. If the dissatisfied portion of the inhabitants of 
the Transvaal wish for a pretext for desisting from a 
hopeless struggle, the opportunity of joining a Confederacy 
may perhaps be represented as preferable to direct sub- 
mission to the authority of England. The Cape, which 
must always be the most powerful member of the proposed 
union, contains a large population of Dutch origin. It is 
remarkable that during the late controversy no pressure 
has been put on the Cape Legislature by constituencies 
which might have been expected to sympathize with the 
claims of the Transvaal. In a South African Confederacy in- 
eluding all the provinces the Dutch would at present form 
# majority, thongh the English settlers surpass them in 
commercial and political activity. The Orange Free State 
will for the present hold aloof from a Confederacy of the 
Eoglish settlements; but if the union is accomplished, 
and if it produces its expected results, the whole of South 


_Africa will inevitably in course of time form a single 


dominion. 
The example of the United States, since followed by 


Canada, furnishes the best illustration of the advantages of 


federation. If the former colonies, or some of them, had 
retained their original seclusion when they became inde- 
— of the English Crown, they would, like European 

tates, have been further separated by tariffs and Customs 
Houses, and they would have been liable to the risk of 
war. The unity which was first created for purposes of 
external security has in innumerable ways promoted the 
general prosperity, and it has been the foundation of national 
greatness. The Australian colonies, which have learned by 
experience the evils of conflicting commercial legislation, will 


.sooner or later throw down the barriers by which they are 
© gtilldivided. In Sonth Africa there is a motive for union 


which scarcely exists in Canada, and notatall in Australia. 
Althongh the wars of the last two years have put an end 
to immediate risk of native hostilities, all the provinces are 
liable to be drawn into collision with warlike tribes spread- 
ing in uhknown numbers far into the interior of the con- 
tinent. A common system of defence and a uniform native 
policy will furnish the best security from attack. The 
native difficulty adds one to the many complications of the 
question of the Transvaal. The great majority of the in- 
habitants of the province are natives, who are liable to 
> nea by the Dutch farmers. Before the annexation 
the English Government may not have been directly or 
indir. ct.y responsible for the condition of the native resi- 
dents in a foreign and independent State; but the natives of 
the Transvaal have now for a time been English subjects, 
and they are therefore entitled to protection. There is 
no reason to suppose that legislation which will probably 
be founded on the law and practice of the Cape will be 
unjust to any class of the community. The Imperial Go- 
vernment has for some years recommended confederation 
for sufficient reasons in the interest of the colonies. It 
has only so far a selfish motive for promoting a sound 
policy, that it justly desires relief from the burden of 
native wars. ow that the Zulu power is broken, a 
Federal Government of South Africa would be able to de- 
fend itself against any aggression. As the objections of 
the Cape, which was comparatively safe from attack, ap- 


_pear to have been overcome, the minor provinces will be 
well advised in seizing the occasion. It seems to be a 
proof of the increasing popularity of the measure that the 
Committee which professes to represent the Transvaal 
malcontents has offered to join in a confederation. The 
proposal may also perhaps imply a disposition to modify 
the demand for total independence. According to late 
accounts, Mr. Krucer has lately used comparatively con- 
ciliatory language. 


THE NAVY. 


bt would not have been surprising if the speech of the 

First Lorp of the Apmiratry, in introducing the 
Estimates on Monday night, had been to some extent an 
electioneering address ; but he emphatically denied that this 
was the case, and the statement made by him had indeed 
nothing of an electioneering character. There was no 
attempt to exaggerate what had been done at the Admiralty 
under the present Government, and no attempt to make 
too little of what his predecessors had done. The merits 
of candour and fairness may certainly be claimed for his 
speech, the moderate tone of which was praised even by such 
determined antagonists as Mr. Rerp and Mr. Suaw Lerevre. 
Bat unfortunately Mr. Smirn’s speech, however excellent 
in form, was by no means satisfactory in substance. 
He was indeed able to announce that a new and very 
powerful gun is to be introduced into the navy, and 
that the Naval Constructors of the Admiralty, with their 
usual unceasing ingenuity, have designed a vessel of a novel 
kind which will be fit for service at a time when the map of 
Europe may have been changed twice over; but, with the ex- 
ception of this moderately reassuring news, the First 
Lorp had nothing to tell the House which might not have 
been anticipated from the Estimates, the meagre and in- 
sufficient nature of which we pointed out last week. He 
urged, of course, that the reductions he had made were 
not excessive, and, to meet the charge of not building 
ships enough, he used one argument which, coming from 
a less grave and serious speaker, would have provoked 
laughter. On the whole, a very weak case was made out 
for the Admiralty by the First Lorp, and, justly enough, 
his critics did not spare him. Some mistakes they made 
from that want of fairness which seems to be nowadays 
the ineradicable fault of Liberals; but their principal 
strictures had considerable weight nevertheless, and they 
succeeded in making it only too clear that, while other 
navies are rapidly advancing, the British navy is standing 
still. 

The First Lorp strove of course to prove that all pro- 
bable contingencies had been taken into account, and that 
a fair rate of progress was maintained ; but, in order to 
make a plausible defence, he was obliged to ignore some 
very grave facts which have of late been pointed out and 
are becoming patent to all dispassionate people. He 
was aided in so doing by one of those circumstances 
which occasionally help Ministers in distress. Before 
the House went into Committee of Supply there 
was a short discussion on naval affairs, in the course 
of which one member thought fit to allege that the 
discipline of the navy was ina bad state. In replying 
with just indignation to this charge, which appears to be 
utterly unfounded, Mr. Sairn had deservedly with him 
the sympathy of the House, and this was no doubt of ad- 
vantage to him when he was answering other charges of a 
very different nature. Among the first criticisms to 
which he replied was one which was made in our columns. 
We pointed out that the manner in which he was re- 
ducing the number of boys in the service must inevitably 
impair the future efficiency of the navy, inasmuch as 
vessels of war can only be fitly manned by those who have 
been trained in the navy from their youth. Last year the 
total number of boys on board men-of-war and training- 
ships was reduced by 1,000, and Mr. SarrH now proposes 
to make a further reduction of 400, which will bring the 
number on board training-ships down to 2,200. In justi- 
fication of this reduction he said that it had been calcn- 
lated that a force of 18,000 blue-jackets was required for the 
service, and that 2,200 boys would be more than sufficient 
to make up what he termed the “ waste” that annually 
occurs with this number of seamen. This is a singular 


example of that plausible but unwise economy which has 
| so often led Ministers astray. The navy can only be re- 
cruited from a specially trained class of young men, and 
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it is clear that the number of these should always be 
greatly in excess of the minimum which is sufficient to fill 
up the ranks in time of peace. In the event of war there 
would probably be the most urgent need for a large in- 
crease in the force of blue-jackets within a comparatively 
short space of time; but such an increase would be abso- 
Intely impossible unless there had been many more boys 
trained than were likely to be wanted during time of 
peace. It is true that by keeping the strength of them 
above what, according to a strict calculation, are peace re- 
quirements, some expenditure is incurred which might be 
dispensed with; but the sum thus saved is astonishingly 
small, while the security gained is of incalculable value. 
In order to effect what is really a trumpery saving, the 
power which this country should possess of rapidly aug- 
menting its navy afloat is to be sensibly diminished. It 
would be almost as reasonable to break up a large pro- 
portion of the vessels not now in commission on the 
ground that the total number of ships is above that re- 
quired when the country is not at war. 

Another and very serious objection to the Estimates has 
been based on the small amount of shipbuilding which is 
to be executed during the financial year. In treating this, 
the First Lorp followed exactly the opposite course to that 
which he had pursued when defending the reduction justmen- 
tioned, and, altogether abandoning the present, he scanned 
the far future. The unsleeping designers of the Admiralty 
have invented a new type for men-of-war, which may be 
regarded as an improvement on the Téméraire, and it has 
been decided to lay down one, perhaps two vessels of this 
kind. The new ship will have “ two fixed armour towers, 
“with two 43-ton breechloading guns revolving within 
“each of them, and a battery of breechloading guns 
“ capable of piercing armour between them.” Her speed 
will be fifteen knots; a considerable portion of her water- 
line will be protected by armour of enormous strength. 
No doubt this will be a very formidable war vessel, and 
probably the discussions about her and her guns, which 
may be expected to take place in the Parliament after 
next, will possess considerable interest; but at pre- 
sent Mr. Smita seems rather premature in holding 
forth on her merits. Only a small sum is to be spent on 
her this year, and, at the present rate of construc- 
tion of ironclads, six or seven years—peaceable years, 
let it be hoped—may be éxpected, to pass before she is 
finished. Her possible good qualities therefore are hardly 
likely to console those who reflect on the troubled state of 
affairs which the Prore Mrntster’s letter so clearly indi- 
cates for the scantiness of the additions to be made to the 
navy during the next twelve months. On this subject 
the First Lorp had of course something to say, and he 
brought forward an argument in defence of comparative 
sluggishness which was perhaps one of the strangest 
ever presented to Parliament. “If they built ships more 
“rapidly,” he said, “they might find them useless in 
“ fifteen or twenty years. As invention went on, we 
“should have an extreme difficulty to contend against 
“if we went on increasing the number of our ships.” 
This statement is undoubtedly true, and would carry great 
weight if it were possible to look forward to a time when 


invention will have come to an end, and if foreign Powers. 


would obligingly agree not to do anything calculated to 
cause war until after the arrival of that blissful period, 
due allowance being then made for the time necessa 

for the construction of a perfect ship. As, however, a 
navy must be ready to defend the country in case of war, 
and as unfortunately Governmenis do not give two or 


three years’ notice of their intention to declare war, but, 


on the contrary, sometimes begin hostilities with the 
most indecent disregard for the convenience of their ad- 
versaries, it is unfortunately necessary that ships should 
be begun, continued, and completed, even at the risk of 
their proving obsolete after a certain time. Just at 
present there appears to be, not owing to any want of 
administrative energy or ability at the Admiralty, but 
an 


quired for the construction of great men-of-war; and it 
would be much better to refer this procrastination to its 
true cause, for which the Admiralty is not exclusively 


responsible, than to resort to arguments according to’ 


which it would always be impolitic to build ships, seeing 
pee the time they are finished, some one may have 
devised a plan of building better ones. 


With respect to the imperious necessity which has now 


rated desire for economy, a strong tendency to | 
dawdle, and to exceed even the long periods hitherto re-' 


arisen for protecting the large supplies of food required 
for the support of the people Mr. Satu said nothing, and 
in this he did well, for any attempt to prove that we pos- 
sess sufficient means for guarding against the danger 
which would threaten these supplies in case of war would 
only have exposed him to a crushing reply. He did in- 
deed refer to the possibility ofarming merchant-vessels, and 
said that “ the Government could avail itself of the services 
“ of ten, twenty, or thirty fast ships, which could rapidly be 
“ armed and used as cruisers, though, as they would prob- 

“ably be larger and more vulnerable than the enemy’s 
“ regular unarmoured cruisers, they would probably have 
“ the chances against them in an engagement.” Such an 
auxiliary fleet might possibly prove to be of much value; but 
it is to be remembered that its use would be an absolutely 
new experiment, and that the experiment might fail. 

Whether any of the great merchant steamers could be 
rapidly turned into men-of-war, capable of meeting the 
war-vessels of other nations, seems doubtful, as it appears 

by no means certain that they might not be sent to tle 
bottom by a few shots. Mr. Sarrn’s reservation is there- 
fore full of meaning, and shows that the authorities at 
Whitehall are not over-contident as to the result to be 
obtained by taking merchantmen into the navy in time 
of war. 

As was to be expected, his critics, with such an oppor- 

tunity, made a vigorous attack upon him; but, not content 
to rely on what was really a strong case, they injured the 
effect of their onslaught by exaggeration and want of fair- 

ness. Mr. Reep complained justly of the huge time now 
taken in constructing ironclads, but ignored the fact that 
he was himself in part responsible for the delay which oc- 
curred in the building of the Inflexible, the Ajax, and the 
Agamemnon. Mr. Suaw Lerevre complained of the small 
number of ironclads built since the present Government 
had been in office, but entirely overlooked the work which 
has been done in repairing ships and keeping them effi- 
cient, to which Mr. Goscuren, who defended Mr. Smite a 
great deal better than Mr. Smrra defended himself, had to. 
draw attention. ‘There were,” said this very straight- 
forward member of the late Administration, “ two distinct. 
“ policies which a First Lord could adopt—one the repair- 
“ing, the other the building, of ships. Now the right 
“ honourable gentleman opposite had adopted the former, 
“ and the result was the complaints as to the paucity of the- 
“ ships he was building. . The late Government fol- 

“ lowed a different course. They concentrated a great deal 
“of their attention on building, and were in consequence 
“abused for not having repaired sufficiently.” The real 
difficulty in regard to the navy could hardly be better in- 
dicated than it is in this terse statement. That the 
Admiralty must be able both to repair and to build ships, 
if the supremacy of the British navy is to be maintained, 

is too obvious to need comment. To do this, however, 

much larger sums are required than have been hitherto 
given; but no Government seems willing to put this dis- 

agreeable fact plainly before the country. All that can be 
done is done with the money voted; but that is not 

enough, and Ministers are afraid to ask for more. It. 
would be hard, indeed, to hold one member of the 
Cabinet responsible for a desire for economy which seems: 
to be very generally felt; but it certainly seems strange 

that the First Lorp of the Apmrraty should be explaining 
how he is going to reduce expenditure, and to place the 
navy on a peace footing, at a time when the Proe 

Minister is proclaiming the necessity of maintaining the’ 
ascendency of England in the cousidlle of Europe. 


THE REACTION IN VICTORIA. 


Toe Parliamentary and Ministerial change which has 
4. taken place in the colony of Victoria.ought to satisfy. 


‘more than one class of politicians at home. Those who. 


wish to see English institutions spread as widely as pos-_ 
sible over the world have nevertheless regretted the im- 
possibility of transplanting to the colonies the social and 
political conditions which affect the distribution of power 
in the mother-country. In a new settlement, where all 
the inhabitants are virtually equal, universal suffrage is 
not only just, but inevitable. In the United States it has 
gradually superseded the more complicated system of 
a colonial period. In Australia it has been regarded 
as a necessary condition of the constitutional experi- 
ment which bears the name of responsible government. 
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The colony of New South Wales has administered 
its public affairs with prudence and moderation ; 
but the adjacent province of Victoria has for several 
years been in great measure governed by revolutionary 
demagogues of an especially obnoxious type. The origin 
of the agitation was the real or supposed conflict of in- 
terests between the large landowners and the rest of the 
community. It was necessary to regulate the possession 
of land, and up to a certain point the legislation on the 
subject was not essentially unjust ; but unfortunately the 
controversy produced a schism between the owners of 
property and the mass of the community, and colonial 
— learned to think that the main object of legis- 
ation was to redress the inequalities of fortune. The 
labouring classes were taught to regard their own special 
interests as the sole object of political action; and pro- 
ducers took the opportunity of allying themselves with 
those whom they employed for the establishment of com- 
mercial monopoly. The absolute control of legislation by 
the leaders of the majority was checked by the action of 
the Council which divided constitutional authority with the 
Assembly. Almost from the first establishment of re- 
sponsible government, the two branches of the Legislature 
have been at variance, and several years ago they came to 
an open rupture on the subject of a grossly irregular 
get made by the Assembly to an ex-Governor whom 

e majority regarded with some reason as a partisan 
of their own. 

A more habitual ground of contention was the pre- 
tension of the Assembly to withdraw all financial measures 
from the control of the Council. It was admitted that, in 
accordance with English precedent, the Upper House could 
not amend money Bills; but the Council claimed the 
power which belongs to the House of Lords of re- 
jecting them. There was no reason why the discussion 
should result in a quarrel; but Mr. Berry, the late 
Minister, was bent on depriving the Council of all in- 
dependent authority. On several occasions he tacked 
general enactments to money Bills, with the knowledge, 
and probably with the intent, that they would be re- 
jected by the Council. He appealed, not without success, 
to the prejudices of the Assembly and the mass of the 
people against the alleged usurpation of the Council; and 
on all occasions he contrived to defeat schemes of compro- 
mise. He also refused to acquiesce in proposals for reforms 
in the constitution of the Council which might perhaps 
have increased its influence. A body consisting of lawyers, 
auctioneers, merchants, and others of the same rank was 
denounced as a selfish aristocracy, and the official dema- 
gogues loudly demanded constitutional changes which 
would have vested all power primarily in the Assembly, 
and eventually in the constituencies themselves. 

At the beginning of last year Mr. Berry induced the 
Assembly to make the liberal grant of 5,000. for the ex- 
penses of himself and a member of the Assembly, who were 
to proceed to England, as delegates, to confer with the 
Imperial Government. Mr. Berry’s colleague, Mr. Pzar- 
son, having during a colonial residence of a few years ap- 
parently denuded himself of English predilections, had, 
not long before his mission, proposed to tax the owners of 
property for the purpose of providing remunerative em- 
ployment to labourers. The emissaries laid before the 
Cotontat SECRETARY an audacious project for the reform of 
the Council and for the submission of disputed measures 
to a popular vote or plebiscite. The new Council was 
to be appointed by the actual Ministers, who would 
of course have composed it exclusively of their 
own partisans. Sir M. H. Beach was not ignorant that 
Mr. Berry and his colléagues in the Ministry had re- 
peatedly threatened secession or armed rebellion. He had 
also received from a large section of the respectable 
classes protests against changes in the Constitution which 
would leave property at the mercy of the numerical 
majority. The dominant party had already imposed a tax 
on property beyond a certain amount, for the avowed 
object of producing artificial subdivision. The CoLontat 
Secretary judiciously declined to consider the schemes 
which were proposed, on the ground that the resources of 
colonial legislation were not exhausted. It was satis- 
factory to have the opportunity of exhibiting a deeper 
respect for the principle of responsible government than 
that which was felt or affected by its professed champions. 

On his return to Victoria Mr. Berry at once renewed 
his offensive policy ; but he found, to his surprise and dis- 
appointment, that his factious extravagance had provoked 


a reaction. The colonists were at the same time begin« 
ning to learn that the classes which had obtained pro- 
tection as consumers themselves in turn suffered from 
its effects when it was applied to the raw materials which 
they used and to articles of general consumption. The 
coachmakers, while they cherished their own monopoly, 
objected to protective duties on springs, on tires, and on 
panels; and the farmers desired to be relieved from the 
artificial cost of all the manufactured products which they 
required. A dissolution, forced upon the Ministry by the 
diminution of their majority in the Assembly, has happily 
resulted in a victory for the Opposition. Mr. Service, who 
succeeds Mr. Berry as principal Minister, has taken a 
principal part in resisting his attacks on the Council. The 
others are little known in England. The negative advan- 
tages of the change are great and undeniable. It is well 
for the colony to have even for a time got rid of Mr. 
Berry and of Sir Bryan O‘Locuien, who as Attorney- 
General gave legal sanction to all the most outrageous 
proceedings of the late Government, while he almost sur- 
passed Mr. Berry himself in violence of language. On one 
occasion the Attorney-General talked of sending by force 
on board ship the Governor of the colony, who had in 
vain deferred to the most extravagant demands of his 
Ministers. 

The apologists of democracy may congratulate them- 
selves on the temporary or permanent removal of one of 
the most effective arguments against the system which 
they defend. For some years the Victorian Ministers 
have discharged the function of the drunken Helots of 
universal suffrage. Their violence, their ignorance, and 
their shameless injustice illustrated all the defects of 
government by numbers. It is satisfactory to find that 
the exposure has at last produced disgust and re- 
pentance. Although a majority may sometimes be as 
tyrannical as a single despot, it is itself, as demo- 
cratic theorists have acutely remarked, in an actual or 
possible state of internal change. The particles which 
compose the majority are in a state of flux; and the mi- 
nority may in some cases become the majority in turn. 
The change, indeed, may never occur; but the victims 
of oppression have the consolation of knowing that relief 
is always possible. It has yet to be seen whether the 
new Ministry of Victoria will be able or willing to alter 
the perverse economic policy which has been carried to 
greater excess there than in any other civilized country ; 
but the socialistic projects of Mr. Berry, and of Mr. 
Pearson who was not a Minister, will be at least in- 
terrupted. There can be little doubt that Mr. Service 
will profit by his friendly relations with the Council to 
effect a permanent readjustment of the relations between 
the two branches of the Legislature. The Council has 
never claimed in theory an equal share in financial 
legislation; but it may in some cases have strained the 
analogies which it draws from the English Parliamentary 
Constitution. An elected Colonial Council has not the 
influence and authority of the House of Lords, and still 
less can it rival the hereditary tact and prudence which 
have survived innumerable changes in the distribution of 
power. The Imperial Government will, if its consent is 
necessary, readily approve and facilitate any reasonable 
compromise which may obviate future collisions. If the 
Assembly renounces the pretension of a right to tack 
legislative measures to financial Bills, the Council may 
properly disclaim any interference with taxation and ex- 
penditure. The nominal privilege of rejecting a money 
Bill as a whole can only remain in the text of the Constitu- 
tion on the understanding that it is never to be practically 
exercised. 


THE INDIAN LAW COMMISSION. 


yee codification of the Indian law is unquestionably 
the most interesting experiment in legislation which 
modern history presents. The enormous area affected, 
and the strange diversities of race, religion, social de- 
velopment, and general circumstances, among the two 
hundred millions of people with whom the Indian Legis- 
lature is concerned, are in themselves sufficient to invest 
the task with more than ordinary importance. The fact 
that a hundred and forty millions of British subjects are 
Hindoos, living under a system of personal law which 
has its roots in the very earliest forms of human society, 
invests the local customs and traditional rules of India 
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with deep significance to the philosophic statesman. 
Happily for the sake of science, the appointment of Sir 
H. Marve to the _ of Legal Member of Council brought 
to bear the fall force of an intellect of the highest order 
upon ali the varied and curious problems involved in the 


' juxtaposition of primitive law with the exigencies of 


modern civilization. His researches, and still more his 
admirable utilization of the researches of less thoughtful 
observers than himself, have shown how enormous an 
addition to our knowledge of the primitive world and of 
the development of all those conditions which constitute 
civilization is to be found in scientific study of the growth 
of Indian law. He pointed out, moreover, that one effect 
of the introduction of settled and efficient government 
was the paralysis of those powers by which, at earlier 
stages of its history, society provides, in the growth of 
custom, rules of conduct binding on all its members; and 
that the distinct and peremptory language of statutory 
enactment necessarily results in arresting the gradual 
process by which, so long as a community is governed by 
customary laws, it unconsciously moulds them into har- 
mony with the new feelings, beliefs, and wants to which 
the progress of civilization gives rise. This was con- 
spicuously the case in British India. Hindu law, it is 
certain, had been from quite immemorial times in a state 
of flux. Even the half-mythical Menu recognizes a general 
departure from the strict standard of the primitive faith, 
and legislates for a world which has fallen away hopelessly 
from original righteousness. Every subsequent century 
has brought some new variation, and at present there is 
no province in India in which the prevalent law does not 
embody some more or less complete modification of the 
ancient Brahminical institutions. At the same time, close 
contact with modern civilization has forced into notice in- 
numerable matters which lay altogether beyond the area 
covered by the ancient law, and for which it was necessary 
to provide by express enactment. Thus the British Go- 
vernment found itself confronted with a legislative task 
of unexampled magnitude and importance, partly ne- 
cessitated by the internal changes in the structure of 
native life and society, and partly by the external influences 
of European civilization. 


The duties thus imposed on the Legislature have been, 
mpon the whole, courageously and skilfully discharged. 
Lord CorNWALLis in 1793 conferred on the people of India 
the inestimable boon of a system of definite rights dis- 
tinctly enunciated and legally enforceable by a proscribed 
procedure, instead of the almost “pure despotism” of 
preceding régimes. The laws promulgated under this 
system were termed “ Regulations,” owing to a lawyer's 
doubts as to the competence of the Indian authorities to 
infringe on the legislative powers of the English Parlia- 
ment, or to modify the “laws and customs” by which it 
had been decreed that the various nationalities of India 
were to be governed. Successive Charters and Acts 
cleared away all uncertainty on this point, and consider- 
able portions of the law have been gradually reduced to 
the systematic arrangement and exact language of a code. 
The earlier Regulations, which were often little more than 
loosely worded administrative orders, have been replaced 
in numerous instances by precise and methodical enact- 
ments. Lord Macaunay and his colleagues, in their first 
great instalment—the Penal Code—held out to subse- 
quent legislators an almost perfect example of simpli- 
city, lucidity, and common sense. In later times, the 
procedure of the Courts, civil and criminal, has been 
embodied in similarly constructed enactments. The 
laws of Contract and Evidence have undergone the 
same process ; so, again, have the law of Limitation and 
the various administrative measures under which the daily 
life, so to speak, of a State is carried on. Altogether, if 
the existing Acts, which are to a large extent fashioned 
on the model of the best-drawn modern English statutes, 
were arranged on an intelligible system, instead of merely 
in chronological order, a Code of very considerable pre- 
tensions to completeness would be found to be already in 
existence. There are, however, still many important topics 
for which it is desirable to provide. The personal law of 
Hindus and that of Mahommedans still remain distinct, so 
far as such subjects as religion, inheritance, marriage, 
adoption, and other personal and family relations are com- 
cerned ; nor, perhaps, would it be desirable to bring to 
bear upon these great bodies of ancient customary law the 
searching process of codification. Some things are best 
managed by being left alone, and the vagueness and 


indistinctness of a custom sometimes indicate that 
it is dying slowly out under influences with which 
it would be undesirable to interfere. But in other 
parts of the great domain of social life the Govern- 
ment cannot properly abstain from solving difficulties 
to which its own presence and action have given rise ; 
and the determination to give a Civil Code to India is 
among the settled principles of the Government which 
are understood to have passed beyond the stage of dis- 
cussion. The only doubt has been as to the manner in 
which the process of codification can be most conveniently 
completed. The Law Commission, which for many years 
secured the co-operation of several distinguished lawyers 
in England, was excessively costly, and did not prove 
altogether successful ; it was ultimately allowed to become 
practically obsolete. On the other hand, the most recent 
proposals of the Indian Legislative Department have not 
met with such public acceptance as to admit of the 
Government assuming the responsibility of passing them 
into law. Under these circumstances, it was resolved a 
year ago to associate with the present Legal Member two 
of the ablest of the Indian judges, and to await the re- 
sults of their inquiries both as to the merits of several 
proposed enactments and as to the possibility of a general 
scheme of codification. 

The Report submitted by these gentlemen gives evidence 
of thoughtfulness and erudition, and will no doubt be of 
material assistance to the Government in determining the 
course of action which it will, with reference to the many 
conflicting interests concerned, be most expedient to adopt 
in completing the Indian Code. With their leading re- 
commendations, and the somewhat over-subtle arguments 
by which they are supported, few persons, we should 
think, will feel inclined to disagree. The Commissioners 
advise that the process of codifying well-marked divisions 
of the substantive law should continue; that the eventual 
combination of these divisions in a general Code should 
be borne in mind ; that the English law, with the necessary 
modifications, should be made the basis of the future 
Code ; that, in recasting the materials of English law, due 
regard should be had to native habits and modes of 
thought ; that the propositions of the Codes should be 
broad, simple, and readily intelligible; that the desire of 
uniformity in legislation should not be allowed to exclude 
the considerate treatment of local customs ; that prepara< 
tion should be made for a systematic chapter on inter- 
pretation ; and that the proposal for framing a digest of 
the decisions of the Indian Courts should be abandoned. 


The Commissioners also submit amended drafts of 
several Bills which they think should forthwith be passed. 
One of these refers to the transfer of property, leases, 
mortgages, and, generally, contracts affecting immovable 
property ; another to trusts ; a third to negotiable instra- 
ments; others to alluvion, master and servant, and 
easements. When these subjects have been provided 
for, the Commissioners recommend the codification of 
the law of Wrongs, a subject, which, curiously enough, 
none of the numerous authors of Indian legislation have 
as yet essayed to throw into systematic form. The con- 
sequence is that, if one Hindu assaults or libels an- 
other, his consequent liability will be tested by the 
principles, not themselves always especially distinct, 
by which the English Courts are governed on these 
subjects—a reductio ad absurdum, of which long usage 
has perhaps in some degree veiled the full signi- 
ficance. The arguments with which the Commissioners 
enforce the postponement of the codification of this sub- 
ject do not appear to us altogether convincing. It is, of 
course, true in one sense that, as “ wrongs ”’ are correlative 
to rights, it is impossible to deal with the former till the 
latter have been clearly ascertained and accurately de- 
fined. But, on the other hand, the ordinary rights the 
infringement of which constitutes a legal “injury” are 
sufficiently understood, and the practical inconvenience 
involved in leaving so elementary a chapter of law in an 
obscure and unsettled state would justify a departure from 
a strictly scientific order of subjects. On the same grounds 
we should deprecate the proposal to postpone the codifi- 
cation of the law cf interpretation, which would naturally 
occupy the position of a preliminary chapter to the Code, 
and which certainly ought to be settled before the lan- 
guage of the law is allowed to be coloured by meanings 
of which itmay hereafter be difficult to get rid. These, how- 
ever, and a host of other questions, will have to be settled 
before the Government of India is likely to commit itself 
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to so ambitious a scheme of legislation. The general 
characteristic of the proposed enactments, so far as we are 
able to judge, appears to be a somewhat over-nice exact- 
ness, a too constant endeavour to translate into abstract 
language the subtleties and refinements of English case- 
law, and an occasional forgetfulness of that excellent 
maxim of Lord Maxsriu.p, that “ our jurisprudence should 
“ be bottomed on plain, broad principles, such as not only 
“judges can without difficulty apply to the cases that 
“ occur, but as those, whose rights are to be decided upon 
“ by them, can understand.” Whether or not, however, 
the suggestions of the Commissioners be accepted, their 
Report will prove a valuable addition to the existing stock 
of knowledge as to a subject about which Englishmen, as 


a rule, think and know a great deal too little. 


LOCAL OPTION. 


pee advocates of local option have enjoyed this week 
a proud distinction over their fellows. Other men 
know that their special crazes are one and all forgotten in 
the excitement of a dissolution. For the momett hardly 
any one cares very much about the Cramant or about the 
Vaccination Bill. Here and there there may be a consti- 
tuency in which these questions have some slight influence 
on the result of the contest, but they are absolutely without 
interest for the great majority of the electors. It is not 
so with local option. Hundreds of candidates are at this 
moment pondering what answers they will give to the 
estions which Sir Wixreip Lawson’s henchmen will ask 
don during the coming weeks, and how their prospects 
will be affected by the estimate formed of their answers. 
All over the country there are large sections of voters 
who are as keenly and as exclusively concerned about 
local option as they were this day week. Last Saturday 
they tore open their newspapers to see what had been 
said about it in the House of Commons the pre- 
ceding night; to-day they will tear open their news- 
papers to read what is said about it in the addresses 
or the speeches of those who solicit their vote and interest 
at the coming election. Whatever else Sir Witrrip Law- 
son has done, he has succeeded in making the lives of many 
actual and prospective members of Parliament a burden 
to their possessors. He has devised a formula so elastic 
that there is no escape from it short of positive rejection. 
In the comparatively happy days when his name was only 
associated with the Permissive Bill a candidate had some 
chance. He could fall back upon the eternal and con- 
venient distinction between principlesand methodsof giving 
effect to them, and could plead that, though he was not 
prepared to vote for Sir Witrrip Lawson’s Bill, he was 
somehow quite atone with Sir Witrrip Lawson. Of course 
this did notalways succeed. When the Lawsonites were very 
strong or very enthusiastic, they insisted on more than this 
amount of agreement. But very often it did succeed. 
A candidate who professed himself ready to vote, not 
indeed for the Permissive Bill, but for some other Bill 
which should approach the same end by other methods, 
was accepted as the best that could be had—the more 
readily that the more clear-sighted supporters of the Per- 
missive Bill knew very well that, if once the control of the 
liquor trade were entrusted to the ratepayers, it would be 
impossible in the end to limit the use they should make of 
this control. Now the compliant candidate has no refuge 
left him. He is simply asked to pledge himself to a com- 
promise which is in fact identical with that on the back 
of which he has ridden off so triumphantly in times past. 
Bat a compromise suggested by himself and a compromise 
suggested by Sir Wireip Lawson are very different 
things. Only the partisans of the Permissive Bill cared to 
inquire into the meaning of the former, and they had often 
d reason for not pushing the investigation too far. The 
latter takes hold of that large body of electors who, either 
by instinct cr conviction, have assured themselves that 
anything which Sir Wire Lawsoy says will content him 
is sure to be the Permissive Bill under another name. 
This last class of persons will not be made the fewer by 
the turn which last week’s debate took. If there had been 
any doubt as to the meaning attached to local option by 
the patentee of the phrase, there could be none after Sir 
Wiurew Lawson’s speech. The argument on which he 
laid most stress was that his object was simply to give the 
ratepayers the power of closing public-houses which is 
already possesscd by landlords. Lord Zerianp, he said, 


has put a stop to the drink traffic at Grangemouth. “I only 
“ want four-fifths of the ratepayers, where there is not a 
“landlord like Lord Zerianp, to have the same power as 
“ Lord has.”” The power which Lord 
has is a power to put a stop to the drink traffic in a par- 
ticular town, and what Lord Zer.ayp has in one town Sir 
Witrrm wishes the ratepayers everywhere to have 
in their several towns and villages. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that agitators who have such precise notions of 
what it is that they want will be content with something 
quite different, so long as it goes by the same name. To 
have a voice in the licensing of public-houses will only 
make the ratepayers partakers in the sin of selling liquor 
if they are forbidden to shut up public-houses altogether. 
To give local option while stopping short of the Permis- 
sive Bill would be like leaving a patient to doctor himself, 
on condition that he took his pill every other night and 
his draught twice a day, instead of taking his pill every 
night and his draught three times a day. If he is fit to 
regulate his own treatment, he must be fit to decide 
when he may dispense with drugs altogether. In point 
of fact, local option, in the limited sense which those 
who have unwillingly swallowed the formula wish to give 
it, would involve a more deliberate recognition of the liquor 
traffic than has ever yet been obtained from Parliament. 
How are the ratepayers, once invested with the right of 
regulating the number of public-houses, to be prevented 
from decreeing that there shall be none at all? Only 
by an Act of Parliament assigning a certain number of 
public-houses to a specific area or a specific population. 
In other words, Parliament must for the first time enact 
that, whether the magistrates like it or not, and whether 
the landowner likes it or not, there must be a public-house, 
say, to every thousand persons or to every square mile of 
ground. Without this, local option in its possible results 
is indistinguishable from the Permissive Bill. With this, 
all that the advocates of local option will have succeeded 
in doing will be to make Parliament tenfold more the 
child of the licensed victuallers than it is already. The 
happiness of the candidate who accepts local option in this 
latter sense will be exceedingly shortlived. He will cer- 
tainly find, after he has voted for allowing the ratepayers 
to regulate, but forbidding them to put an end to, the 
liquor traffic, that he is in worse odour with the supporters 
he has worked so hard to retain than if he had been plain- 
spoken with them from the first. 

It is needless to say that opposition to local option im- 
plies—except to Mr. GLapsroNs—no contentment with 
the existing licensing system. Indeed the most satisfac- 
tory symptom in the recent debate was the evidence afforded 
that the hope of seeing the experiment of free-trade in 
liquor tried under more favourable conditions, and for a 
longer time, than at Liverpool, need not be altogether 
abandoned. Lord Harrinaroy is of opinion that “ there 
“is very much to be said in favour of that principle, sub- 
“ject only to Excise and police regulations,” and a shade 
of regret may be detected in Mr, Giapstonr’s speech that 
the course of recent legislation should have been in 
direct contrariety to the Report of the Select Committee 
of 1854—a Committee, as he was careful to remind the 
House, which consisted of members of great and proved 
impartiality, and possessing a very full acquaintance with 
the subject. Sir Witrrip Lawson paid the principle of 
free-trade in liquor the undesigned compliment of misre- 
presenting its history. It was because, he said, of the failure 
of that principle that the country had had to resort to a 
restrictive system. The true account of the matter is 
that the principle has never been properly tried—never tried, 
that is to say, in combination with a fall recognition by 
the magistrates of the need of enforcing stringent police 
regulations. The trial which is alleged to have been 
made of it in Liverpool proved nothing against the 
principle. The old system was restored, not because 
Free-trade had failed, but because the narrow majority on 
the Town Council which had resolved to try it was re- 
placed by a narrow majority resolved that it should not 
be tried. The best contribution that could be made to 
the solution of the drink difficulty would be a determi- 
nation on the part of some energetic local authority to 
repeat the Liverpool experiment. 
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LEO XIII. AND THOMAS AQUINAS. 


ae reception accorded last Sunday by Pope Leo XIII. in the 
Sala Ducale of the Vatican to some four thousand “ doctors of 
philosophy and cultivators and encouragers of science, assembled 
at Rome from all parts of the world,” must have presented a pic- 
turesque and impressive spectacle. The Latin address read by 
Mer. Triperi, “ Hymnographer to the Congregation of Rites,” 
whatever precisely that may mean, with the reply of his Holiness 
in the same language, lasting some twenty minutes and interrupted 
by constant bursts of enthusiastic applause, the time occupied in 
kissing hands and presenting offerings of books, and the solemn 
benediction at the close, could not fail to make on those who were 
present a vivid impression which they are not likely soon to forget. 
And that impression would be heightened by contrast in the minds 
of such of them as had been accustomed to witness the very 
different kind of pageants enacted on gala days at the Vatican 
under the predecessor of Leo. An assemblage of four thousand 
savans collected to hear a panegyric on sound philosophy and 
learning and a strong exhortation to cultivate natural science 
is scarcely an idea that would have commended itself to the 
mind of Pius IX. But it is not only nor chiefly as an imposing 
spectacle that the reception of last Sunday must be regarded, if we 
would estimate its true significance. Mere theatrical display is 
as little to the taste of the present Pope as it was entirely con- 
genial to the last. This public gathering at the Vatican was the 
result of an Encyclical issued last year in which his Holiness 
urged the renewed study of St. Thomas Aquinas, in place of the 
modern text-books which had generally superseded it in clerical 
education. And it was unquestionably with a serious purpose 
that in his address the other day the Pope “dwelt on the import- 
ance of the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, and especially on 
its great utility as a means of combating the scepticism of the 
present century,” and “ pointed out that it was not opposed to the 

ogress of natural science.” He went further and “ strongly ex- 
horted ” his hearers ‘to cultivate natural science, but in a Chris- 
tian spirit.” This, by the way, is not quite the same thing as ex- 
horting them, according to the gloss of the Times, which is not 
at all borne out by the language of the Encyclical, “to cul- 
tivate it in the nineteenth century in humble accordance 
with the methods adopted by the Angelic Doctor in the thir- 
teenth,” meaning apparently that they should adopt deductive 
instead of inductive methods. Such a suggestion would be aimost 
unmeaning. It was not indeed, as the 7%mes proceeds to admit, 
against inductive philosophy that Aquinas fought, because—to 
cite the same accurate authority—it “ had not yet been invented.” 
Induction, we need hardly say, forms just as integral a part of the 
Organon of Aristotle as of the Novum Organun of Bacon; the 
speciality of the latter, as his latest editor, Mr. Fowler, has justly 
pointed out, was not to “invent ” Induction, but to propound “a 
new method of Induction,’ which should not simply accumulate 
instances, but arrange and utilize them on legitimate and rational 
principles. Of this method Aquinas was inevitably ignorant, and 
there is nothing to show that his ignorance of it is what the Pope 
desired to commend. But the notion is so widely prevalent that 
he in particular and the Schoolmen in general were mere slavish 
and unreasoning chroniclers of the dicta of an infallible Church, that 
it may be worth while to inquire a little more closely into their 
real place in the history of thought. Even the 7%mes allows that no 
professor of natural science in our own day could be more candid 
and honest in his dialectic than Aquinas, and that he always put 
his opponents’ case as strongly as his own. The writer adds that, 
if the universities and seminaries to which Pope Leo appeals to 
accept St. Thomas as their patron would be as careful as he was 
to examine facts before drawing their conclusions, there would be 
no disadvantage in a renewed study of his works. It is only fair 
to infer from all that has hitherto appeared of his general tone of 
mind and disposition, as well as from the tone of the Encyclical 
itself, that Leo XIII. does really wish to encourage this candid 
and scientific temper in holding up Thomas Aquinas as a model 
for study and imitation. 

Scholasticism is a phenomenon so strange and uncongenial to 
modern thinkers ordinarily, that they are tempted to turn dside 
from it with a shudder or a sneer; they seem to themselves 
to have passed from a world of realities into a world of fanciful ab- 
stractions, where the forms of language or of logic take the place of 
facts. The Scholastic philosophy attained its zenithfin the thirteenth 
century, when history and criticism were almost unknown, when 
few understood any language but Latin or thought avy other 
worth understanding, and when the entire circle of human know- 
ledge was comprised within very narrow limits. But if scholas- 
ticism, as a very competent critic has observed, “ seems separated 
from the rest of literature by an impassable barrier,” that is only 
one side of the truth about it. Those vast tomes of the School- 
men, as he further observes, not only bespeak an amount of 
literary toil rare in the most cultivated times, but give evidence 
of a precision of thought and a subtlety of logical analysis which 
may challenge comparison with the best works of the best ages of 
philosophy, It is not very easy to define what Scholasticism is, 
and there is really more force than at first sight appears in 
Haureau’s seemingly tautologous definition, “Scholastic philo- 
sophy is the philosophy which was taught in the Schools.” It 
is in fact the philosophy of the schole, or, in other words, 
that which created the universities of Europe aud was in 
turn fostered by them. For in this respect, as well as in 
the subject-matter of what was taught, the rise of the 


new system effected what was nothing short of a revo- 
lution in medizval Europe. The old cathedral and monastic 
schools, which had afforded a fair instruction in grammar, were 
deserted for the new universities, and the students who had before 
been scattered over a number of smaller schools were assembled 
at a few great centres, which at once led to a concentration of 
energy and a freedom of handling unknown in earlier times. Com- 
pared with the preceding ages the intellectual emancipation of the 
eleventh, and stiil more of the succeeding centuries, was marvel- 
lous, though the Schoolmen themselves bowed down before the 
authority not only of the Church, but of Aristotle, who became to 
them, as it has been said, “a kind of supplementary Father.” 
They looked to authority for their premisses, and building, as 
they believed, on adamantine foundations, were fearless as to 
the conclusions and followed out their thoughts with a hardi- 
hood and exuberant ingenuity of what we might almost 
call rationalistic speculation which has perhaps never been 
surpassed. In the Organon of Aristotle they found an un- 
rivalled method for prosecuting their inquiries. And there 
is this distinction between the theological controversies of the 
early and of the middle ages, that the former mainly concerned 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith such as the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and the like, while the latter turned rather on the 
methods of the Divine operation—on such questions e.g. as the 
nature of the Atonement or of the Real Presence and the effects 
of sacramental grace. ‘The Fathers contended for the facts on 
which the faith is built, the Schoolmen for the ulterior questions 
which arise, upon the mode of the Divine action.” Their unflinch- 
ing belief in abstract principles was partly no doubt due to their 
ignorance of history ; but if their system was narrow, it is fair to 
remember that something of narrowness is almost inseparable from 
that concentration of thought and purpose by which the highest 
victories of humanity have been achieved. 

And now, if we turn from Scholasticism in general to Thomas 
Aquinas, “ the most saintly of the learned, and the most learned 
of the saints,” who was its leading representative, we shall find even 
a writer so little careful as Dean Milman to conceal his contempt 
for the whole system—of which he thinks “the sole result to 
posterity is barren amazement ”"—constrained to speak of him in 
terms of very high commendation. Aquinas, he tells us, was an 
intellectual theologian who approaches more nearly than most 
divines, or even than most philosophers, to pure embodied intellect, 
without polemical anger or ecclesiastical jealousies, with no fear 
of the consequences of any investigation, hardly hating heresy, and 
loving nothing but naked abstract truth. He reserves indeed its 
unassailable province to Church authority and tradition, but 
within the proper sphere of philosophy asserts full freedom, and 
will exempt no Father—not even St. Augustine—from critical 
examination; he is “ eclectic” and independent in his judg- 
ments. Where his views are narrow, it is rather his age that 
is in fault than himself. It was almost inevitable, living 
when he did, that he should condemn all “ usury,” that 
is interest on money, as dishonest, and that he should 
justify the forcible repression of heresy, which he defends 

y arguments very like those used in a later age by Dr. 
Johnson, On the other hand, on some practical questions he is 
notably in advance of his age. He distinctly maintains the right 
of subjects to withhold or withdraw their alle iance from unjust 
or usurping rulers. And he no less distinctly lays down that the 

rofession of an actor—which, according to a tradition long current 
in the Church, and often enforced by tpso facto excommunication, 
is unlawful—is not in itself unlawful or sinful, inasmuch as reerea- 
tion is necessary to mankind. “ Offctum histrionum, quod ordi- 
natur ad solatium hominibus exhibendum, non est secundum se 
illicitum. Bossuet characteristically asserts that he is mistaken on 
both points. It must be remembered that Thomas was hardly forty- 
eight at the time of bisdeath. The Swnma Theologie, which was 
placed on a table by the side of the Bible at the Council of Trent, 
occupied the last nine years of his life. Readers of Dante, who 
assigns to the Angelic Doctor a sphere beyond the reach of praise, will 
not need to be reminded how largely it has influenced the com- 
position of the Divina Commedia, But a more permanent interest 
perhaps attaches to his ethical than to his directly theological 
writings. Whether the principles of his theology are true or false 
is a question which can hardly affect our estimate of his personal 
greatness. That he must be reckoned, with Aristotle and St. 
Augustine, among the few master minds that have left their impress 
on the development of human thought is beyond question. As 
Bareille says, “He was indeed an extraordinary genius, whose 
power contemporary minds were constrained to recognize, whether 
they bruised themselves against his logic or submitted to his 
guidance ; he ruled in both ways, but more by seconding than by 
checking the movements of his age.” It is moreover a mistake to 
suppose that Aquinas, as the greatest of the Schoolmen, has only 
lett his mark on that scheme of Catholic philosophy, or theology, 
whichever we please to term it, which they aspired to build up on 
the foundations of the earlier patristic teaching. Scholasticism 
has helped to shape the principal Confessions of the Reformation 
no less unmistakably than the decrees of Trent, Its traces ma 
perhaps be less perceptible in the Thirty-nine Articles, whi 
partake of the nature of a compromise, but the Schoolmen are 
largely responsible for the methods, however strongly they might 
repudiate the conclusions, of Calvin's Institutes and the West- 
minster Confession. It is not of course the relative truth of the 
rival systems formulated at the Reformation that Leo XIII. in- 
tended to determine by his recent Encyclical; for him and those 
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whom he addresses that is not an open question. He was not 
thinking of the doctrines to be learnt, but of the manner of learning 
them. And to be brought into contact with such a mind as that 
of Aquinas cannot but tend, like the study of Aristotle, to 
sharpen the intellectual faculties. Whether Latin theology 
is a legitimate development of the doctrine of the ancient 
Church or a corruption of it, is a point on which opinions 
will necessarily differ, but there can be little doubt that 
those who are bound to acquire a knowledge of it had better 
go direct to the fountain head in writers like Thomas Aquinas 
than imbibe’ the stream when discoloured by later infusions 
and filtrated through meaner intellects. Modern Roman theology 
is virtually the creation of the Jesuits, but Aquinas was born 
three centuries before Ignatius Loyola. When the Pope puts 
him forward as the model for theological and philosophical 
students, he is only so far reactionary that he is recalling them 
from a later to an earlier, and what all who are acquainted with 
the subject will know to be a purer and healthier, tradition of their 
Church. 


THE TERRORS OF A GENERAL ELECTION. 


pas approach of a general election must cause considerable 
mentalanxiety toa body of men who arescarcely titted by nature 
to bear any severe intellectual strain. The typical British legislator 
has often been exposed to ridicule; but in the present crisis he cer- 
tainly deserves our sympathy. After an exceptionally long interval, 
he is suddenly called upon to play an unaccustomed part in public 
affairs, and to exchange the dignified ease of Westminster for the 
turbulent activity of the hustings. To the great mass of respect- 
able members of the House of Commons such a change must be 
fraught with suffering. The honest and estimable gentlemen 
whose oratorical exercise has been strictly limited to cheers and 

s, and whose punctual attendance in the division lobbies has 
placed them beyond reproach, are not necessarily endowed with 
the faculties required for a clear exposition of public policy. This 
is a task which in their capacity of members of Parliament they 
have wisely left to their leaders, It is rather too much to expect 


that a man who has honourably retired from business with a | 


fortune sufficient to deserve the confidence of a large constituency 
should straightway apply himself to the arduous study of public 
affairs, Political life would upon such terms be scarcely worth 
living, and the House of Commons would cease to be reckoned 
as the pleasantest club in London. To undertake anything 
like a serious study of the science of government would be in 
truth to make a business of pleasure, and thus to deprive a Par- 
liamentary career of the attractions which it now offers to those 
who have already exhausted their energies in the care of their 
own affairs. But, although this is undoubtedly true, it is a truth 
which is not sufficiently recognized by an exacting public. In the 
feeling of reverence which popularly attaches to our national insti- 
tutions, we are apt to regard the members of the House of Com- 
mons as a body of trained and expert legislators who are pro- 
foundly conversant with the questions they are called upon to 
determine. Such a presumption is both misleading and unjust. 
It may perhaps be fair to require of a criminal that he should 
know the law, but it is absolutely unfair to expect the seme know- 
ledge of a legislator. Still less have we the right to demand that 
a member of Parliament should understand those larger and more 
complex questions which affect Imperial policy. It is bad enough 
that respectable men of domestic habits and advancing years 
should be compelled to absent themselves from home and to keep 
late hours. So much, however, they are willing to endure for 
their country’s sake; but the claims of patriotism are unduly 
strained when we require that this self-sacrifice shall be in all 
cases associated with political intelligence. 

On the eve of a general election these sound and sober views of 
the proper duties of a member of Parliament are perhaps apt to be 
forgotten. A popular prejudice inclines us to expect from the 
candidate something whollly different from what is required in the 
full-fledged legislator, and the desire to satisfy this expectation 
leads in many cases to acute suffering and disappointment. If it 
were not for the comfort that springs out of the sense of having com- 
panions in misfortune, the effort and anguish of such an epoch would 
scarcely be tolerable. For the first time in a period, perhaps, of 
seven years, the steady-going legislator has to provide himself with 
a set of coherent political opinions, Although he may have passed 
through a blameless Parliamentary career, voting punctually with 
his party, and enthusiastic in his support of the local water scheme, 
he is not allowed to escape from this burdensome intellectual exer- 
cise. By the strict conventions of his position he is bound to assume 
the attitude of athinker, and to declare himself possessed of indi- 
vidual ideas. And by a still harder necessity he is pledged to try 
to find for these ideas a decent form of expression. Constituencies 
have become so unscrupulous as to demand information even upon 
questions of foreign policy. There was a time in the history of 
our country when it was enough for a politician to own a general 
distrust of the schemes of France, a sentiment which was at a 
later date exchanged for a manly contempt of Russia. But since 
those happy days no end of strange and uncouth names have 
blossomed upon the politician’s map. Men t middle life, 
who want nothing more than a quiet seat on the back benches, are 
torced to enter upon a methodical study of geography ; they must 
know what is meaut by “a big Bulgaria,” and be able to put their 


| finger upon Cyprus, or to trace the course of Lord Beaconsfield’s 

“ scientific frontier.” And if they wish to succeed they must per- 

form such intellectual feats without any appearance of effort 

or distress. There are so many younger aspirants for political 
lp wera to whom these complex problems are comparatively 
| familiar, that the mature candidate 1s now hardly pressed in the 
' race, and unless he can make a fair show of understandin 

| the questions of the hour, his prospects are gravely imperilled. 
| His difficulties would not, however, be altogether insupera- 
ble if he were allowed to take his own time, and to deal 
with the subjects of political controversy after his own 
fashion. It seems, indeed, somewhat unfair that the politi- 
cian should not be allowed to enjoy the kind of liberty that is 
granted to the popular preacher. The occupant of the pulpit is 
never harassed by an intrusive and vexatious curiosity. He can 
lavish upon his hearers all he knows without the fear of being 
asked for more, whereas the unfortunate candidate can never feel 
any assurance that his ignorance will be left undisturbed. To 
prepare for a general election is therefore even more difficult than 
to “cram” for a Civil Service Examination, for the public-spirited 
electors will admit no limitation of subject. Possibly when 
the arduous labours of statesmanship have come to be more clearly 
appreciated, some organized scheme of political examination will be 

aritably provided. Candidates will then be allowed to take up a 
certain number of subjects, and will not be exposed to inquiry upon 
matters outside the limits of their studies. The kind of political 
machinery that has been perfected at Birmingham and other large 
towns could be aptly applied to this end; and, besides selecting 
the fit person to represent the borough, the “Three Hundred ” 
might draw up a list of political questions in which the candidate 
would be expected to show pe wen Under such an arrange- 
ment the politician who had taken up Afghanistan as his special 
subject would not be required to answer any inquiries touching 
the Zulu war; nor would the philosopher who had lavished 
his intellectual resources upon the problems of the liquor 
traffic be liable to be embarrassed by impertinent questions 
as to local taxation. The statement of such a convenient ar- 
| rangement must seem like a tantalizing dream to the crowds of 
unfortunate gentlemen who will shortly have to meet their con- 
stituencies. In place of this orderly method of examination, they 
will have to face and to endure an irregular process of torture try- 
ing alike to their conscience and to their intelligence. In the 
short interval that must now elapse before the hour of their trial, vast 
piles of unstudied Blue-books will rise in judgment against them. 
Their sleep will be constantly interrupted by visions of the rubi- 
cund publican and the pale-faced abstainer ; they will see the Irish 
vote swiftly passing from their grasp, or will wake in conscience- 
stricken despair at the thought of having eaten unwisely of the 
forbidden fruit of Home Rule. It is in vain that they now turn 
their attention to the study of subjects too long neglected. The 
| wasted autumn days passed in a country house when there was 
| leisure enough to have ascertained the geographical position of the 
| Euphrates Valley are remembered with many vain regrets, All 
| opportunities of solid information have now passed beyond recall, 
and the little time that is still left scarcely suffices to determine 
the advantages of marrying a deceased wife's sister, or to settle the 
awful question of female suffrage. 

But even if we charitably assnme that the unfortunate candidate 
has made up his mind upon all these matters, his position never- 
theless demands our warmest sympathies. In the bosom of 
his family he has to endure bitter reproaches for interrupting 
the serious business of society with his trivial political concerns. 
No sooner have his wife and daughters comfortably settled them- 
selves down for the London season than they are recalled to the 
country to preside at electoral tea-parties and to listen to luminous 
expositions of Imperial policy. At such a moment the anxious 
mother will perhaps remind her husband that his career in Parlia- 
ment has been something of a disappointment to the family. While 
he is straining every nerve to regain his seat, she will possibly 
suggest that the moment has arrived when he should carefully 
consider his fitness for public life, and she will calmly point 
out to him that, in spite of the undiminished confidence of 
his constituents, time is slipping away and the girls are still 
unmarried. To such arguments as these the leaders of the two 
great parties have supplied their followers with no sufficient 
answer. In a season of stagnant trade and diminished rentals, the 
feminine reasoning acquires a double force and urgency ; for, if 
money is to be spent at all, surely his own flesh and blood have a 
higher claim than the Government or the Opposition. Harassed 
by these heartrending appeals from the domestic circle, the 
jaded candidate is apt to cut but a sorry figure before his con- 
stituents. After a few stormy meetings he begins himself to 
doubt whether he was ever intended by nature to take a 
prominent part in public affairs. A long silence in the 
House of Commons led him to take an exaggerated esti- 
mate of his own oratorical powers; and he now realizes, 
almost with the sense of new discovery, that he is neither 
a lucid nor a fluent speaker. He finds to his disgust that he 
is scarcely a match even for the leader of the local debating 
society, and he is forced to endure the humiliation of listen- 
ing to the cheers of the audience as this enthusiastic poli- 
tician exposes the miserable incompetence of their candidate. 
The chairman of his committee is not unlikely to prove a 
yet further source of disappointment. For months past the 
friendship of this valued personage has been sedulously culti- 
vated, has been allowed to shoot the pheasants, an’ 
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he has been repeatedly invited to dinner, and yet, in spite 
of every precaution, he incontinently pledges his chief to 
some dangerous admission with regard to “local option” or the 
burial of Dissenters. The time and energy of the candidate are 
henceforth entirely absorbed in endeavouring to rectify the blunder 
of his lieutenant. At every meeting he is obliged to enter upon 
a long and tedious personal explanation, and before this is success- 
fully completed he has forgotten the substance of a carefully pre- 
pared speech, and confused a mass of figures with a studied 
peroration concerning the responsibilities of empire and the beauty 
of freedom. For sufferings like these even success is but a poor 
recompense, and we suspect that if the House of Commons could 
bbe polled there would be found a number of worthy old gentlemen 
who would gladly follow the example of Cincinnatus, and exchange 
the business of government for the charms of rural life, 


RURAL POSTMEN. 


A= those victims of official economy who now and then 
share with Afghan assassins and other oppressed persons the 
sympathy of a tender-hearted public, rural postmen occupy what 
may be called a respectable position. The essentially common- 
place nature of their sufferings must prevent them from ever 
creating such sensation as is excited by more heroic characters. 
They are not liable to be run over and mangled like railway porters, 
‘or to be dashed against casual projections like female athletes; 
but in the temporary absence of any more important objects of 
compassion, they are a sure and unfailing resource for philan- 
thropists, professional and amateur. They resemble in one respect 
the article of female attire whose mention was so bitterly resented 
by Mrs, Wilfer; we “know they are there.” We also know that 
they have to walk considerable distances and that their salaries 
are not large. On the occasion of a heavy fall of snow or rain it 
may be easily conceived that the post is not a comfortable one, 
and we may even ee that they sometimes catch cold in 
the execution of their duty. They are therefore a legitimate 
cause of “tears of compassion trembling on the eyelids” of 
friends of humanity, whose sympathy might perhaps be rudely 
withdrawn from them if, as in the case of the Needy Knife- 
grinder, they were subjected to the test of a personal inter- 
view. The work of a rural letter-carrier makes no very great 
demands upon the intellect, and, like the making of laws, 
and other useful and important functions, it requires no special 
training. All that is needed isa disposition to walk the necessary 
distance, and a character for common honesty. Unless, therefore, 
the principle of competitive examination—which might in this 
case take the form of a long-distance walking competition—were 
adopted in the selection of candidates, it would be difficult to pre- 
vent many incompetent persons from entering the profession. 
Those “ wastrels,” as they are commonly called in the North of 
England, who can never settle down to any regular trade, some- 
times take up the work for a few weeks or months, until the 
monotony of their daily round begins to pall upon them, when 
they perhaps exchange it for tramping of a different kind, which, 
while it possesses the charm of variety, is not rewarded by any 
regular salary, and involves the necessity of frequently sleeping in 
the open air, together with other discomforts. It is seldom that 
country postmen belong to the class of agricultural labourers or 
other outdoor workers. Sometimes, indeed, the Squire gets the 
situation for a “ handy man” who is no longer handy; but for the 
most part they seem to be men of sedentary occupation, who 
from various causes have sought employment in the open air 
late in life. Of those whom we have known, by far the greater 
part have been tailors or bootmakers, who often ply their 
trade in the evening when their walking is over. Still more 
frequently they have given it up because it has injured their 
health, and the doctor has ordered them more active employ- 
ment. It ‘thus happens that the ‘office of letter-carrier is often 
undertaken by men whose constitution is already unsound, and 
the strain caused by exertion for which their previous way of 
life has rendered them unfit sometimes brings about a breakdown. 
If the death is sudden enough to involve an inquest, it is followed 
by an outburst of honest British indignation, somewhat akin to 
these periodical fits of nae Soe Macaulay ridiculed. The 
local and possibly also the London papers are inundated with 
letters on the inhuman treatment of Government servants, a 
member of the Statistical Society—who signs his name in full— 
calculates the pence and fractions of pence which the victim re- 
ceived for each mile that he walked, and men who grudge fourteen 
shillings a week to their own labourers are the first to inveigh 
inst the wickedness which requites so much industry with a 
pittance of twenty. No doubt to walk twenty-five or thirty miles 
a day is tolerably severe work for ordinary persons, and puts a 
us strain on weak hearts and diseased constitutions ; but for 
a strong healthy man there are worse things than exposure to wind 
and rain, and even in such winters as we have experienced latel: 
the number of days during which snow is on the ground is limited. 
The work is probably not much harder, and certainly is far less 
tiresome, than that of London postmen, while the pure air and 
pleasant scenery make the day’s walk in fine weather absolutely 


enjoyable. 
7 @ position, too, is worth some slight sacrifice of comfort, for 
the postman in retired districts is an important personage, and his 


arrival is the great event of eachday. He brings all the morning's 


news from the post town, a full account of the grand wedding 
which took place yesterday morning, and the concert last night; 
he knows the current price of corn, and whether there is a rise or 
| fall in the egg and poultry market; and, in fact, acts as a daily 
| supplement to the weekly newspaper. He takes a deep interest in 
| the young ladies at the hall and the parson’s daughter at the rec- 
| tory, and has a keen eye for letters addressed to them in a masculine 
handwriting. He resents the institution of private letter-bags, 
rather on the ground of interference with his prerogative than of 
the additional trouble which they entail upon him. The squire 
finds him useful, because he always knows where wild duck are 
lying, and, will undertake to put up a snipe which he marked 
| down in a field close by, He is adored by the women servants, 
and hated by the footman, who finds him a dangerous rival in the 
housemaid’s affections. Perhaps it is the thoroughly human char- 
acter of his interests which prevents the postman from attaining to 
scientific fame such as has been sumetimes”gained by bakers and 
others of humble station. It isas well that it should be so, for 
trains and mail-carts can hardly be expected to wait while a 
studious "papeomee is stopping to examine the geological forma~ 
tion of the country as manifested in a new railway cutting, 
or rushing across meadows in pursuit of a rare moth, or investi- 
gating the domestic habits of the common earth-worm; and a 
tmaster would scarcely be gratified if, on emptying the letter- 
eg he found them in the condition of Mr. Blasenbalg’s creel in 
New Men and Old Acres. Whatever the cause, we may be toler- 
| ably certain that no such student exists among postmen; for, if 
| there were such a person, his life would long since have been mado 
the subject of an instructive volume by the indefatigable Mr. 
Smiles. Perhaps their opportunities of close communion with 
nature, and their intercourse with all sorts and conditions of men, 
may suggest poetry as the study in which they are most likely to 
excel. They possess some, at least, of the qualifications pronounced 
necessary by the learned Imlac; and we may some day find 
‘“ Poems on Post-cards; or, the Lucubrations of a Letter-Carrier” 
mene the announcements in the publishers’ column of the 
imes. 

When the postman has a pony to help him on his way, the 
number and variety of the parcels which he can carry is truly 
astonishing. We have seen a man in the North of England ride 
into a village on a dun Iceland pony with a sack slung across the 
front of the saddle containing a couple of live ducks, whose 
heads, thrust through holes cut at each end, were now and then 
turned upwards with an expression quite pathetic, while they pro- 
tested loudly against the irregular method of their conveyance. 
Two pairs of heavy boots hung down from behind, while the man 
himself had his letter-bags on one side, a huge parcel under the 
opposite arm,a net of lemons over his shoulder, and a leg of 
mutton balanced by some mysterious means on the saddle in front 
of him. It is scarcely to be wondered at if such a general bene- 
factor occasionally suffers from the injudicious hospitality of his 
friends. Beer in warm weather and spirits in cold are often too 
freely bestowed in return for some specially interesting piece of 
news, or as payment of the carriage of a parcel, and towards the 
conclusion of his round the postman’s gait is not always charac- 
terized by that steadiness pin gptemar rk which are desirable in a 
public functionary. He naturally resents any allusions to his in- 
tirmity, and we have known one to be so enraged by the insults of 
an irreverent chimney-sweep as to throw down his bags and 
challenge the mocker to fight. The timely intervention of two 
policemen rescued the bags from the gutter and their bearer from 
utter defeat. The difficulty which exists in some districts of 
getting men to undertake the work makes the authorities look 
kindly upon such slight irregularities. A fall by the roadside, 
followed by entire inability to rise again, has been charitably 
ascribed to sunstroke, without too careful an inquiry into the 
question whether the sun chanced to shine on that particular day ; 
and a long-suffering postmaster once told us that, if any of his 
letter-carriers did not arrive at the proper time, he always sent a 
cart to pick the man out of the ditch and to collect any letters 
which might be lying about the road. 

It sometimes happens that a rural letter-carrier is also the 
village postmaster, and in this case the business of the post-office 
is generally carried on by his wife. The office then becomes for 
the women of the village what the public-house is for the men, 
and Mrs. Mailsetter in Antiquary is by no means the onl 
postntistress who has got into trouble through anxiety to know 
about the business of = neighbours. It would be interesting to 
know how many of these officials are dismissed every year for 
i ities of this kind. Sometimes, no doubt, discretion gets 
the better of curiosity, and investigations are confined to the 
covers of letters, which afford ample material for speculation. A 
rapid succession of blue envelopes, directed in the cramped cha- 
racter of small tradesmen or the big round hand of a lawyer's 
clerk, may be the first indication of an approaching bankruptcy. 
Frequent letters addressed to a lady in a masculine hand will 
suggest an engagement not yet made public, and a scrutiny of the 
agar may sometimes serve to identify the happy man. 

authorities of a country post-office may thus gain consider- 
able insight into their neighbours’ affairs by the indulgence of 
what they would no doubt regard as legitimate curiosity, and 
without overstepping the bounds of honesty; but there are times 
when this source of information fails. Perhaps a series of letters 
in an unknown hand, and with a postmark which conveys no dis- 
tinct idea to the official mind, creates a misdirected longing 
after truth, But as the culprit in this case has no inten- 
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tion of immediate confession, such rough-and-ready means of | 
access to the desired knowledge would be dangerous, and the 
domestic appliances of every-day life suggest a far less clumsy 
alternative. The kettle singing on the hob has more uses than 
the innocent one of tea-making, and the jet of steam which 
issues from the spout is an excellent means of producing solution of 
continuity between the flapand the main body of an envelope, without 
leaving any distinct traces of its use. The letter, having been read, 
is carefully fastened up again and sent on. If there is any delay 
in its delivery, it is probably not noticed, or passed over with a 
grumble. The culprit, encouraged by a first success, grows more 
and more daring, and the spout of the tea-kettle comes into con- 
stant use. It is notin human nature that the intelligence thus 
discovered should be kept entirely secret. The desire of contri- 
buting something new to the stock of village gossip overpowers 
prudential considerations, and perhapsa neighbour is taken into 
confidence. More often, no doubt, the news is vaguely hinted at 
as something which has been heard from a friend at a distance, or 
been told by some one who has dropped in at the office—a stranger, 
of course. Gradually the whole village is set by the ears, and 
i o begin to wonder how it is that their must private affairs are 

own all over the country side. Suspicion is thus aroused; but 
so long as the inquiring mind of the postmistress confines its in- 
vestigations to the letters of her neighbours and equals, the chances 
of detection are very small. The rustic is slow to take action of | 
any kind, and in such a case would certainly not know what kind 
of action to take. His notions of how letters come and go are of 
the vaguest, and he lives in utter ignorance of the existence of a 
Postmaster-General. Thus the emoluments of a rural postmaster- 
ship may long continue to form a kind of “ endowment of research,” 
unless a stronger and more reckless curiosity impels the culprit to 
tamper with the letters of her social superiors. Then detection 
sooner or later is almost certain. ‘The squire, after writing indig- 
nantly to his favourite journal on the subject of postal irregulari- 
ties in general without producing any beneficial effects, bethinks 
him of writing to the authorities on his own particular case. 
Perhaps the spout of the kettle some day performs its functions 
inadequately, and necessitates the suppression of a letter, or a 
clumsy attempt to reproduce the original method of fastening it. 
Suspicion then becomes certainty, and just when the unconscious 
woman is gloating over some interesting details of family history 
or a specially tender passage in a love-letter, an official appears to 
pronounce sentence of dismissal, and to take charge of the office 
until a trustworthy person can be found in the neighbourhood. 
Meanwhile the ejected one is left to undergo the jeers of her 
offended neighbours, and a sermon from the rector on a text taken 
from the third chapter of the Book of Genesis. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S NINE POINTS. 


fi’ is not easy to calculate exactly whether the Government, 
before finally deciding on a dissolution, had before them the 
curious letter which Mr. Gladstone addressed at the end of 
last week to the Svofsman. Mr. Gladstone has been, naturally 
enough, inclined of late to communicate with the organs of | 
public opinion chiefly read by those whom he hopes to make his 
constituents; and it is doubtless an additional attraction to him 
that the Scotch papers are free from the lamentable taint besetting 
London journalism. Otherwise it was almost unkind of him not 
to let the inhabitants of the unworthy city which happens to be 
the capital of Great Britain participate at once in the amusement 
he had. in store for them. A document more characteristic of 
“the stern logician Gladstone ”—as a French newspaper, with re- 
markable and ultra-Gallic felicity, has just described him—has 
hardly ever appeared, and it is an odd enough coincidence that he 
should, so to speak, “ go to the country” upon it. Chronological 
and other reasons seem to acquit the Ministry of any malicious 
intention in the matter, but the coincidence, let it be once more 
repeated, is certainly a curious accident. 

It seems that some time ago—indeed we have a more or less dis- 
tinct remembrance of the faet—Mr. Gladstone solemnly contra- 
dicted twelve lies which were being circulated by wicked Tories 
respecting him. On this occasion he cannot muster more than 
nine untruths which require to be solemnly testified against. This 
of itself, to adopt for a moment his own style of criticism, throws 
serious doubt on the accuracy of his first paragraph. This 
— states that, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, “ whatever may 

ave been or may continue to be the depression of trade, 
the circulation of untruths and calumnies continues to be 
brisk.” Now, by irresistible arithmetic, we find that the 
circulation of untruths and calumnies has diminished to the 
extent of 25 per cent., so that the preamble would seem to 
be not proven. Mr. Gladstone then states that “the practice 
of fabrication by some, leading to culpably careless adoption 
by others, is, as far as he knows, without precedent in political 
warfare "—a statement which shows a decidedly less intimate 
acquaintance with political history than we should have supposed 
him to possess. The interest of the epistle, however, lies charac- 
teristically in the postscript, wherein the nine articles of Tory 
calumny are solemnly marshalled in order that be without 
qualification contradicted. It has been said, we are told, that it is 
Mr. Gladstone’s intention to raise the question whether the exclu- 
sion of Roman Catholics from the throne is a political necessity ; | 
that he was a faggot voter for Midlothian; that he suggested | 


} 


the formation of the Civil Service Stores in lieu of an increase 
of salaries; that he sanctioned the exertions of an emissery from 
England to stimulate the war feeling in Russia; that he was 
connected with Gilbey and Co.; that he has announced an inten- 
tion to withdraw the country from all its entangling engagements ; 
that he was in office for sixteen years out of the twenty from 1856 
to 1876; that during those years there was “ no action, or protest, 
or otherwise ” (sic), on behalf of the subject races of Turkey ; and, 
lastly, that he has treated the connexion of the colonies with the 
mother-country as matter of indiflerence. All which positions Mr. 
Gladstone does solemnly and without qualification deny. The 
first thought that strikes a reader of this singular list will be the 
odd admixture of its component parts. The first, third, and fifth 
articles are wholly out of keeping with the other six, and require, 
one would have thought, either a wholly different kind of notice 
or no notice at all. Itis quite possible that such allegations 
may have been made; it is quite certain that, if they have 
been made, they are not worth contradiction, and hardly 
worth attention. There have been times perhaps when voters 
could have been got to believe that Mr. Gladstone helped in alter- 
ing the wine duties because he was interested in the importation 
of wine, and that Gladstone claret thus deserves its name in an- 
other sense than that generally received. But, if Mr. Gladstone 
really thinks that any voter of Midlothian would allow his vote to 
be decided by an idle tale of this kind, referring to a matter twenty 
years old and bearing on the face of it its own absurdity and false- 
hood, we should think that his best plan was not to court the 
suffrages of such aconstituency. The charge about the Civil 
Service Stores is more fantastic, more ingenious, and much less 
vulgar. Unfortunately, however, it is a little too ingenious, 
though the victim might, had he a grain of that humour which is 
unfortunately absent from his composition, have adopted it as a tri- 
bute to his owr financial ingenuity. The champion of retrenchment 
should surely not treat thus harshly a soft impeachment which opens 
up endless possibilities of economy. Who knows but that in the 
federation of the world to which some of Mr. Gladstone’s friends. 
look forward, all public salaries may be abolished by an extension 
of this method, co-operation and cutting down of the estimates 
marching hand in hand even to the vanishing-point of the estimates. 
altogether? There is a tradition that in the palmy days of 
medieval Universities, their members used to support themselves 
by making each other's coats and boots. The army, navy, and civil 
service of the future may be destined, if this bright hint of Mr. 
Gladstone’s calumniator be properly improved, to subsist in the- 
same manner. In the article about admitting Roman Catholics to. 
the throne we enter upon a new field. This charge is evidently 
calculated for the latitude and longitude of Edinburgh, and it is- 
— possible that it may have been really made. But here also- 
the meeting of hypothetical accusations of this sort displays Mr. 
Gladstone in a somewhat comical light. There is a story, too: 
irreverent, unfortunately, for full quotation, which tells how an 
Irish electioneerer once parried a large number of accusations by 
replying that, at any rate, he had never committed a certain fantas- 
tic crime invented by him on the spur of the moment. The audience: 
were expected to iofer, and did infer, that his opponent was guilty 


| of this outrage. Could not Mr. Gladstone have retaliated upon 


Lord Dalkeith in a similar fashion? We are afraid that he could 
not; for, as we have said, it has not pleased Providence to provide: 
him, among his many and remarkable gifts, with one single grain 
of the commodity called humour. 

The remaining charges, though less amusing at first sight, 
are productive of plenty of amusement when looked at a little 
closer, and illustrate the idiosyncrasies of their contradictor 
quite as well as the others, When we examine them, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Gladstone’s courageous denial is in some cases 
merely a formal and colourable exculpation; that in others 
it assumes as fact what is really matter of argument; and 
that in others, again, it is, to put the matter politely, not in ac- 
cordance with history. In two cases the denial is quite true to the 
ear, but, as it happens, false to the sense. Mr. Gladstone is, we 
believe, absolutely correct in saying that he never was a faggot 
voter for Midlothian. But the maker of this charge—an idle 
piece of political recrimination enough—no doubt had in his mind 
the fact that something like a faggot qualification was once created, 
or sought to be created, for Mr. Gladstone in a Scotch constituency. 
In the same way it is literally false that Mr. Gladstone was in 
office for sixteen out of the twenty years from 1856 to 1876. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Gladstone was in office during thirteen Ses- 
sions (twelve according to the most rigid computation), covering 
perts of fifteen different years during that time. But it is again 
clear that the gist of the charge is that Mr. Gladstone was in 
office during the greater part of the time which elapsed between the 
Treaty of Paris and the Herzegovinian insurrection. Thisis as abso- 
lutely true as the form in which it was stated is slovenly and erro- 
neous. It may be the part of a stern logician to meet accusations 
in this way, but it is scarcely that of a candid moralist. In the 
other four heads we come upon purely argumentative matter. Mr. 
Gladstone denies without qualification that he sanctioned the exer- 
tions of an emissary to stimulate the war feeling in Russia. Now 
this matter was fully sifted in the controversy between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bourke a short time ago, when it was 
proved that, if Mr. Gladstone did not exactly sanction the ex- 
ertions of an emissary to stimulate the war feeling in Russia, he did 
sanction the translation of a pamphlet of his into Russian by a per- 
son who was afterwards reported as publicly representing himself 
as Mr. Gladstone's friend, agent, or emissary ; and such translation 
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could only have been made with the intention, as it undoubtedly 
had the effect, of stimulating the war feeling in Russia. Again, 
Mr. Gladstone denies that during his tenure of office no effort 
was made on behalf of the subject races of Turkey. This too 
is a point which has been over and over again debated, and we 
shall be within the truth when we say that Mr. Gladstone will find 
it hard to get any impartial judge to endorse his contradiction 
except in a purely formal sense. Much the same may be said of 
the article about the colonies. We need only ask what the 
colonies themselves thought on the subject during Mr. Gladstone's 
Premiership. As to announcing an intention to withdraw the 
country from its entangling engagements, we dare say that Mr. 
Gladstone never arranged these precise words in this precise 
order. But that they represent a legitimate inference from many 
of his speeches, especially those of the Midlothian campaign, is 
best suggested by the fact that his own supporters thought it 
necessary to hint gently that surely Mr. Gladstone did not mean 
what he is thus represented to have said. Far be it from us to 
uestion the truth and sincerity of these denials. But we think 
at, considering all things, they ~ x have been a little less 
off-hand if they were to be made at all. That, like the others, they 
had better—from Mr. Gladstone’s point of view and that of 
his party—not have been made at all, is pretty clear. They 
may well enough suit the oses of Scotch electioneer- 
ing, which turns much on what is called “ heckling ”—the 
proposition, that is to say, by casual persons of all sorts of insig- 
nificant questions, to which a candidate is expected to return a 
categorical and unhesitating answer. This extension of the cate- 
chetical method into matters political has never been very much 
the fashion in England; and it will, we hope, be long before it 
becomes fashionable. It leads, as we have seen, either to the 
habit of elevating the most trivial matters into a factitious 
importance, or else to the still worse habit of torturing truth and 
fact so as to give a categorical denial that will serve the pu 
and be formally maintainable. If a statesman of Mr. Gladstone's 
rank cannot hold his own without descending to contradict 
vulgar rumours attacking his honesty, and without quibbling about 
points of infinitesimal importance with all comers, he exhibits, 
consciously or unconsciously, a singular weakness of attitude. 


A LIBERATIONIST PANIC. 


it is commonly supposed that paroxysms of ecclesiastical fright 
and cries of “The Church in danger!” recur more frequently 
in the history of the “State Church” than in that of the “ Free 
Churches.” Yet, however it may have been in the age of Queen Anne 
and Dr, Sacheverell, it seems in the age of Queen Victoria 
and Mr. R. W. Dale that an excited condition of politico- 
religious apprehension is merely intermittent amongst Church- 
men, but is chronic amongst Dissenters. The columns of the 
Dissenting newspapers for the last few weeks have exhibited 
the interesting spectacle of the rise and progress of a Libera- 
tiorist grievance. The first, note of the shriek was struck by 
the Nonconformist and Independent on January 22nd, in an 
article with the significant title, ‘The Decennial Census—Rocks 
Ahead.” For the last two decades the Liberationist agitators 
have traded on the absurd and worthless statistics which were 

rovided for them by Mr. Horace Mann in the census of 1851. 
English Puritanism has never been remarkable for accuracy in 
figures, but has always shown a preference for round numbers. The 
“‘Millenary Petition” which the Nonconformists presented to 
James I. bore only some seven hundred and fifty signatures instead 
of a thousand ; but it was immediately entered in the archives of 
Puritan tradition, and is confidently cited by Dissenting lecturers, 
as the petition of the “‘ Thousand ” Ministers. No sober historical 
eritic, Conformist or Noreonformist, has ever been able to fit a name 
to each of the “Two Thousand” who are supposed to have 
been ejected from English benefices after the Act of Uniformity, 
or rather between the restoration of the episcopate in 1660 and 
the passing of the Act in 1662. Nevertheless a modern Dissenter 
aecepts the numerical tradition of the Two Thousand confessors 

uite as implicitly as any market-woman of the Rheinland accepts 
the numerical tradition of the Eleven Thousand virgin-companions 
of St. Ursula. The untrustworthy arithmetic of English Dissent 
reached a climax ir Mr. Bright’s recent speech at Union Chapel, 
Tslington, when he rhapsodically asserted that “half the popula- 
tion, measured by those who attend places of worship, are Non- 
conformists”—by which he meant Dissenters or Separatists, 
which the old Nonconformists were not, having been the greatest foes 
to wee, as all their writings prove. No doubt Mr. Bright and 
his hearers heartily wish that half the population of the land 
were Dissenters. Whether they are or are not is very easily dis- 
eoverable. Ifthesimple, honest, straightforward question “ What 
is your religious professicn ?” were put to every English head of 
a family by the census-takers of 1881, as the Council of the 
Social Science Association has innocently suggested, the statistics 
of English religion would be removed out of unscientific fog into 
scientific sunshine. Accurate and unanswerable demonstration 
would take the place of wild assertion and loose conjecture. 
Churchmen seem to have no fear of such a census; but the bare 
suggestion of it has filled the ranks of Dissent with panic. Detection 
of their bad arithmetic by a genuine census is the “ rock ahead.” 
The spark kindled by the Social Science Association has blazed 
up into a “ burning question,” and the Liberation Society, the 


Dissenting deputies, and all the sectarian newspapers agree in 
demanding that the Census of 1881 shall have no religious 
column, or shall be vague, useless, and misleading in the 
article of religion, like the Census of 1851. That Census, as 
every one will remember, did not include a census of religious pro- 
fession, but substituted for it a census of the accidental attendance 
at churches and cy, on a particular Sunday. At the time of 
the next decennial Census, in 1861, the Dissenters raised such loud 
shrieks of terror and anger at the prospect of the detection of their 
numerical minority, that they succeeded in obtaining the rejection 
of a clause requiring every occupier to state the religious profession 
of each person in his house on the night of the Census. The 
wanted the State to re-establish that illusory form of taking stock 
of the “‘ comparative religion ” of the nation which had done them 
such good service during the preceding decade, and accordingly 
Mr. Edward Baines moved that an inquiry should be made, and 
returns be obtained from all places of worship, similar to those 
obtained in the Census of 1851. 

Any one who has pondered seriously over the title of the 
Liberation Society cannot fail to be struck by the fact that it as- 
sumes the good of the Church of England to be the chief end of its 
existence. It was founded, as we all know, in order to burst the 
bonds of Churchmen, and to liberate them from “ State patro: 
and control.” Hence the Liberationist newspapers fall naturally 
into the hypocrisy of pretending to be the sincerest friends of the 
National Church. e Christian World, in an article ominous) 
entitled “ A Sectarian Census,” offers the following kindly bit 
of counsel :—“ Were Churchmen wise, they would ask for a 
census on the lines of 1851.” Itis amusing but perplexing to 
find that the sixpenny Nonconformist and Independent, which is 
issued from the same office as the penny Christian World, 
and which is partly made up of the same typographical mate- 
rials, dissents entirely from its fellow-combatant. “ The 
Religious Census of 1851,” says the more expensive Dis- 
senting paper, “ was too damaging to the Church of England for 
its authorities ever willingly to consent to similar returns being 
obtained.” If any unprejudiced observer will collect a series of 
the arguments which the Liberationists are now busily urgi 
against the honest form of census Lag, "wes by the Social Science 
Association, and on behalf of the illusory census proposed by 
themselves, he will be amazed at their shifty, contradictory, 
and casuistical tone. Their great dread, as one of them freely 
confesses, is the taking of “a plebiscite on the subject of Dis- 
establishment.” The refusal of Liberal constituencies to have 
Liberationist candidates forced upon them by caucuses and 
“ Hundreds,” of which local Dissenting ministers invariably form 
a component part; the regular diminution of Dissenting congre- 

ations by the ravages of Ritualism on one side and of 

lymouth Brethren and the more “dissident” sects on the 
other, are possibly opening their eyes to the fact that they 
have been living in a fool’s paradise for the last twenty years. 
They have been congratulating themselves and_heaping together 

litical capital throughout this period on the edit of the “ re- 
igious accommodation” which they have provided, the chapels 
which they have built, the sheds which pat have hired, the 
theatres which they have opened for Sunday performances, the 
“sittings” which they have added. The official statistics 
of Wesleyan Methodism, to say nothing of less popular sects, 
have proved year by year during the same period that the 
increase of sittings and the decrease of sitters may be 
correlative ecclesiastical phenomena. A Dissenting minister 
writing to the Nonconformist and Independent trusts that 
“an etfort will be made to carry a clause providing for accurate 
returns being obtained of the number of places of worship and of 
sittings provided by each religious denomination”; and he adds 
that “it would be well to give publicity to the fact, which is 
already demonstrated by the returns in the Diocesan Calendars, 
that the Church of England does not provide accommodation for 
more than a fourth part of the population.” These shiity, worth- 
less, and indirect tricks of sectarian arithmetic are to be urged upon 
the State in order that the State may save the sects from 
revealing the comparative numerical feebleness of their adherents. 
The Dissenting leading articles upon the Census male fun of an 
immense number of lishmen whom they please to label “ no- 
minal adherents of the Church.” But, unless every sitter upon a 
new Wesleyan, Independent, or Baptist “sitting” may be asked 
the direct question, “ What is your religious profession?” how 
can the statistician be certain whether the sitter is or is “ not 
a bond fide member of the Church” of Methodism, Independency, 
or Anabaptism? The sitter may have taken the sitting because he 
admires the preacher, or because the chapel is near his house. 
Other reasons may have guided his choice. Some time ago we 
were informed by an official of an Independent congregation that a 
friend came into his town with the intention of setting up a baker's 
shop ; but before deciding where he would take a “ sitting,” he put 
the leading question, “Can you teli me, as a friend, at which 
chapel there are fewest bakers?” If the Liberationist has 
aright to insist that the State shall weed the National Church 
of all Churchmen who are “nominal adherents,’ of all who are 
not “bend jide members,” the statistician has a similar right to 
demand that each sect shall only be allowed to claim as its own 
those who are “ bond fide members,” and are not merely “nominal 
adherents.” The latter phrase, as used by Liberationist agitators, 
is an intolerable insult to hundreds of cultivated Englishmen, and 
to tens of thousands of the English poor. Olergymen and Dis- 
senters alike need to be reminded that a man may be a very zealous 
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Churchman without being a regular church-goer. The Church 
of England never had two more devoted adherents than Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. Their influence is felt at this hour in the direction 
taken by the two most influential forces of her contemporary life— 
the High Church movement, and the Broad Church movement; 
the foremost men of these two schools were in great measure the 
spiritual children of one or of the other, or of both. Yet Words- 
worth and Coleridge were not assiduous church-goers. It must 
be remembered that church-going is not a part of the religion of 
a Churchman in the same d in which the “ meeting” is a part 
of the religion of a Dissenter. It would be easy to produce a very 
long catalogue of enthusiastic Churchmen, from the days of the 
canonized hermits to our own generation, who did not or who 
do not comply with that dogmatic test of “bond fide member- 
ship” which the Liberation Society, the Dissenting deputies, and 
the sectarian newspapers have defined as the only true test, and 
which they want the State to establish by law in its Census of 
1881. The professed foes of Establishment and of State inter- 
ference in religion coolly demand that Mr. Sclater-Booth’s Census 
Bill shall be made intoa new “Test Act,” which is to be turned 
against Conformists instead of Nonconformists. 

We have already observed that there is something shifty, 
casuistical, and self-contradictory in the Liberationist scheme 
of counting seats instead of counting souls, and in the pleas 
which the agitators offer for their misleading alternative. This 
plan isto be forced by the State upon Churchmen in order to com- 
pel them to submit to some “ bond fide test” of their religious 
opinions ; but Dissenters, on the contrary, are to be freed by the 
State from any compliance with the more direct and common- 
sense plan desired by every serious statistician, and used in every 
other civilized nation in Europe, “ because,” as Mr. Henry Richard 
said to the Dissenting deputies, “we deny the right of the State 
to make this compulsory inquisition under penalties of law into 
the religious opinions of the people.” Their religious opinions are 
not the object of the inquiry, but their denominational member- 
ship. Mr. Richard thought he had made a splendid point, and he 
was rewarded by the “laughter” of his audience, when he de- 
manded, “ Who is, for instance, to say the religious opinion of a 
baby?” The most scrupulous of householders can scarcely refuse 
to say whether the aby is to be entered as a member of the 
family of Smith, or of Jones, or of Montmorency. Mr. Richard 
speaks exactly as if it were still a political offence to be and to 
declare oneself a Roman Catholic or a Quaker. It is surprising to 
us that he and his fellow-agitators against an equitable common- 
sense Census show no sorrow at the declension of that spirit of 
“testimony” which was the glory of former generations of 
Puritans, Quakers, and Methodists. Concealment of their re- 
ligious profession, which the degenerate sons affect to regard as 
a supreme obligation of the conscience, would have been regarded 
by their ancestors as the deepest crime against conscience. The Free- 
man, a weekly organ of the Baptists, goes further than Mr. Richard, 
and to discover a similarity between the English House 
of Commons and King Nebuchadnezzar. “ Let our friends of the 
Establishment,” it exclaims, “ enrol amongst their number all the 
infamous and impious who have not the courage to avow their 
scepticism ; that is their business.” And after handing over, with 
genuine Pharisaism, “all the publicans and sinners” to the 
Church, it goes on to assert that the Baptists “ object to the In- 
quisition ; it is no secret that many excellent Christian men 
are prepared at any cost to follow the grand old Nonconformists 
of Babylon and dare the results, simply writing ‘ O Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in this matter.’” The 
choice of a precedent does not say much for Baptist study of the 
Old Testament. Nebuchadnezzar had commanded “ an inquiry to 
be made into the religious profession of every inhabitant ”—we 
use the words of the Dissenting deputies. The three Con- 
formists to the National Church of Israel, instead of refusing to 
state “their religious profession,” like the English ‘ Noncon- 
formists,” made the boldest and most open statement of it. 
If the Freeman had quoted the seventeenth and eighteenth 
verses, it would have perceived the absurdity of its per- 
verted application of the sixteenth verse. The Church and 
the sects do not and cannot agree as to the human elements which 
go to make “a Church.” The former, quite independently of the 
accident of its establishment or disestablishment, is built upon a 
foundation as wide as humanity and nationality, and offers bap- 
tism, the instrument of its membersbip, to “all nations” and to 
“every creature.” A sect, on the contrary, is built upon the 
narrower foundation of election, or of conscious conversion, or of 

ment in a set of religious opinions. The Brownists and Ana- 
‘baptists of Elizabeth’s day gloried in being the members of “a 
little flock.” They declared the parochial congregations of the 
Church of England to be no churches, but anti-Christian assem- 
blies, because they were too wide and generous, and comprehended 
the “‘ mixed multitude.” In the same spirit of excommunicating 
narrowness, the modern Liberationist interferes with the freedom 
of religious confession. He says, “I have decided, and I want the 
State to decide, that church-going, chapel-going, sitting or pew- 
hiring, are the only permissible proofs of adherence to a Church. 
Unless the census-taker finds you at church, I shall not allow you 
to call yourself a Churchman. 


| 


GOODRICH CASTLE. 


“ FT ORD TALBOT of Goodrig and Urchenfield” is one of the 

titles of “our English Achilles” in the swelling proclama- 
tion of that hero's honours in the first part of Henry VI. The 
traveller to Goodrich Castle, between Ross and Monmouth, will 
owe neither to the annotators of Shakspeare nor to Murray’s 
Handbook to Herefordshire his information that this baronial 
fortress stands within the remarkable territory of Archenfield, or 
that it was the feudal home of the renowned antagonist of Jeanne 
d@’Arc. Sir John Talbot's presence, indeed, was more powerfully 
felt on the banks of the Loire than on the heights of the Wye, 
but his war-beaten face was feared even in the latter province. 
We may first touch upon the character of his border feudality, 
which Rehees his time held some singular political privileges. 
Urchenfield, or, as it is named in Domesday, Archenfield, or, as it 
was called under the Welsh princes, Ergyng, comprehended the 
portion of Herefordshire south-west of the Wye; Moccas being 
the most northerly parish, and the ancient confines of the _ 
vince being the same as those of the present Deanery of Irchin- 
field, which includes thirty-eight churches. In the reign of 
Edward the Confessor the borderland of was inhabited 
by a mixed population of Welsh and Saxons, having laws and 
customs of their own. The King had there ninety-six freemen 
with their villeins, who paid tribute to the crown in honey. In 
keeping with the custom of more purely Saxon states human life 
was valued in pieces of silver, 2 King’s man being worth twice 
as much as a thane’s man. If a Welshman killed a Welshman 
the parents of the slain man plundered the slayer and his rela- 
tions, and set fire to their houses and harried them until the 
burial of the corpse on the following day at noon, the King 
receiving a third part of the prey and the parents of the victim 
keeping the remainder. To “ post like the commandment of a 
king,” Ulysses’s instance of peremptory despatch, would not in 
this liberty have applied, for here the King’s writ did not run. 
Screened by forests, defended by rocks, and moated by the river, 
the region was a natural stronghold of freedom and independence. 
The prerogatives of the people were therefore thought worthy of 
careful statement in Domesday in order to their conservation ; for 
the men of Archenfield were, moreover, a warlike body which the 
Conqueror thought it wiser to conciliate than to offend, and to 
rouse for rather than against him. Their claim to lead the royal 
army in marching towards the enemy, and to form the rereward 
on return from an expedition, was allowed, together with other 
observances that marked them a peculiar people. It is stated that 
King Edward the Confessor had here three churches, whose priests, 
besides offering masses for him every week, performed his em- 
bassies to the Welsh chieftains; for the ministers of religion were 
reverenced, says Higden (X. Script., 188) like angels, no ambassa- 
dors being so willingly obeyed. The churches referred to are 
Hentlend, Whitchurch, and Ballingham, which are still comprised 
in the Irchinfield deanery. Eighty years before St. Augustine 
lifted up the cross at Canterbury Dubritius had Christianized the 
Welsh borderland; and to that saint each of the churches named 
is dedicated, they having been, until the year 1133, included in the 
see of Llandaff, of which he was bishop. The prescriptive relief 
from ordinary tallage was enjoyed in the province until $ 
Edward ITI., when, notwithstanding the petition of the inhabitants 
for continued exemption, and their citation of Domesday in proof 
of their historical freedom from tribute, except to proceed in the 
Royal army when commanded, they were taxed with the rest of 
the county of Hereford (Rot. Parl. IT. 82). 

It is fortunate for the modern eye that in old days the 
point of landscape best suited for a defensive work generally 
commanded the choicest scenery, a remark to which the situa- 
tion of Goodrich Castle is no exception. Natural perfection of 
landscape, said a critic of the last century, is not often rea- 
lized. Nature, says William Gilpin, lays out her plans on 
a magnificent scale, but shows little taste in the distribution 
of her opulent materials. Her barbaric riches require artistic 
skill to arrange so that “lines of confusion and stones of 
emptiness” may be brought into harmony and fulness of meaning. 
But “ the landscape at Goodrich,” remarks our fastidious critic, 
“ is correctly picturesque,” a judgment in which most spectators 
of the scenery will agree. The winding river, bordered on one side 
by verdant acclivities, and on the other by stately cliffs that are 
broken and splintered into a thousand wild and grotesque forms 
and draperied with creeping shrubs, flowers, and foliage of all 
colours, might have inspired Milton when he described the out- 
skirts of Eden. At least it may help us to realize his picture, 
particularly when the level rays of a glittering sunset strike across 
the natural turrets and battlements in the distance, and the “rocky 
pillars” on the frontier of the vista. 

Goodrich Castle is not mentioned in Domesday, nor is there 
any account of itserection. Godric Mappeson, whose name ex~ 
plains that of Goodrich, is said in the Survey to hold pastures 
and a fishery in Archenfield, for which he returned eighteen 
sextaros of honey; a kind of tribute which shows that an apium 
custos, or keeper of bees, was among the twenty-nine serfs who 
cultivated his estate. Herefordshire and Gloucestershire in the 
eleventh century were lands flowing with milk and honey, or 
at least with honey, bees, if we may judge from the evidence of 
Domesday, being almost as abundant as flowers. In the prepara- 
tion of mead and of confections for sacred and secular feasts, 


honey was an important article of commerce, and nearly every 
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copse, grove, and monastic garden in certain provinces fostered 
its swarms of bees. The rectangular keep, which is the most 
perfect joan of the ruin, is one of the teendee “ castles and pyles” 
which William II. empowered the Lords Marchers to erect against 
the predatory incursions of the Welsh. The Red King had thrice 
invaded Wales in person, the last time in 1089, when he threatened 
to exterminate every man in that turbulent country. He was 
roused to this furious spirit of vengeance by the Welshmen having, 
in spite of the Royalists of Archenfield, seized the opportunity of 
his absence in Normandy to lay waste the bordering counties with 
unsparing slaughter of their inhabitants, William's sanguinary in- 
tention was defeated by the protection afforded to the enemy in the 
impenetrable recesses of their mountains and forests. Being baffled 
in a summary conquest of the country, Rufus deputed the work of 
subjection to his chief barons, of whom it might be said, as of 
the servants of Alexander in the Maccabees, “they all put crowns 
upon themselves”; and their claims to petty sovereignty lasted to 
the time of Sir John Talbot, who exercised his power with tra- 
ditional severity, though not with “snaffle, spur, and spear,” as 
did his forerunners. One of these chieftains was Hugh de Lacy, 
whose feudal sway in Herefordshire extended over sixty-five lord- 
ships which had been confiscated from Roger his brother, on 
account of the latter having conspired against the king in favour 
of Robert Curthose. The head of Hugh’s barony was Ewias, 
where he founded Llantony Abbey; and included in his demesne 
was a great part of Wormlow, within which hundred lies Good- 
rich Castle, a fortress that in its Norman portion agrees with De 
Lacy’s period and is probably of his foundation. 

Hugh de Lacy died in 1131 without lineal offspring, his estates 
being consequently inherited by Gilbert, his sister's son, but Good- 
rich seems to have been withheld by the king. The first time we 
positively hear of the castle is in 1165, when it was granted to 
the powerful William Marshall, Protector of the kingdom during 
the minority of Henry III., who paid two knight's fees (about 
30s.) annually for the possession. Marshall presents a more 
favourable figure in Shakspeare’s King John, where he passionately 
reprobates the murder of Prince Arthur, than in Matthew Paris's 
Chronicle, where we are given to believe that in commanding a 
military expedition against the Irish he used such severities of 
sword and fire as to render the provinces of that people another 
Golgotha. Above all, he wrested by violence two fair manors 
from a bishop, who in resentment pronounced against him sen- 
tence of excommunication, and moreover prophesied that his sons 
should be deprived of the blessing of increase. It fell out, 
accordingly, that they had no sons to meet the enemy at the 
gate; the male line of the Marshalls failing with Anselm, the 
last surviving son of the Protector, who died at Chepstow 
Castle in 1245, twelve days after the death of his brother Walter 
at Goodrich Castle, where, some years ago, his seal was found 
among the ruins. The two massive drum towers which give 
such — grandeur to the remains were built either by 
William de Valence, to whom the castle was granted after the 
Marshalls, or by Aymer his son. William obtained the hand of 
Joanna de Monchensy, niece of Anselm Marshall, together with 
the earldom of Pembroke. His warfaring experience had been 
as various as the Knight’s of the Canterbury Tales. He had 
reddened his sword against the Saracens, and afterwards against 
the Welsh. When the barons took up arms against the foreigners 
and Valence he was obli to fly trom the kingdom. On his 
return he, at the siege of Northampton, put the baronial forces 
to rout; but again losing all at the battle of Lewes, he was forced 
to escape to France, till the battle of Evesham gained him back 
his estates. In 1296 he was slain at Bayonne. His body being 
brought to England, Aymer built over his remains the rich tomb 
of French design with its Limoge enamels in Westminster Abbey, 
where a still more splendid resting-place, on the north side of the 
sacrarium, was secured for himself. Joanna his widow continued 
to reside at Goodrich Castle, and there received, in 1297, Joanna 
daughter of Edward I., and her son Gilbert, with a large retinue. 
This Joanna came to the Countess for advice, being in a great 
strait, in consequence of having married, unknown to her father, 
the obscure Ralph de Monthermer, who was her second husband. 
Mrs. Green, who in her Lives of the Princesses (vol. ii. p. 345) tells 
the whole story, suggests that the greeting of the friends would 
not have been so cordial had the Princess foreseen that Isabella, 
the daughter of the Countess of Pembroke, who was then at the 
castle, would by and by be the second wife of her own loved 
Monthermer. The household roll of the castle at this period shows, 
among many curious entries, the lavish hospitality of the Christ- 
mas cheer—25th Edward I.—when as many as thirty-three oxen 
were sacrificed to the appetites of the numerous guests. The 
Scandinavian custom of having abundant swine’s flesh, with the 
typical boar’s head, was then not forsaken in England; and so we 
find that eighty pigs shared the fate of the oxen, wine in propor- 
tionate quantity being supplied from the great mart of Bristol. 

Aymer de Valence, son of the Countess Dowager, who died in 
1307, inherited the title and estates. He was a tall pale man, nick- 
named by Gaveston “ Joseph the Jew.” As he was the destroyer 
of Nigel Bruce, of Piers Gaveston, and of the popular Thomas of 
Lancaster, the less regret was felt that he himself died not the 
common death of men. The last of his three wives, Mary, 
daughter of Guy de Chatillon, was maid, wife, and widow in one 
and the same day :— 

Sad Chatillon on her bridal morn, 
Who wept her bleeding love. 


For on the day of her wedding her lord was killed at a tourna- 


ment held to celebrate the occasion (23 June, 1 324). Thereupon she 
founded Pembroke Hall (now College) at Cambridge. As he left 
no offspring his estates devolved to Isabel and Joan, his two sisters’ 
daughters, Joan married John Comyn, who was stabbed to death 
by Robert Bruce for refusing to support his claim to the Scottish 
crown. Elizabeth Comyn, one of their three children, became the 
wife of Richard Talbot, by which union Goodrich Castle came to 
the great Shrewsbury family. This lady was violently seized at 
her house at Kennington by the rapacious De Spencers, concerning 
whom there was a Welsh proverb that when anything was missing 
whether an ox, or an ass, or a fine woman, it was “gone to Caer- 
philly,” their great stronghold. Lady Talbot was kept in durance 
for more than a year, until, compelled by threats, she consigned 
Goodrich and the manor of Painswick into their hands, the younger 
of these favourites of the king appropriating the present castle. 
Goodrich became the principal seat of the Talbots, and by license 
from Edward III. Richard, the first of the family who held the 
estate, constructed at the basement of the keep a prison for 
offenders. It was a strong apartment, fifteen feet square, with an 
inner cell, which had a small orifice for the admission of air; 
but the outer cell, which was entered by a low-pointed arch still 
to be seen, had no provision for air or light. Lord Richard served 
Edward IfI. in his wars, being allowed seven knights and one 
hundred men as his retinue. He died 1356. Flanesford Priory, 
below the castle, was of his foundation, and there are extensive 
remains of it now used for farm offices. 

The castle derives its chief interest from having been the home 
of the renowned Sir John Talbot, the sixth baron, who has been 
more celebrated by the poet than by the historian, for, singular to 
say, though one of the greatest soldiers of English history, there is 
no biography of him, except in the msrest sketch, in his native lan- 
guage. But em ee and Schiller, to say nothing of Voltaire and 
Southey, have well celebrated his heroic deeds, though a peasant 
maid was his chief antagonist. He was born in 1384, being the 
second son of Richard (iL) Talbot, from whom he inherited the 
castle in 1421. A room, or the site of one, in the keep is pointed 
out as his favourite apartment. His departure in 1427 for the 
second time to the French wars was perhaps as little regretted by 
his neighbours about Monmouth as his presence was welcomed by 
the enemy at Orleans, for he seems to have been hardly less 
a scourge at home than abroad. In 1423 a petition was preferred 
against him by the male inhabitants of the Hundred of Wormlow, 
complaining of “ many and various extortions, oppressions, mur- 
ders, homicides, forcible and violent ejections from their lands and 
houses ” endured by them, and their wives and children, together 
with the wrong imprisonment of some in strong dungeons until 
ransom for their liberty could be found; all which iniquities were 
committed by Sir John Talbot and his brother, jointly with fifty 
gentlemen of his retinue; and the petitioners dolorously prayed 
the Commons for a Government inquiry to restrain these malprac- 
tices (Hot. Parl. vol. ii.) For twenty-four years he was the 
dread and dismay of France, and victorious in no less than forty 
battles and skirmishes ; his campaign against the mysterious Maid 
of Orleans being, of course, the most romantic episode of his war- 
like career. ‘ His nobleness,” says an old writer, “ bred such 
terror in the hearts of the French, that ofttimes great armies were 
defeated and put to flight at the only hearing of his name, inas- 
much that the French women, to ailray their children, would tell 
them that ‘The Talbot cometh.’” His good fortune failed him at 
the battle of Patay, in 1429, when he was overmatched by Jeanne 
d’Arc, and taken prisoner, with Lord Scales and others. For 
three and a half years he was in captivity, the good citizens of 
England taxing themselves the while for his ransom. Though the 
conspicuous virtue of Talbot was the Achillean one of valour, 
which, like charity, covers a multitude of sins, we do injustice to 
his devotional character if we accept Schiller's dramatic present- 
ment of his taking leave of the world. When wounded to death 
at the battle of Chatillon we find him, in his Germanized form, 
breathing a pessimist’s scorn on the whole system of things, 
with as firm a conviction as the Schopenhauer of a later day 
that whatever is is wrong, and with as seeming a disbelief of an 
explanatory hereafter. Shakspeare gives a truer and more touching 
picture grounded upon the old chronicler Hall’s account of the 
parting scene between the dying knight and his son, Lord Lisle, 
who perished by his side, and “soul with soul” fled with him 
“from France to Heaven.” Had he been a canonized saint his 
relics could not have been more marvellously recovered. Like “ the 
brand Excalibur,” his sword was flung into deep water; at least 
it was found in the river Dordogne. It bore the inscription, “Sum 
Talboti MITIICXLII. Pro vincere inimicos meos.” A sword 
with bad Latin upon it, but good steel within it, says Fuller. 
Whether this weapon yet exists we know not, but at least as in- 
teresting a relic is his Prayer-Book, which, after remaining in 
obscurity for four centuries, was sold by a peasant to a Breton col- 
lector, from whom it to the Didot Library. On the disper- 
sion of that collection it was secured by Mr. Quaritch, who lately 
offered it in one of his remarkable catalogues for 1,000/. The pre- 
cious MS. was a gift from the Duke of Bedford to Sir John Talbot 
on the occasion of Sir John’s iage with the sister of the 
Earl of Warwick, c. 1424. The devotional verses believed to have 
been inscribed by Talbot himself in the volume, and liberally 
quoted in the catalogue, are worthy for their poetic vigour and 
touching esnips to be included in a chronological selection of 
sacred pieces. But the most striking discovery of all was that 
of Talbot’s body, within the last few years, at Whitchurch, Salop. 


There had been much uncertainty as to the place of his final 
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sepulture, though there was little doubt of his having been first 
interred at Rouen. By the instruction of his will, dated Ports- 
mouth, 1 Sept. 1452, not long ago examined by Mr. Stephen Tucker, 
Rouge Croix, he was to be buried in the chancel of Blakemere 
urch—an injunction said to have been over-ruled by a promise 
made to his bodyguard of Whitchurch men, who saved his life at 
Patay, that he would be laid among them at their English home. 
The question was decided in 1874 on the removal of his effigy to 
effect some repairs of the monument at Whitchurch. His bones 
were found, and through the fissure in his skull made by the fatal 
axe-blow a mouse had entered, and in the “ very dome of thought 
and palace of the soul” made a nest for her young—a singular bur- 
— on the once mighty Talbot. 
oodrich Castle remained in possession of the Shrewsbury 
family until 1616, Lord Gilbert, with Mary his wife, being the 
last of the Talbots whe was resident there. He died May 8, 1616, 
leaving Elizabeth, his daughter and heiress, who was married to 
Henry Grey, Earl of Kent, in whose family it continued till the 
death of the last Henry, Duke of Kent, in 1740. It was then sold 
to Admiral Griflin of Hadunock, Mrs. Marriot, his granddaughter, 
being now or lately the owner of the ruin. 

Standing on an elevated promontory, the castle from the river is 
on its south side nearly hidden by foliage; but, as approached 
frem the north by fields, the bold masses come into full relief. 
The general outline is a parallelogram, with a broad round tower at 
each angle; the extreme length being 176 feet, breadth 152 feet, 
and the average thickness of the walls 7 feet. The grey Norman 
keep is built of stone from Dean Forest; but the flanking 
Edwardian towers, and the rest of the structure, are made | 
of sandstone excavated on the spot, and are as red.as Murray’s | 
Handbook. The entrance to the Castle, which is near the east | 
angle, is itself a fortress of almost impregnable strength. A dark | 
vaulted avenue, 50 feet in length, it was first defended by a draw- 
bridge over the castle moat, which was formed by the quarry from 
which the building stones weredug. About 11 feet within was a 
massive gate, over which were machicolations for pouring boiling 
water or molten lead on the heads of assailants. Beyond this 
gate were two portcullises and another strong gate. The fine ban- 
queting hall, the Early English chapel, and many other apartments, | 
together with the watch tower, the galleries, the concealed pas- | 
sages within the walls, and the cunningly-placed loopholes, are a | 
rich study for the curious in castle architecture. 

Notwithstanding the immense strength of the fortress, it is 
not known that its capacity for resistance was tested before the 
Great Rebellion. At that epoch it was first occupied by the 
Parliament; but in 1646 it was garrisoned for the King by Sir 
Richard Lingen, and reduced by Colonel Birch, whose Diary, 
published by the Camden Society, gives an account of his opera- 
tions. The enemy was eighteen weeks before the Castle, losing 
twenty-four men before the capitulation. The energy of the 
final assault is shown by ihe rent and ruined walls, whose “old 
bareness” has been rendered by time as picturesque as the scenery. 
We are sorry that Wordsworth has not left in a sonnet the im- 
pression of his visit to Goodrich; but we may recollect that his 
poem “ We are Seven” was suggested (June 1798) by meeting 
among the ruins the child-heroine of the piece. 


CABS AT ELECTIONS. 


pus heart of the conscientious cab-proprietor, as well as of the 
conscientious election agent, will be gladdened by a Bill 
which the Attorney-General brought in on Tuesday last. As 
everybody knows, one of the most obvious outward and visible signs 
of an election is the cab provided for the occasion with staring 
pa driven by a charioteer who is not always in a state satis- 
tory to Dr. Richardson, and containing independent electors 
whose external + ry is not that of “carriage company.” 
Everybody ought to know (though it is possible that every- 
body does not) that the existence of these cabs, or at least their 
use, is a more or less direct breach of the law. By various acts 
dating as far back as 1854 it was made illegal to pay any 
sum for the conveyance of voters to the poll. The Attorney- 
General now proposes to do away with this prohibition, and from 
the tenor of the remarks made on his proposal, it seemed 
probable that it would not meet with any serious opposition, though 
not a few notices of amendments have been given since. The 
ivileges now enjoyed by the so-called agricultural boroughs, 
ricklade, Shoreham, East Retford, and a few others, would thus 
be extended to the whole kingdom; and the voter would be able 
to enjoy his drive without the feeling, which no doubt is deepl 
painful to him at present, that he is helping to commit a Aa 
of the law. To candidates it will probably not make much 
difference. As it is, every available cab and omnibus, almost 
every available vehicle of any kind, is engaged on one side or 
= a eleetions in every borough, large or small ; and there- 
ore uestion of iacreasimg or diminishing election expenses 
will hardly be considered. 

It has been noted of old that) elections give peculiar scope to 
the natural desire of law-abiding Britons to break the law in 
small pointe. There is not much temptation nowadays to candi- 
dates to indulge in the cynical diversions which Mr. Sarcastic 

itted himself in the case of the borough of One Vote. The 
ingenuity of agents is sadly. circumscribed by the Ballot, by the 
abolition of the husiings, and by the impossibility (not to 


mention the uselessness) of bribery and treating on a great 
scale. In the employment of messengers, paid canvassers, and 
miscellaneous hangers-on of all sorts, openings still exist in a 
small way for improving the chances of the party. But the 
conveyances are by far the most important item. In the 
first place, though their employment is clearly illegal, there is, as 
the Attorney-General pointed out, no definite penalty for it. 
Often, too, the danger, slight as it is, is evaded by one of the old 
tricks dear to the political mind. The cabs are paid for, not by 
the candidate or his declared agent, but by a confiding friend, who 
is not reimbursed till a sufficient period has passed to enable 
unpleasant inquiries to be defied. In procuring the coveted vehi- 
cles, too, there is endless opportunity for jockeying. At the last 
Liverpool election, for instance, one party was said to have secured 
all the cabs in the town, so that ferry-boats and trains full of 
vehicles had to be imported at the last moment from Birkenhead 
and Manchester. The recent announcement of the dissolution is 
reported to have occasioned a similar stroke of policy in many 
other boroughs. On the day of the election itself, and even for 
some time before it, the cab, as we have said, is a highly important 
feature of the contest. That the cab power engaged bears any 
reasonable proportion to the work which ostensibly has to be done 
cannot, indeed, be said. Even in the largest boroughs polling 
st tions are tolerably numerous, and considering the number of hours 
during which the poll is open, it may be estimated that about one- 
twentieth of the vehicles actually engaged would usually suffice 
to take all the voters to the poll, supposing every one of them to 
be lame and unable to walk. The election cab, however, is con- 
trived to pay, not a double, but a tenfold or twentyfold, debt. In 
the first place, it serves as an effective movable machine for the 
display of the party colours and of the brief and exciting appeals 
which electioneering ingenuity concocts. “ Robinson and Re- 


| trenchment ” may appear on its back. “ Vote Early for Robinson” 


may decorate the doors, and a few banners and streamers with 
similar devices blossom on the roof and the box. Off duty—and 
it must be confessed they are very often off duty—the cabs cluster 
round the public-houses, and form agreeable masses of colour, 
while their drivers and passengers discuss the state of the poll over 
beer which is, let it be hoped, not gratuitous, Occasionally a 
voter, usually in solemn solitude, with his legs on the front seat 
and a pipe in his mouth, is actually conveyed to the poll. More 
frequently parties of voters, or possibly non-voters, take health- 
ful and refreshing pleasure drives about the borough, and genially 
pay their fare by cheering for the generous hirer, sometimes also for 
his opponent. To be conveyed to the poll in the cab of the man 
sg are not going to vote for is held to be a piece of exquisite wit 
y a certain class of electors, Besides all this, the vague desire 
to “rally round” their man, which Dickens ridiculed in one of 
his happiest hits, always besets large numbers of persons at 
elections, Messrs. Buffer and Boots were far from being singular 
in the notion that to take a cab and gallop somewhere is a political 
demonstration of great and helpful significance. Nor is it to be 
forgotten, lastly, that the engagement of a considerable number of 
cabs or other yebicles, especially if they are of local origin, in- 
directly secures a considerable amount of —-. The cab- 
owners certainly, the cab-drivers not improbably, are voters, and 
the hangers-on of one kind and another add to the number of 
persons who are under obligations to the candidate. It would be 
unfair, perhaps, to agents, and it would certainly be unfair to can- 
didates, to say that the augmentation of this number is the chief 
object to which outlay is directed. But it would, on the other 
hand, be ridiculous to affect to believe that it is not an object 
at all. Direct bribery has become impossible in its old 
form, and as yet no organization of cliques and wire-pullers 
seems to have been generally set on foot to make it possible 
in a new form. But indirect bribery in the form of lucrative em- 
ployment is still possible enough, and has the advantage of looking 
much more respectable. In old days there was not much bash- 
fulness about the reception of half a ten-pound note before, and 
the other half after, the voter had recorded his vote for the gene- 
rous donor. But even the people who did hesitate about this 
transaction are not likely to see much harm in a contract for cab- 
letting at a little more than market-price, or an engagement at 
handsome wages in some possibly useful, and certainly harmless, 
capacity. 

Some persons of rigid virtue in the House of Commons a) 
to have thought that it might be better to strengthen the present 
prohibition than to re it. In the abstract they are probably 
right. But if a law is universally broken without much chance 
or possibility of punishment, and without any very obviously 
bad consequences, repeal is the most practical, if not the most 
dignified, course. There is just sufficient, though only just suffi- 
cient, reason for the use of parti-coloured vehicles to justify 
it formally. It is possible that to some of the poorer 
voters the time occupied in walking to the poll and back 
may be of importance. If the cabs were absolutely cut off, a 
multiplication of polling-places would be called for, and this 
in its turn would give colour to a multiplication of paid agents 
of to the candidates’ interest at each 
polling- e possibility of corrupt or semi-corrupt practices 
would only its and disappear. It is notiee- 
able that the Attorney-General proposes to legalize the conveyance 
of voters, not merely by cab or omnibus, but by railway. The 
issue of railway poy to out-voters in counties has been common, 
and there is no doubt thatit has added very largely to the great 
expense of such elections. Such conveyance stands on rather. a 
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different ing from the cab-hiring which we have been con- 
sidering, and if it were extended to boroughs, it might lead to a 
considerable increase of expense in this case also. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that it is difficult to attach any corrupt charac- 
ter to such a proceeding, while the hire of exclusive conveyances 
certainly lends itself in a certain degree to corrupt practices. Still 
the argument that itis well to accept facts and to legalize custom has 
some weight. From another point of view the election cab, though 
rarely an absolutely beautiful object, is one of the last remaining 
ornaments of the terribly unpicturesque election of the present 
day. From the nomination, huddled over in a few minutes, to 
the shabby polling-booths where the elector hides himself as if he 
were going to do something disgraceful, all is painfully devoid of 
movement and colour. The election cab contributes both, some- 
times a great deal of both. We should be glad to think that its 
elevation into the status of a legal vehicle would be followed by 
an improvement in the style of its decoration. The age is one of 
some Fittle pretension in this respect, and though we have no Herr 
Makart, like the Viennese, to arrange our “ triumphs,” we are not 
destitute of ingenious artists. Now that valentines have been 
made not wholly hideous, attention might be turned to election 
posters. The ordinary Clarence cab is not a promising subject to 
work on, it must be confessed, but it is all the more tempting to 
ambitious reformers. The enterprising publishers who devote 
themselves to Christmas cards might perbaps find a profitable 
occupation in this new direction. 


THE BUYING-OUT OF THE WATER COMPANIES. 


HERE can be little doubt that the Dissolution has killed 
Mr. Oross’s Water Bill. His own answer to Sir C. Dilke 
on Monday evening seems to imply as much. And indeed it 
is obviously unlikely that, in the face of the universal dis- 
approval which the measure has ealled forth, it will be brought 
forward again in its present shape, whatever may be the re- 
sult of the elections. t a definite scheme for buying out the 
Water Companies having been laid before the House of Com- 
mons by a responsible Minister of the Crown, the question 
can hardly be allowed to drop altogether. If the present Go- 
vernment remains in power, it is in some sort bound by its 
agreement with the Companies, and probably may think it 
incumbent on it either to induce them to modify their terms, or 
else to take a vote of Parliament on the subject. If, on the other 
hand, the Liberals get a majority, they may be expected to bring 
forward a plan of their own, were it only to prove to the country 
how much better than their opponents they take care of the 
blic interests. It .is desirable, then, even now to discuss Mr. 
ener Bill, to point out where it goes wrong, and endeavour to 
find the true principles on which any future measure should be 
founded. 


The first point to be borne in mind is that the buying out of 
the Water Companies has become necessary because they have 
failed to do their duty. They do not give a sufficient supply, 
and the water which they do give is not pure. They have 
therefcre no claim to more than just and equitable treatment. 
Now the law does not confer upon them a monopoly of the 
water-supply of London, and it does not permit them to in- 
crease theis profits indefinitely. The majority of them are 
limited to dividends of ten _ cent. hen, therefore, Mr. 
Cross proclaimed that he would be no party to a compulsory 
purchase, he placed himself at a hopeless disadvantage as a nego- 
tiator. His error was of precisely the same kind as that of a 
diplomatist who should announce to a foreign Court whose ag- 

ions he wished to restrain that, whatever might happen, his 
vernment would not fight. It was not at all necessary for Mr. 
Cross either to propose compulsory purchase or to threaten 
the Companies with the proposal. All the world knows 
that Parliamert has the power to buy out whom it pleases and to 
create‘as much competition as it will. All that Mr. Cross need 
have done was to inquire of the Companies their terms, re- 
serving to himself the right to improve the water supply of 
London in some other way, if a reasonable bargain could not be 
struck. This would not necessarily have implied a threat of com- 
pulsory ; it might have only meant that the Government 
would try whether it could not force the Companies to give pure 
water and constant service—in short, adopt towards them the 
Lees ges towards the Gas Companies. Another error into 
which Mr. Oross fell was, we think, the proposal to create a 


But it may be more to the purpose to show the badness of the 
bargain made for us by the aa Secretary. Mr. Cross under- 
took to secure to the shareholders the full amount of their 

| present income, and in addition to pay such a sum as would repre- 

sent their expectation of increased income in the future. But it is 
to be borne in mind, in the first place, that the Companies are by 
no means sure of continuing to earn their present income without 
further outlay of capital. The Bill was introduced because the 
agitation for purer water and a better service had become so 
strong as to compel the attention of the Government. But if the 

Companies were obliged to supply pure water and to give a con- 

stant service, what chance would there be of their continuing to 
earn the present percentage of profits? The very starting-point of 

the negotiations is thus questionable, And as for the purchase of the 
unearned increment, while in principle it is undoubtedly fair, in 
detail it compels the water consumers to pay now, and too heavily, 
for a benefit in a perhaps distant future. We have shown that the 
income of the Companies must probably fluctuate, and that its in- 
crease may be considerably postponed, yet Mr. OCross’s Bill would 
have assured to them its present full amount, and the full amount 
of the expected increase according to the Companies’ own calcu- 
lations ; and it would have guaranteed both these by mortgaging 
the water rates in the first place, and, in addition to them, the 
general rates of the metropolis. The extreme possible value, pre- 
sent aud future, of the Companies’ property having thus been paid 
for, what would the inhabitants of the metropolis acquire? Not 
| a complete water service, not even the machinery for supplying 
such service, but simply the right to reject the foul water of 

| Thames and the inadequate filtering beds, to condemn the inefticient 

| machinery and worn-out pipes, and to provide for themselves a 

| proper supply. In other words, when the Companies were bought 

| out, many millions would still have to be spent in bringing to 

London wholesome water in the requisite abundance. That, of 

course, is no reason why the shareholders in the Water Companies 

should be made to take less for their property than it is worth. 

As Parliament has encouraged them to invest their money in 

undertakings which perform a public service, however in- 

adequately, there is no question that they should be fully 

compensated when their property is taken over. But it is a 

reason for vigilant care that no more than fair compensation 

should be paid. A few figures will show that more than fair 
compensation was proposed to be given by the Bill. 

In round numbers, the capital of the eight Companies may be 
set down at nine millions, though, in fact, it is a little less. And 
at the end of last August—that is, shortly after Mr. Cross’s pro- 
mise in the House of Commons that he would introduce a Bill for 
buying them out—the market value of that capital, taking the 
Stock Exchange quotations of the shares then sold as the basis of 
the calculation, was a little over 162 millions. This latter sum, then, 
represents the value of the Companies’ properties in the opinion 
of men of business. And of course it includes the prospective as 
well as the present value. But as the number of sales at 
the current prices was small, it must be added that, in the 
opinion of the shareholders themselves, the properties were 
worth more. Let us, then, take another estimate. According 
to the first schedule of the Bill, which gives the amounts 
to be paid to each of the eight Companies, the present aggre- 
gate income of the eight is 773,4541. Now at twenty years’ 
purchase the price of this income would be 15} millions. We 
should have thought that twenty years’ purchase would be 
ample for water-works. But we have already seen that at the 
end of August last the shares were worth 14 million more at the 
quotations then current. It is, however, to be borne in mind that 
at that time Mr. Cross’s promise had already been given, and that 
consequently the shareholders were reckoning upon obtaining 
something like a fancy price from the Government. But, not to 
push the argument too far, let us take, what everyone will admit 
to be a sufficiently high valuation, twenty-five years’ purchase, 
and the ‘price will still be under 19} millions. Even at thirty 
years’ purchase, it would not quite reach 234 millions. And, be 
it remembered, in all these computations we are assuming that 
the present income is maintained without the outlay of addi- 
tional capital, which, as we have already shown, is an un- 
tenable assumption. Now let us see what the price offered by 
the Bill actually is. It is 22,098,700/. om down, and during 
the next twelve years 9,300,000/. additional, both of these amounts 
in the form of stock bearing 3} per cent. interest, and guaranteed, 
as we have already said, by a mortgage on the water-rates and 
onthe general rates of the metropolis. The total money 
is thus 31,398,700/. Judging by the stock of the Metropolitan 


Water Trust. We have already too many local authorities in Board of Works, it may be taken for certain that the proposed 3} 
London. In every parish, or union of parishes, we have a | per cents would sell at par or above it. The present value, there- 
Vestry, or a Board of Works, and a Board of Guardians; | fore, of the Deferred Stock—thatis, the 9,300,000/.—would be over 
‘above these we have the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 7? millions. Consequently the present value of the purchase- 
Corporation, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and the School money would be about 30 millions. Thus the price offered by Mr. 
Board, and Mr. Cross would add a Water Trust. It is the | Cross to the Water Companies is about 80 per cent. higher 
mistake committed in the United States, where there are so than the value at the Stock Exchange prices nearly a fortnight 
many Legislatures that all of them are more or less inefficient, after he gave his promise to buy; it is nearly double the value at 
corrupt, and ignorant. The true course is, where it is practicable, | twenty years’ purchase ; it is more than 50 per cent. higher than 
to amalgamate, rather than to multiply. We have in London | the value at twenty-five years’ purchase ; and it is considerably 
trained, practised, skilful administrators in an abundance such as more than 25 per cent. above the value at thirty years’ purchase ; 
no other city in the world can equal, and yet our local boards are | in short, it is about forty years’ purchase of the present income. 
‘composed of nobodies. We have never advocated the dangerous | If this is not an exorbitant price, then we are all mistaken in our 
project of a colossal London municipality, but there is no reason ideas of what things are worth. Even in England, the richest 
tor going to the opposite extreme and needlessly multiplying country in the world, where a great estate confers social status, 
separate local jurisdictions, , and land consequently fetches a fancy price, thirty-three years’ 
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hase for land is the ordinary estimate in the best of times. 
t would be absurd to say that water shares can be of higher 
value than land. Mr. Cross’s mistake, as we have said, was that 
he began his negotiations by announcing that he would not compel 
the Companies to sell, thus virtually making them masters of 
the situation. But it is difficult to conceive how he can have 
persuaded himself that the ratepayers of the metropolis would 
consent to pay for works some of which are fit only to be con- 
demned, nearly twice as much as investors think them worth. 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA SEASON. 


N Saturday last the season of opera in English at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre was brought toanend. On looking back at 
the results of the season we find but little to regret ; and when we 
remember that Mr. Rosa has been away from his post of manager, 
we can only say that the work has been admirably carried on by 
those who have replaced him. Mr. Randegger has evidently spared 
no pains in superintending the musical part of the undertaking, 
and, with but few exceptions, Mr. Betjemann has been equally 
careful with the stage arrangements. There bas been no want of 
interest or novelty in the performances; several operas have been 
performed for the first time in English ; and Hermann Goetz’s great 
work, The Taming of the Shrew, has been produced for the first 
time with an adequate performance in London. This work had 
the rather curious fate on its first performance at Her Majesty’s 
this year to please the public better than the critics; but further 
hearing of it seems to have increased its charm for lovers of 
music of all grades of artistic education. All technical musi- 
cians admire not only the beauty of the results, but the great 
mastery of musical methods by which they are produced. Those 
who admire music as an art, but who know nothing of the 
technical part of the subject, find the beauty of the melodies grow 
upon them as they become more familiar with their somewhat un- 
usual forms; and we think that no person of artistic sensibilities, 
who is tolerably familiar with the music, would for one moment 
endorse the accusations of want of originality, dulness, and lack 
of dramatic meaning which were so freely brought against the 
work early in the season. Popular success is not always a fair 
test of merit in art, especially in music; but it is a remarkable 
fact that in operatic art it isa tolerably trustworthy guide. We be- 
lieve that, speaking generally, no opera which a good musician would 
condemn has ever kept the stage, and no really meritorious work has 
ever entirely failed, though it may have had but little success at 
first. If this be true, The Taming of the Shrew bears the test well, 
Mr. Carl Rosa having even found it desirable to give one perform- 
ance of it after the close of Miss Minnie Hauk’s engagement, Miss 
Gaylord, who sang the part in the provinces, taking her place as 
Katherine. It is to be hoped that the great success of this opera 
may induce Mr. Mapleson to produce it during the Italian season. 
It is true that the interest of the work would be injured by play- 
ing it with an Italian libretto; but still the music alone would 
make it attractive, if it were carefully done. But, to make it suc- 
cessful, more care must be given to rehearsal, especially with the 
chorus, than has been generally bestowed upon the performances 
during the Italian seasons. However, whether we hear Goetz’s 
work during the summer or whether we have to wait until Mr. 
Rosa’s next season, we may be glad that so good an opera has been 
written, whilst we regret that an early death should have taken 
the composer before he had time to do much more work. 

Mr. Carl Rosa has, in the course of the season, given some 
examples of “English Opera,” a school which died in early 
infancy; whether because it was destroyed and swam by 
the fashionable rage for Italian music, or whether — 
there were no composers to carry it on, we cannot say. It is 
the fashion to treat these slight works with a contempt which 
they do not deserve, and we even find traces of a vague feeling 
that it is beneath the dignity of Mr. Rosa and his artists to meddle 
with such puerile works, We, however, think that Mr. Rosa is 
right to produce them, On the grounds of expediency he is un- 
doubtedly right, as The Bohemian Girl, Maritana, and The Lily 
of Killarney—which, though composed by a foreigner, yet belongs 
to this class of opera—have always attracted good houses. 
Of course these works are of great interest to the student 
of development in musical forms; for, although they do not 
fill in a link in any well-marked line of deseent, yet they 
show such strong leanings to one or two well-marked t 
that they serve the same purpose in musical history that 
what biologists call intercalary forms serve in the study of 
the history of animal species—that is to say, we find a fourth 
cousin, from whose features and character we can guess what 
some forgotten individual in the direct line of descent was 
like. Now all three of these works show, first of all, that they 
sprang from the older English type of ballad opera, which was 
hardly different from a drama with introduced songs, the action 
being occasionally accented by one of those peculiar subdued 
orchestral passages which are known by the name of melos. They 
also in form resemble the style of the French Opéra Comique, 
except that the concerted pieces are not quite so important; and 
further, particularly in Wallace’s work, Maritana, we find much 
resemblance to the early modern composers of Italy, Bellini being 
often brought to our recollection in the course of this opera. It is 
perneee to be segretted that no work of either of these two schools 

been produced this seasun with which a comparison could be 
made, eon , though somewhat closely following the Opéra 


Comique form, is yet too free from the conventionalities of the 
school to be a good example. The Trovatore of Verdi is the 
only specimen of the modern Italian school which has been pro- 
duced ; and this, though we are accustomed to look upon it as 
exhibiting the over-anxiety for smooth and taking melody which 
is supposed to be the characteristic of this class of opera, yet is far 


| stronger and much more dramatic than the works of Donizetti 
‘and Bellini, which the English operas somewhat resemble. 


Curiously Sir Julius Benedict's work most strongly recalls the 
ballad opera form ; whilst Wallace’s most resembles the Italian 
school. Balfe’s work shows us all his well-known faults; but, at the 
same time, hearing it reminds us that there was a British com- 
poser who had the gift of melody perhaps more strongly than an 
other writer, and we must content ourselves for the present wii 
this boast. 

These operas have, we regret to say, not been produced with 
the same care as the more important works; Maritana, in par- 
ticular, showing great want of rehearsal. Mr. Pew, who con- 
ducted, has not that power of instinctively feeling when a mistake 
is coming and preventing it which distinguishes some conductors. 
This work gives Miss Georgina Burns more to do than other 
operas in which she has sung, and we have nothing but praise for 
her singing of the music. Her acting was conventional, but had 
ease and brightness. Mr. Maas sang Don Cesar de Bazan ad- 
mirably ; but his acting of the part was by no means good. 
The Lily of Killarney gives Miss Gaylord a good opportunity 
of showing her skill as an actress; and her Eily O'Connor was 
excellent. Her singing also was very good. Several performances 
of this opera have been given under the baton of its composer. 

We must notice with approval the great reform which has been 
introduced by this company in the matter of entr’actes; throughout 
the season, with very tew exceptions, they have been quite long 
enough to rest the ear and the eye without having been so long as 
to weary the audience. This is a subject we have often discussed, 
and we see with pleasure this commencement of improvement. 
We hope that this system may extend to the Italian season. In the 
course of our remarks on individual performances we have often had 
occasion to notice unfavourably the English versions of the operas 
used by Mr. Carl Rosa’s company, and we again call attention to 
the subject. No doubt Italian libretti are not generally of a 
high order of literary merit, and in their case the English adapter 
has great difficulties in his way; but they might be overcome 
more successfully than they generally are. Yet this excuse cannot 
be offered in the case of German and French opera-books ; and the 
admirable version of Gounod’s Faust, by the late Mr. Chorley, is 
a ood that it is possible to produce an English book to an opera 
which shall have real literary merit. Mr. Troutbeck’s translation 
of the German text of The Taming of the Shrew, which we have 
already commented upon, again shows that good work is possible in 
this kind of writing. It may be urged that this is a small detail. We 
think not, and we believe that the future success of opera in 
English is being seriously imperilled by the weakness and puerility 
of many of the English versions which are now used. 

On the whole, however, this last season has been one of great 
artistic success, and has done much in spreading the taste for 
operatic rhusic. We hope that other operatic managers will take 
to heart the lesson that Mr. Carl Rosa has read to them, and be 
led to see that the matter of first importance is to give works of 
interest, and do them thoroughly weli; and that if this is done 
the public are better pleased than they are with one or two great 
or fashionable singers ill supported, and singing in indifferent 
works which have been carelessly produced. 


REVIEWS. 


RHEINSBERG.* 


Me ANDREW HAMILTON is a remarkably agreeable 
writer; but we confess to having felt some difficulty, on 
closing the second of these delightful and unpretending volumes, 
in accounting to ourselves for the attraction which they had exer- 
cised upon us. We rather fancy, however, that this attraction 
was due to the element of the unexpected to be found in them. 
It is not that they are gd witty, for Mr. Hamilton's efforts 
in this direction, though frequent and sustained, are not pre- 
eminently fascinating. Nor is the phenomenon of an entertaining 
book about a corner of the Mark Brandenburg really surprising ; 
for the Mark is the cradle of an important series of events in the 
annals of Europe, and around that cradle both legend and history 
have woven a multitude of interesting associations. What is 
undeniably noteworthy is to meet with a work full of entertain- 
ment, and by no means devoid of instruction, the subject of which 
has already been in part copiously though incidentally treated by 
a master hand; for no division of Mr. Carlyle’s most elaborate 
historical narrative is more successful in its way than that in 
which he deals with the last stage of his Crown Prince’s “a 

prenticeship,” and with his spiritual Wanderjahre. There is the 
more reason for congratulating a later writer upon his literary 
skill in effectively treating such a subject afresh, when it is of a 
nature which cannot exactly be called inexhaustible, and when he 
proves unable to shed any new light upon its most problem- 


* Rheinsberg: Memorials of Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of 
Prussia. By Andrew Hamilton. 2vols, John Murray. 1880. 
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atical points. Mr. Hamilton leaves two questions—not in 
themselves very difficult to answer roughly, but still not 
quite satisfactorily solved—very much where he found them; and 
has nothing of his own to contribute by way of reason why 
Frederick first would, and then would not, live with his wife, and 
why his brother, Prince Henry, could serve, but could not endure, 
him. Although, however, these pleasant pages have not helped 
finally to set our minds at rest about matters which grave 
historians have either imperfectly discussed or discreetly evaded, 
Rheinsberg succeeds in recalling attention both to those matters 
themselves and to the chapters of history to which they 
belong. Taking advantage of the widely prevalent taste for bits 
of still life on paper as well as on canvas, and fur the quiet 
methods of an art which understands how to attract with the aid 
of materials at first sight uninviting if not repulsive, Mr. Hamil- 
ton has contrived to give a breath of literary life to the dead 
palace by the lake, among sand and heath and forest, and, by bring- 
ing his scenery home to us with singular skill, to make certain 
passages of historical biography, momentarily at least, more vivid 
than even Mr. Carlyle’s conscientious use of books had made them. 
Grateful for this result, we have no desire to cavil at Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s devices for easing or ornumenting his discursive narrative. 
The figures or episodes of the guard of the stage-coach, the land- 
lord of the “ Rathskeller,” the talkative tailor, and the rest of them, 
must be allowed as part of his stock-in-trade to the author of a 
work which seems designed to obscure rather than to reveal 
the fact that he is both a modest and a conscientious historical 
student. Such Mr. Hamilton’s use of his authorities, and indeed 
the refreshingly accurate way in which he cites them, would 
alone prove him to be. At the same time, as he assumes the 
existence of so small a degree of interest in his theme on the part 
of most English readers, he might perhaps advantageously have 
assumed a correspondingly scanty measure of knowledge. The 
very name, for instance, of the Princess who was the chitelaine 
of Ticinaioar during its most brilliant period is hardly mentioned 
by Mr. Hamilton except in a footnote; though doubtless many 
of his readers would have been glad to have their memory re- 
freshed as to her antecedents and connexions. It is not every 
one who can have even Mr. Carlyle at his fingers’ ends, though few 
will be likely to quarrel with Mr. Hamilton's euthusiastic admira- 
tion of his great predecessor, to whom his style occasionally offers 
the sincerest kind of flattery. We cannot help adding that he 
moves among his references and allusions with the ease of one 
who really knows German as wellas Germany; we have only 
noticed one (possibly accidental) false German form in this book 
(“‘ Mecklenburger” for “ Mecklenburger ”) ; and only one (frankly 
avowed) instance of want of familiarity with German ways. A 
“ cucumber cure” is, or was, no uncommon expedient of German 
medical treatment; and we believe enjoys high esteem among 
persons who have happened to survive it. 

Landscapes like those which Mr. Hamilton describes with so 
much tact and skill—solitudes of forest with patches of clearings 
so bare as to seem “ trysting-places for all the winds,” large lakes 
“very lovely but very grave... . having in” them “ nothing of 
mere transient sadness and knowing nothing of change,” and what 
modern artistic slang would call “ sand-symphonies” in drab and 
grey—must be left to create their impression slowly and gradually ; 
nor will we spoil the totaleffect from this point of view of the volume 
before us by piecemeal quotations. The palace of Rheinsberg, and 
probably the town from which it takes its name, have seen their 
best days; the forlorn hope of the citizens, the railway, has left 
them aside; and if the palace itself is as yet neither bodily abge- 
tragen nor converted into the Normal School of which Mr. Carlyle 
had heard rumours, nor put to any other useful purpose, the reason 
probably is that even the thrifty Prussian administration desired 
to Hr so interesting a monument of the Prussian dynasty. This 
kind of piety is naturally thought to be more loudly called for in 
the Mark Brandenburg than, for instance, in the Duchy of Schles- 
wig. Yet even at Rheinsberg it seems to be carried to no super- 
stitious length; and Mr. Hamilton observed with intelligible 
astonishment the neglected condition of a double memorial erected 
by Prince Henry to his elder—King Frederick II.’s younger— 
brother, Augustus William, Prince of Prussia, the great-grand{ather 
of the Emperor William. The Prince was not buried here, and it 
appears to be uncertain whether his heart was actually placed in 
the urn which professes to contain his ashes; but in any case it is 
strange that the cloud which overhung the unfortunate Prince's 
last days should have been allowed, as it were, to settle round the 
monument of his younger brother's splenetic affection. For in 
honouring the memory of Augustus William, Prince Henry was 
casting an oblique reflection upon the King who had attributed to 
the Prince of Prussia’s failure the greater part of the misfortunes 
of a perilous period in his struggles. 

As is well known, the historical associations of Rheinsberg be- 
long only to a relatively short part of Prussian history; and 
neither the palace nor the town has any antiquarian interest to 
speak of, dating from earlier times. A robuster faith than any 
which these latter days can sustain would be requisite for a 
revival of curiosity with regard to the legend of Remus, the 
brother of Romulus, as the founder of Remusberg, Remsberg, or 
Reinsberg, though Frederick the Great desperately clung to his 
belief in the silly tale, in spite of the critical sneers of Voltaire. 
It was probably an invention of the early part of the seventeenth 
ceniury—of all the ages of German pedantry the most extrava- 
gantly pedantic. Mr. Hamilton has been at the trouble of tracing 
the tale as near to its fountain-head as possible, having had in his 
hands “ the only documentary evidence Snowa ” on the subject—a 


volume of the Miscellanea Lipsiensia of the year 1717, in which 
Christopher Pyl, M.A., rector of the Grammar School at Antlam, 
in Pomerania, reprints (apparently in good faith) a tract entitled 

“ Sepulchrum Remi, fratris Romuli, in monte Remi, vulgo Remsberg, 

nuper detectum, erutis binis marmoribus uno vetustissimo, altero recentiore. 
Quibus pervulgatus ille error de Remo, a fratre interfecto, confutatur.” 
The “vetustissimum marmor” in question “ was about three-quarters of a 
Brandenburg ell in length and half an ell in breadth. On one side of it 
were six birds in relief, “ without doubt the six vultures which appeared to 
Remus,” proving that “of his own accord he had left Rome to his brother, 
and, followed by a great multitude of shepherds, had penetrated into these 
regions, where, in this delightful spot, he had settled down, and spent the 
rest of his life, and died.” On the other side was an inscription, many of 
the letters of which were effaced and illegible. 
What evidence could be more conclusive? and how one is 
| struck afresh by the truth of the observation that the points of 
view are many and various from which the credibility of early 
Roman history may be discussed! Prince Frederick told Voltaire 
as a matter of fact that two monks, sent out by the Pope, had 
come to Rheinsberg in quest of the place founded by Remus, and 
had caused search to be made for his ashes in the island in the 
lake which is called the Isle of Remus to this day. Prince Henry 
drew the island into his grounds in 1771, before which it had 
been in the hands of a tenant; and crowned the Arx Remi with 
gimeracks in the true Twitnam style. Petits soupers were discussed 
in a Chinese pagoda in honour of the elder brother—him of Rome, 
not him of Potsdam ; now all has vanished, and Remus is as com- 
pletely forgotten as Augustus William. 

According to Mr. Hamilton, “some have thought” that the 
whole Remus business was “ got up as a compliment ” to Justus 
von Bredow, who early in the seventeenth century was lord of the 
manor of Rheinsberg. He sold it to the Lochow family (every 
name “ends in ow” in those parts) ; on the dying out of which, 
after terrible sufferings undergone by the district in the Thirty 
Years’ War and the times of the Great Elector, it fell to the 
bestowal of that prince. He gave it to an officer, who soon sold it to 
Privy Councillor Chenevix de Béville, whose son in his turn sold 
it in 1734 to King Frederick William I., when the latter in his 
forgiving mood was anxious to gratify his son, the Crown Prince, 
by purchasing it for him asa residence. M. Chenevix de Béville 
was one of the many Huguenots who left France before the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes; while two cousins of his took flight 
to England and Ireland, where the name Chenevix still survives 
in an honoured conjunction. It is not a little curious that 
Rheinsberg, which was successively to become the residence of two 
princes who cherished, each in his own way, so warm a predilec- 
tion for things French, should have French associations of a still 
earlier date. Mr. Hamilton informs us that “more refugees had 
settled in the county ” (lordship ?) “of Ruppin than in any other 
part of the Mark, the devastations of the Thirty Years’ War 
having thinned the population more than elsewhere. Whole vil- 
lages were repeopled by the French.” ‘lo Rheinsberg French refu- 
gees were more especially attracted by the French Protestant 
chaplain whom the Bévilles had brought with them into the 
Middle-Mark, and by the place of worship which had been built 
for his ministrations. It appears to have been in the capacity of 
regular French preacher as well as almoner to the household that 
a divine was invited to Rheinsberg by the Crown Prince Frederick, 
who plays some small _ in Frederick’s biography, and was ulti- 
mately minister of the French Episcopal Church in the Savoy. Jean 
Deschamps was a pupil of the famous Wolff, the author of “the 
best philosophy going,” and had translated one of his minor works. 
In Deschamps’s Sunday services a more volatile divine seems after- 
wards to have taken occasional part—Jordan, who was, like Des- 
champs, a Frenchman born in exile, but who appears to have been 
a general utility friend and companion of the true native abbé type. 
He was a man of books, if not of learning; and, while he contri- 
buted to the Prince’s pleasures, he helped to manage his business, 
particularly the very important loan department. For Frederick's 
finances were in chronic disorder, and his loans were at times of a 
nature not unlikely to involve him in worse than pecuniary em- 
barrassments. Jordan is thus invited by his royal patron to return 
to the sphere of his Sunday “ duty ” and everyday pleasures :— 

Notre petit prétre 2 rabat 
Vous marque son impatience ; 
Tl veut, dit-il, votre présence 

Pour célébrer un sien sabbat 
Avee grande magnificence. 

Son marguillier, ce petit fat, 
Prétend en-fredons marotiques 
Psalmodier de longs cantiques 

Pour amuser les auditeurs ; 
lls feront bailler les apétres, 
Qui, je crois, du got de nous autres, 

Connaissent des plaisirs meilleurs. 

The style 2 7a Clement Marot was certainly not that which the 
_ Crown Prince preferred either in or out of chapel ; and perhaps the 
descendants of the Huguenot refugees at Rheinsberg and in its 
‘neighbourhood may have shaken their grave heads at some of the 
| French company brought down to the Prince’s little Court, and at 
some of the elaborate frescoes painted in the palace by the Parisian 
master, Antoine Pesne. The mere fact, however, that the Crown 
Princess was so happy at Rheinsberg shows that the laws of pro- 

riety were in no marked degree violated there; moreover, the Crown 
rince was still under a vigilant, though now kindly, fatherly eye. 
And, in truth, Frederick’s nature,as wellas hiscircumstances, inclined 
him to self-restraint ; and in this respect, at all events, his byother, 
Prince Henry, was more genuinely a Frenchman than he. During 


Prince Henry's occupancy of Rheinsberg there was less of litera« 
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ture and more of gaiety in the palace and its precincts than during 
his brother's quadriennium. A “Court of Opposition,” as Mr. 
Hamilton calls Prince Henry’s, is usually a lively one—as the 
Suffolk Correspondence and other illustrations abundantly show. 
But Prince Henry, besides being as musical as the King, was as 
fond of theatricais as of music, and had a French theatre at 
Rheinsberg after that at Berlin had been broken up. In his later 
— two visits to Paris completed his transformation into a 

hman ; but, though the friendships which he had formed 
were naturally on the side of the old régime, he had independ- 
etlce—or perversity—of mind enough to take views of his own of 
the French Revolution and of the proceedings of the Coalition. 
Though the hospitality of Rheinsberg was at one time or another 
freely extended to the émigrés, the Prince kept both his ears and 
his doors open to other visitants, and after the peace of Basle re- 
ceived at Rheinsberg an active, and as people at Berlin thought 
dangerous, member of the French Embassy, Prince Henry’s in- 
fluence is supposed to have helped to accomplish the pacification 
in question—about as sorry a reminiscence, after all is said, as 
could connect itself with the name of any Prussian prince. 

As already observed, Prince Henry's antipathy to his great 
brother, though copiously enough illustrated in Mr. Hamilton’s 
second volume, receives no new explanation there. Prince Henry’s 
nature was, like Frederick’s and their father’s, altogether despotic; 
in a different dynasty and under different circumstances the jealous 
hatred which could bear no brother on the throne might have 
found even more violent ways of expressing itself. Still it was 
going tolerably far, even after the hero’s death, to set up a monu- 
ment at Rheinsberg—“ the biggest, gravest, and most solid of” 
the Prince’s “architectural undertakings "—“ to the memory of 
the Prince ‘of Prussia and the other heroes of the Seven Years’ 
War, with the exception of the King.” One other portrait is of 
course also, though from a different cause, wanting on it—that of 
the victor of Freiberg, the last and (if the world would but have 
believed it) the one decisive battle of the Seven Years’ War. 
More interesting to posterity than this monument of Prince 
Henry’s unextinguishable jealousy would have been the Commen- 
tary which he wrote on Frederick’s history of the war itself, but 
which (fortunately, perhaps, for his reputation) he ordered to be 
destroyed after his death. Swift’s commentary on Burnet would 
have here found an equal in bitterness, if not in roughness of tone. 
Short and unbloody as the war of 1778-9 (the war of the Bavarian 
Succession) was, Prince Henry found time in it for resigning his 
command; and after the death of Frederick it was not long before 
the relations between his successor and his brother were not very 
— from what those between the latter and himself had 

n. 

Prince Henry’s conjugal relations, like many things in his life, 
ran curiously parallel in a certain measure to those of the brother 
whom he learnt to hate so bitterly. Prince Henry and Princess 
Wilhelmina kept court together at Rheinsberg for just the same 
period of time asthe Crown Prince and his consort had done (four 

) with tastes not very different, and under circumstances of 
income quite as uneasy. The Princess Henry seems, however, to 
have been extremely attractive, a lady of esprit and beauty, known 
at the Berlin Court (as Mr. Hamilton states on an authority to 
which we rejoice to find him frequently refer—the charming 
Memoirs of Countess Voss) “ by a whole list of endearing epithets 
—‘La Belle Fée, ‘La Divina,’ ‘La Toute Divine,’ ‘ L’Incompar- 
able,’ &c.” In the Crown Prince's time, when the Rheinsberg 
Court had been a very pays du tendre for the invention of poetic 
names and epithets, a more modest designation had belonged to 


‘the Princess to whom Frederick had given his hand in an obedient 


moment, and of whom, during his father’s lifetime, he con- 
tinued to appear a contented husband, after having been a far from 
enthusiastic bridegroom. Other princes have on their accession to 
the throne rapidly concluded marriages which the policy of their 
predecessors had delayed; Frederick II. adopted the converse 
— It is to be regretted that the present a has not 

n taken to present a more distinct portrait of Queen Elizabeth 
Christina, especially as Mr. Hamilton refers to a monograph con- 
cerning her. We are not altogether inclined to take her insipidity 


on trust; and though her _— may not have been to her hus- 
band’s taste, yet he might have allowed his wife to read or even 
to write psalms, as the Great Elector had done before him. And, 
upon the whole, had it suited the despotic nature of King 

rederick II, even virtually to own himealf in the wrong, there 
seems reason to believe that he would have put an end tc his 
separation from his Queen before his death. He said of her 
favourite, the pious and sentimental Gellert, that he was the most 
reasonable of all German men of letters; and some praise of the 
same kind seems to have been due to the wife who remained 
“Constance,” though he had ceased to be “Constant,” as in the 


pleasant artificial days of the Order of Bayard at Rheinsberg. 


DOUGLAS'S CONFUCIANISM AND TAOUISM.* 


TZ ‘systematic and unprejudiced examination of the non- 
Christian religions of the world must tend to throw light on 
the nature of Christianity itself. This must be admitted by all 


* Non-Christian Religious Systems—Confucianism and Taoui 
las, of the British Museum, and ds 


Robert K. 
King’s Colle . Published under the direction of the Committee 
of General Literature and Education appointed by the Society for Pro- 


moting Christian Knowledge. 1879. 


who are not prepared to maintain that religion is a matter which 
lies wholly beyond the range of thought and inquiry; and even 
for those who claim the most unqualified submission to their 
own faith the character of the faith professed by other peoples or 
nations must be a subject of supreme importance if the former is 
to grapple with and overcome the latter. Between all the reli- 
gious systems of the world it will be seen that there are points of 
contact and agreement as well as points of difference and an- 
tagonism ; and the true method of dealing with false or imperfect 
systems can be reached only after an impartial historical scrutiny, 
which shall clearly show the causes and the consequences of 
their failure. The spirit in which this inquiry has been un- 
dertaken and in no small measure already carried out is one of 
the most encouraging signs of the present time; and among 
the many volumes which embody the results of the examination 
thus far made none is likely to be more useful, and few probably 
will be found more generally interesting and attractive, than that 
of Mr. Douglas. 

The Englishman and the Chinaman stand at almost opposite poles 
of thought; and to the former the ways of the latter, where they 
are not actually disagreeable and repulsive, are apt to appear 
ridiculous. The attempt to produce agreement between oil and 
vinegar is of not much use; and it may at once be admitted that 
there is much in the processes of Chinese speculation into which 
Englishmen will never enter, and with which they cannot be 
expected to sympathize. Chinese names convey to them little 
meaning or none; and for this reason Chinese geography is but 
vaguely and feebly impressed on their minds, It is not an easy task 
to distinguish accurately between the provinces of Chin and 
Ching, of Tsin and Ts’in, of Ke and K’e, or toattach a definite idea 
to the almost endless series of monosyllabic monarchs who in their 
goodness or their badness seem to follow certain stereotyped 
fashions, and to exercise a monotonous influence on the fortunes of 
their country. Yet the feeling of repulsion, which may sometimes 
rise almost to disgust, at the seeming vapidity of Chinese 
philosophy, depends to a certain degree on the terms used in de- 
scribing it. The great Chinese teachers have all been disposed to 
concern themselves especially with outward things, and we are 
scarcely able to throw ourselves into the mind of a man to whom 
a posture is everything, and for whom the proper arrangement of 
sacrificial vessels is the most important concern in human life. 
We may therefore be tempted to smile when we find Confucius 
telling his son that if he does not learn the rules of propriety his 
character cannot be established, or declaring that it is only a supe- 
rior man who can arrive at the knowledge of his own destiny. Yet 
we should cease to see anything ridiculous in these statements if 
for “ propriety ” we substitute the familiar rd mpémov and 6 xaddv, 
and br the “superior man” the well-known xadoxdya6és of the 
Greeks. But the history of Chinese philosophy (of Chinese reli- 
gion there can scarcely be said to be any history at all) hasa direct 
bearing on some of the most momentous controversies which have 
agitated the schools of Western thought; and it further exhibits 
certain features which are perhaps not seen elsewhere in such start- 
ling prominence. The present condition of the two great systems 
which have exercised most influence in China is one thing; the 
change which these systems have undergone since the times of 
their founders is another and a very different thing. Both involve 
points of great interest; but the contrast between the present and 
the past is far more instructive, and the inquiry into its causes will 
much more fully repay the student for the attention which he may 

ive to it. 

o This contrast Mr. Douglas has brought out with the greatest 
clearness, and no part of his book is likely to be more practically 
useful than the chapters in which he shows the present phases of 
Confucianism and Taouism in China. It is well to know what 
these systems were intended to be by the thinkers who propounded 
them; and for the history of religion, and of matters bearing on 
religion, there can be few subjects of greater importance. But 
for the teacher and the missionary the first consideration must be 
that of the form of thought with which he must himself be 
brought into contact. Of Confucianism it may be fairly said that 
it never was and never professed to be a religion. It propounded 
a set of ethical rules, it regulated the postures of the body in all 
occupations and at every hour of the day and night, it enjoined 
the rigid observance of a minute ritual which was wholly uncon- 
nected with the attitude of the heart or the affections of the wor- 
shipper, it inculcated an ethical system in the form of dogmatic 
axioms. These precepts exalted the sovereign, and laid stress 
on the merits of loyalty ; and thus, although the sage reserved to 
the subject in the last resort the right of rebellion against worth- 
less emperors, the whole system became an admirable weapon for 
rulers in possession, and these were not slow to recognize the 
benefits which they might receive by adopting and upholding it. 
The canonical books in which this system is drawn out have be- 
come the foundation of all Chinese literature, and have moulded 
the thoughts and language of the whole Chinese people. Indeed 
it would be scarcely an exaggeration to say that from the days of 
Confucius there has been no thought except that of the philo- 
sopher, if we put aside the system which for a time stood out in 
open antagonism to it, but which, for all practical purposes, has 
now become a system of mere charlatanism and jugglery. 

The history of these two systems shows, in truth, how incom- 

tent the Chinese are for any sustained and exhaustive thought. 

e philosophy of Laou-tsze was certainly an attempt to go pretty 
far down towards the root of things; but his language pointed to a 
direct connexion between right conduct and length of days ; and 
the vaunted possession of a talisman or elixir of life became, after 
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no long time, the most a 
The abstruser portions of the teaching, 
Laou-tsze, were thrown off by the popular mind as easily as water 
dries off a duck’s back; and their attention was wholly fixed 
on stories which spoke of Laou-tsze’s servant as living with his 
master for two centuries, and as becoming a heap of dry bones when 
the philosopher, making him lean forward, drew the talisman out 
of his mouth. According to the tale the servant was restored to 
life, just as Olger the Dane was restored to his youth when the 
magic ring of Morgan le Fay was placed upon his finger, and the 
impulse thus given to popular credulity has only acquired strength 
with the lapse of ages. ith the notion of the talisman the idea of 
the transmutation of metals sprang up in a natural order, and thus 
the Chinese were furnished with the complete system of Western 
alchemy. The whole visible world was peopled with demons, who 
could be kept at bay only = charms and spells worn on the 
person of the believer. “ mountains,” said a well-known 
Taouist doctor of the fourth century, “ are inhabited by evil 
spirits who are more or less powerful according to the size of the 
mountain. If the traveller has no protection he will fall into 
some calamity. He will be attacked by sickness, or pierced by 
thorns, or witness strange sights and sounds. He will see trees 
moved, but not by wind, and stones will fall without any apparent 
cause from impending rocks, and will strike him.” After some 
more details of the same kind, the doctor winds up with the 
counsel that the traveller should not only bear a suitable charm 
on his person, but should fast and purify himself for several he 
before undertaking the journey. The present condition of the 
Taouist priests, and of the devotees more immediately connected 
with them, is said to be very deplorable. The nunneries are de- 
scribed as haunts of every vice; and it may be nothing less than 
the truth that “the modern Taouists have sunk lower in the 
estimation of their fellow-men than any but the most degraded of 
idolaters ” {p. 287). Still it is a strange fact that, in such a 
state of things, the book most diligently circulated amongst the 
Taouist population should be the Kan ying peen, or the Book of 
Rewards and Punishments. Of the whole text of this manual 
Mr. Douglas has given a translation. It must certainly be admitted 
that of the multitude of precepts contained in it by far the larger 
number are of a sort which must have the approval of Christians 
generally. Among these are the following :— 
Practise righteousness and filial piety. 
Have pity for orphans, and show compassion to widows, 
Rejoice at the success of others, and sympathize with their reverses, even 
as though you were in their place. 
Do not expose the faults of others. Forego much and take little. 
Bestow favours without expecting recompense. 
The negative precepts are in many instances equally whole- 
some :— 
Be not forgetful of benefits. 
Do not reward the unrighteous. 
Do not overthrow another that you may take his place, 
Do not make crooked that which is straight, nor make straight that 
which is crooked, 
Do not throw your own fault upon another. 
Do not seek your own advantage at the expense of others. 
Do not seek to gain promotion by deceit and fraud. 
There are, of course, other precepts, both positive and negative, 
which exhibit the distinctive features of Taouist talismanic super- 
stitions, and encourage a belief in magic; but in spite of these it 
is a perplexing fact that this book should be “the one above all 
others which exercises influence over Taouists of the present day,” 


unless, indeed, we suppose that to the large majority of precepts | 


which must, so far as they are obeyed, counteract these super- 
stitions, no attention whatever is paid. 

For the student of the history of religious thought the most 
interesting portion of Mr. Douglas’s volume will be that which 


exhibits the system of Laou-tsze as a protest against the dead | 


formalism of the teaching of Confucius. This protest is just as 
significant whether we grant or deny the historical existence of 
Laou-tsze, and his alleged intercourse with his more worldly and, 
in the end, more successful rival. When a disciple came to him 
to ask counsel for the sovereign of Wei, Confucius insisted that 
the matter of the first importance was to rectify names. On being 


asked to es an answer which the hearer thought very un- 


reasonable, Confucius added :— 


| 
Ifnames be not correct, language is not in accordance with the truth of | 


things. If language be not in accordance with the truth of things, affairs 
cannot be carried on successfully. When affairs cannot be carried on success- 
fully, proprieties and music will not flourish. When proprieties and music 
do not flourish, punishments will not be properly awarded. When punish- 
ments are not properly awarded, the people do not know how to move 
hand or foot. Therefore the superior man considers it necessary that names 
should be used appropriately, and that his directions should be carried out 
appropriately. A superior man requires that his words should be correct. 
Such advice as this to Laou-tsze or to the founders of Taouism, 
whoever they may have been, seemed little better than husks to be 
thrown to swine. He rebelled against the dominion of mere 
words, and insisted that things are only labelled when men feel 
that without these marks they have no hold on the reality. 
“ What is the groundwork of the Book of Changes ?” asked Laou- 
tsze of Confucius. When the latter replied that it treated of 
humanity and justice Laou-tsze indignantly answered :— 

The justice and humanity of the day are no more than empty names ; 
they only serve as « mask to cruelty, and trouble the hearts of men. The 
pigeon does not bathe all day to make itself white ; nor does the crow 
Paint itself each morning to make itself black. To what good 
is. humanity and justice? You are like a man who beats a drum while 
searching for a truant sheep. 


minent characteristic of the system. | The complete opposition between the two men isadmirably ex- 
whether of Confucius or of hibited by Mr. Douglas, who remarks that Confucius 


would have men practise humanity and call it humanity ; he would have 
men dutiful to their parents, and call it filial piety. . Laou-tsze; on 
the contrary, held that when men professed to be humane, filial, and leyal, 
“it was a sure sign that the substance had disappeared and that the Ww 
only remained. . : . Ifthe pigeon began to bathe itself, and the crow 
to paint itself, would it not be a sign that they had lost their original 
colours ? 

For twenty years Confucius sought the Taou, or virtue, or what- 
ever else it may be called, of Laou-tsze, but failed to find it. 
Laou-tsze was at no loss to account for his failure :— 

If Taou could be offered to men, there is noone who would not wish to. 
offer it to his prince; .. . if it could be transmitted to men, there is. no. 
one who would not wish to transmit it to his children. Why then are you. 
not able to acquire it? This is the reason; it is that you are incapable 
of giving it an asylum in the bottom of your heart. 

The difference between the two teachers was vast indeed. While 
the one was busying himself with names, the other was warning 
his disciples not to judge their fellow-men :— 

Be content to know yourself . and learn not to impute wicked- 
ness to the unfortunate. If one man dies and another is preserved alive, 
why pdint at either of them as the object of Heaven’s hatred? A truly 
good man loves all men and rejects none but bad men are the 
materials on which he works, and to bring such back to Tuow is the great 
object of his life. 

That the teaching of such a man should have been perverted into 
a system of charms and spells is a catastrophe which must excite: 
in all lovers of truth a feeling of profound disappointment and 

t. The causes which rendered this change inevitable are 


well Grawn out in Mr. Douglas's pages. 


THE HEART OF HOLLAND.* 


[HE Heart of Holland stands the best test to which a book of 

travels can be put. It raises in the reader a strong desire to 
follow in the footsteps of the author, and to see with his own eyes 
all the spots which are described to him by another. We had 
not reached the end of M. Havard’s volume before we had got 
out our maps, our Bradshaw, and our Baedeker, and planned 
another trip to Holland. We are glad to say that in this, the third 
of his narratives of journeys in the Low Countries, he has to a 
great extent avoided the errors into which he fell in his second 
volume. The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee was, as our review 
of it showed (see Saturday Review, November 13, 1875), a very 
interesting volume. But in Picturesque Holland we had to point 


out (Saturday Review, January 20, 1877) that the author had 
“fallen a prey to that common danger of authorship, a first 
| success.” He started on his second trip with a great political pur- 
| pose, and he examined questions which could just as well have 
_ been discussed had he never stepped outside his own study. In 

his present journey he certainly brings in not a few quotations 
| from historical writers which are somewhat wearisome. i 
history, moreover, is not always accurate. We English- 
men, at all events, are certainly amazed to read that 
“at every period of its history Flushing was a stand- 
ing menace to maritime Albion.” Almost as much are we 
surprised to learn that we “feel a resentment towards the 
memory of that great man, Michael yan Ruyter.” It is amusing 
also to see how ingeniously M. Havard turns the tables upon us in 
| & way we could not have looked for. Certainly we had always. 
| thought it a just source of pride that, in the days of the first. 
Napoleon, our country had fought and beaten from every sea the 
allied fleets of almost the wholeContinent. The real courage, it 
seems, was all on the other side. “At the epoch of the wars of 
the Empire,” M. Havard writes, “the town of Flushing may 
claim a large share of the dauntless deeds of that unequal strife 
| in which the Continental navy endeavoured to make head agairst 
| the unrivalled fleet of England.” He might with almost as much 

reason tell us of that unequal strife in which the Spanish monarchy 
_ endeavoured to make head against the unrivalled Seven United 

Provinces. One or two of the historical digressions might very 
well have been omitted by the translator, especially one nearly 
_ ten pages long, in which is traced the connexion between France 
and Middelburg. This portion of history may likely enough, to 
use the author’s words, be doubly interesting to Frenchmen. 
Nevertheless, for Englishmen it is somewhat dull reading. A 


great deal, however, of the historical matter brought in by the 
author aptly illustrates the spots which are visited, while some 
of it is altogether original. us M. Havard publishes a manu- 
seript note, which was shown him by a Dutch friend, of the 
siege of Middelburg in 1574:— 

“T, Andries Mathieusz,” says this note, “I married my wife on the 21st 
of February, 1574, on the very same day when this town of Middelburg 
was given over into the hands of the Prince of Orange, and to celebrate our 
wedding we had cakes of linseed (/ysaet wafelen), and horse’s flesh at two 
schillings the pound, a pound of bread costing six schillings, and at this 
ae it is not easy to have any ; likewise a pound of butter at four schil- 
ings. 
M. Havard touchingly adds, with a remembrance of the siege of 
Paris, “ This note will awaken terrible recollections, hardly seven 
years old, among ourselves.” 


* The Heart of Holland. By Henry Havard, Author of “ Dead Cities 
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The chief interest of the book lies in the lively and pleasant 
descriptions which the author gives of the adventures of himself 
and his fellow-travellers, and of the places they visit. This time 
they confined their explorations to the province of Zealand. In 
spite of extension of the railway service, communication is still 
by no means easy there, while between many of the more outlying 
So there is no regular system of transport. They hired, there- 
fore, a large boat, or rather a small ship, a Dutch ¢jalk. This they 
fitted up in a luxurious manner, and cruised about in it from 
island to island. It proved by no means trustworthy, however, 
and took to leaking badly. The crew, moreover, become 
very surly by the time the travellers were near the end of their 
= ae had still a stormy passage to make up the Scheldt, 
and t 


ey were greatly puzzled what course to take. oy 
were relieved from their difficulties bya mutiny among the sailors, 
who refused to Go any more work, M. Havard and his friends 


were only too glad to be able to get rid of them and their ship, 
and, packing up their goods, made the rest of their trip on land. 
Our passion for scenery has set in so strongly towards mountains 
that the belief is commonly held, almost as an article of faith, that, 
without at all events good-sized hills, there can be no beauty. M. 
Havard fights fiercely against this superstition. He has, he says, 
in his rambles visited the northern frontiers of Sweden and the 
southernmost point of Sicily. But nowhere, he maintains, 
either in the North or the South, have his eyes “ been 
surprised and rejoiced by equal intensity of colouring, at 
once bright and delicate, by a blending of tones so fine, 
harmonious, exquisite, and yet incomparably bold.” Yet the 
greater part of the province lies below the sea-level, while the 
only heights it can boast of are the sand-hills scattered along the 
west coast. What is that to M. Havard, who thus eloquently 
and, — will add, truthfully defends his beloved Low Coun- 
tries 

Let us, at once and for ever, get rid of the prevalent notion that the skies 
of the Netherlands are grey, dull, foggy, smoky, and opaque. Let certain 
critics at once and for ever discard the astonishment which they, and their 
predecessors for the last fifty years, have been in the habit of expressing, 
that a school of masterly colourists should have existed in a country which 
is popularly believed to be destitute of both light and colour. 

M. Havard likes the people almost as well as the islands they 
inhabit, and almost betier still does he like the houses and villages 
and towns they have built for themselves. Each place that he 
comes to seems better than the last. Some of the towns that in- 
terest him the most are scarcely mentioned in Baedeker. Veer is 
not mentioned at all, yet to Veer M. Havard gives nearly two 
whole chapters. This old ruined town “seems to say, ‘ Before 
you look at me as I am, remember what I have been, and, above 
all, what I hoped to be.’” It still can boast of its giantic church 
and majestic belfry, its lofty trees and red roofs; and these at 
times, according to the English translator, are all steeped in scin- 
tillating radiance. ‘“ Sparkling,” we venture to suggest, would 
better suit so old-fashioned a place and people. It still can show 
a beautiful fountain covered by a delightful little building that is 
thoroughly Gothic. The travellers looked for something else. 
They looked for “some chattering housewife in the costume 
of the middle ages, the large Flemish collar and the little cap, 
coming along the road, with her shining copper pail banging over 
her arm.” They listened for some song of those old days, 
“ warbled by a laughing and still innocent Marguerite, who 
will presently lean on the margin of the granite basin, 
and dream ot the unknown. But no! echo remains mute, the 
fountain is deserted.” The lines of streets are in many places 
marked only by the avenues of trees. Houses are being pulled 
down or are left to fall of themselves, They went over one 
lofty house on all the floors of which were huge rooms, and 
which had a spacious court anda garden. The rent was about 
three shillings a week. The Town Hall nevertheless is kept 
in good repair. “The dark brown wood carvings, the great 
benches with their red cushions, the chair of justice, with its 
desk, back-cushion, and rod, emblem of justiciary authority, are 
exactly the same as they were when the last sentence was pro- 
nounced by the last ‘ Magistrat.’” It can boast of a great curio- 
sity—the famous cup which was given to the town in 1551 by 
Maximilian of Burgundy. In 1867 this cup was exhibited in 
Paris, and the enormous sum of 100,000 francs was offered for it. 
Yet the Burgomaster and Aldermen of this on decayed town 
had strength of mind to refuse the offer. In the register M. 
Havard was shown the record of the marriage of Mynheer Hugo 
de Groot. In many of these places it might be difficult to find a 
lodging, unless one followed M. Havard’s example, and went in 
one’s own boat. Even when an inn can be found, it is not always 
the case that a dinner is to be had. Thus in the Hotel of Com- 


merce at Flusking the travellers were at first charmed by the | 


welcome they received from Mynheer Peeters, the landlord. He 
had heard of their being in the island, for the fame of the party 
had spread. They asked for dinner :— 


“There are so few travellers at this season,” said Mynheer Peeters, “that I 
have no table d’hote!” 

“No matter. You can let us have a private room and a dinner all to 
ourselves.” 

“No,” said he with sullen gravity, “that would upset the house, and I 
don’t want to have everything turned upside down!” 

I confess that I looked at this man with stony stupefaction. An innkeeper 
refusing to let travellers have their dinner! My hands fell helplessly down 
by my sides. Afterwards, a person to whom I related this anomaly and 
vur amazement, said gravely, “ Peeters is well-to-do; he is rich.” Whata 
countsy must this be in which wealth serves as an innkeeper’s excuse for 
such an answer ! 


The landlord of the Abdy Hotel at Middelburg does not carry 
severity to quite such a height. He is indeed “stern of coun- 
tenance and majestic of bearing, and belongs to that class of 
Zealand hotel-keepers who consider that they exercise a priesthood 
rather than a profession.” In his house all meals take place at 
fixed and immutable hours, and nobody ever thinks of disputing 
them. “ If you were to ask for a cup of tea at noon, it would be 
proposed that you should wait until nine o’clock in the evening.” 
The Governor of the Province once took up his residence there, 
while the Government House was being got ready for him. After 
some while the landlord pointed out to his Excellency that, though 
he had a palace, yet he lodged at his inn. “ Many unfortunate 
travellers, not so well off as your Excellency, knock at my door 
every night; and I am obliged to refuse them admittance. Is this 
just?” The Governor asked what it was he wanted him to do? 
“¢T desire,’ replied Mynheer Bularys respectfully, but firmly, 
‘that your Excellency should go and live at your palace.’” Yet 
if the landlord would allow a weary man to stay there for a few 
weeks, we know not where, if we may trust our author's account, 
he could better find repose. ‘“ Never,” M. Havard writes, “ was 
there a dwelling so conducive to meditation.” To reach it the 
traveller has to ‘thread a perfect maze of streets, and pass under a 
whole series of arches. “It is like penetrating into some fortress, 
which done, one finds oneself in a wide space, shaded by fine trees, 
and surrounded by venerable Gothic buildings.” The fair was 
being held in Middelburg when the travellers were there, and they 
were much struck by the magnificence of the Dutch merry-go- 
rounds when compared with ‘the humble wooden coursers of our 
(i.e. French) fairs.” Yet exactly such a machine as excited M. 
Havard’s wonder have we ourselves seen in the great Easter Fair 
at Rheims. 

Everywhere in Zealand he was pleased with the friendly manners 
of the people. “If,” he writes, “a peasant meets a foreigner, he 
makes every possible effort to understand him.” He draws a dis- 
tinction between the manners of the Zealanders and the people of 
the province of Holland. We are glad to learn that this distine- 
tion exists, for the only time that we ever ventured on a Dutch 
phrase we certainly found that no effort was made to understand 
us. We had lost our way in one of the northern towns—we forget 
which—and night was coming on. Armed with a sentence from our 
Baedeker, and putting into our features as affable an air as we could 
command, we thus addressed an aged citizen: — Welle is de korste 
weg naar, &c.?” The old gentleman gazed at us with alarm, 
and then hobbled off as fast as he could. Somewhat discouraged, 
we next applied to a schoolboy. He cast upon us one frightened 
glance, and fled in terror. Our spirit failed, and never since that 
evening have we been daring enough to venture on speaking 
Dutch. When we go to Zealand we shall take heart again. We 
shall make our first attempt at the village of Wormeldingen, 
where, according to our author, the men have always a kind word 
for the stranger, and the women a pleasant smile :— 

You would never meet a peasant or a village girl upon the road without 
having a cheerful “ good day ” from them, and if there were many of you, 
they would not only say ** Goeden dag” in the singular, but they would 
give you a complex and plural greeting: “ Dag drie,” if you were three ; 
“ Dag vier,” if you were tour; that is to say, ‘Good day to the three of 
you,” “Good day to the four of you,” and “ Dag zamen,” which means 
** Good day together,” if there were but two. Sometimes a roguish boy 
(there are such in every country) will salute a traveller who is going along 
with an ass or a dog with his “ Dag zamen,” but we must not grudge people 
their harmless joke, and this one is too inoffensive to vex anybody. 

We must not forget to say, by way of conclusion, that the 
translator has, on the whole, done her work well. Some of her 
sentences certainly too much betray their French origin; and now 
and then she uses such words as “ scintillating” and “shimmer- 
ing.” Nevertheless we have read the book with a good deal of 
pleasure, and we feel sure that many a reader will feel indebted 
to her for thus introducing them to the Heart of Holland. 


RECORDS OF THE CITY OF OXFORD.* 


pee is a very valuable book, and in matter, arrangement, and 
outward form it is most creditable.to all concerned. Though 
Oxford is not the most important city in England, it may fairly be 
said that the records of her municipal life are more interesting 
than those of any other city could be, because they are the records 
of an incessant struggle with a rival power within her 
walls :— 

Other boroughs [says Mr. Turner’s preface] have had from time to time to 
defend their rights and liberties against encroachments of those possessin 
wealth and power ; but however potent the antagonist might be, a 


| could offer a resistance with far greater chance of success in most cases than 


when that antagonist was side by side with it, and when each day brought 
his claims into immediate contact with its own. 

And what is especially curious is that the most determined 
attempt to humiliate the city of Oxford and subject it to the 
University was made at a time when all other English boroughs 
had long since achieved their freedom. The century of contro- 
versy, if not of actual fighting, of attempts to fasten the yoke and 


* Selections from the Records of the City of Oxford, with Extracts from 
other Documents illustrating the Municipal History: Henry VIII. to 
Elizabeth [1509-1583]. Edited, by authority of the Corporation of the 
City of Oxtord, by William H. Turner, of the Bodleian Library ; under 
the direction of Robert S. Hawkins, Town Clerk. Oxford and London: 
James Parker & Co. 1880. 
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attempts to throw it off, was for Oxford not so much the thirteenth 
asthe sixteenth. Mr. Green has shown, both in his History and in 
‘his paper on the “ Early History of Oxford,” how the moment 
when the University was beginning was the moment when the 
city also was emerging into a prosperous municipal life. In course 
of time the “Chauncellor and Schollers” changed all that, and 
formed within the boundaries of the city a great privileged class— 
a class with its own courts, almost its own laws, and with its own 
ideas of the value of the rights and liberties of citizens. 
Again, as time by, the obnoxious privileges be- 
came modified, and various Royal charters during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries did something to emanci- 
pate the city from the sovereignty of the Chancellor. But 
the day came when a Fellow of Magdalen became the first man in 
the kingdom; and Wolsey was not the man to forget his old 
University or to refuse to do it a good turn. The Charter of 
1523, granted by Henry VIII. at his special request, is for the 
City of Oxford literally a charter of servitude; the granting of it 
was the signal for a period of wrangling and dispute which lasted 
well into Elizabeth’s reign. It is this very period, a period of 
exceptional interest, that is covered by the volume before us. All 
the earlier records, save a few charters and grants, are irrecoverably 
lost; for the Council ed no muniment room, and seems 
never to have entered its own proceedings in a book before the 
year 1519. Thus the history of medieval Oxford, as distinguished 
from the Oxford of the sixteenth century, has to be gathered out 
of scanty and scattered materials, for nothing exists on the spot. 
It is of no use to lament the carelessness of Corporations, the criminal 
neglect of the town-clerks of the past. We must be thankful that 
here at least we have the existing records—or a first instalment of 
them—in print, and that the task of preparing them has fallen 
to such an expert in manuscripts as Mr. Turner, and so enlightened 
acitizenas Mr. Hawkins. It is only to be hoped that another 
volume, giving us the Oxford of the Civil War, will follow in due 
time 


The quarrels between Town and Gown are not the only matters 
of interest with which these records deal, but they are the most 
copious and deserve to be first noticed. Even in 1517, six years 
before Wolsey’s Charter, we have a petition from the city to the 
King, complaining of the way in which the provisions of the 
Charter of Edward III. are evaded. That Charter had limited 
the privileges of the University to “ clarks and their menyall men,” 
and such specified trades as furnished the University exclusively— 
limners, stationers, manciples, and cooks; but now in any trial in the 
Mayor’s Court the scholars have a way of interfering, and of with- 
drawing the culprit, “ be he a stranger or privie, tayloure, glover, 
cobbler, fisher, boocher, carter, or collier,” by declaring him to 
be a “menyall” of their own. But small matters of this kind dis- 
appear from view when Wolsey’s Charter is granted. From the 
sixteen articles of the Charter we quote two or three :— 


1o. Item, yf any priveledged person by processe from the prynce be it in 
the King’s own cause, be arrested or imprisoned, the Maior and bailifes upon 
notice of ye Vice-Chauncelor imeadiatlye shalbe delivered without fee 
uppon payne of xx}, 

1x. Item, it is also graunted unto the Chauncelot, Scholers, and ther 
servaunts, minysters wt ther howshould, and all other priviledged persons, 
may make and exercise all manner of byinge and sellinge, and exercise all 
manner of occupation w‘*in the towne of Oxon and suburbs of the same, as 
burgesses maye. 

15. Item, yt is further graunted that for any sentence in any judgemente 
just or unjust by the saide Chauncellor, Commyssarie or his deputie, by any 
of them pronounced against any person shalbe holden good whether it be 
just or unjust, and for the same sentence so just or unjust that neyther the 
Chauncellor or his deputy or any of them shall not be drawen out of the 
Universitie for false judgment, or for the same vexed or troubled by any 
writte comandemente of the Kinge, or any manner of meane whatsoever, 
nor afore the King’s Commissioner or his Justice in any courte upon payne 
of xx"! as often as. 

Small wonder that many pages of the book should be filled with 
the protests of the city against these new bonds. The Chancellor's 
commissary was not too gentle in the assertion of his rights :— 

If any that pretend to have privilege of the University do any trespass, 
or owe any money, to any inhabitant of the said Town, the Commissary 
useth to commit to prison the party to whom the debt is owing, or the 
trespass committed, there to remain until ke hath found surety that he 
shall not sue for his recompense and dewtie according to the King’s laws, 
but only before the same Commissary, contrary to the common laws of this 
realm and divers statutes provided in that behalf. 


The town trades found their customs invaded, and the commer- 
cial system of the time overturned, by an enemy worse than co- 
operation. The consciences of the Mayor and Baylifis were brought 
into “ perilous danger” by their having to swear before the Vice- 
Chancellor an oath which contradicted an oath that they had sworn 
before the Barons of the King’s Exchequer. They must have the 
Charter revoked and their old liberties and franchises restored. The 
King wished to refer the matter to the arbitration of Sir Thomas 
More; but to this proposal the answer of the city was conclusive :— 
“ By suche arbytrements in tymys past, the Comyssary and Procters, 
and ther officers of the University, hath usurped and dayly usurpyth 
upon the Towne, of div’s matt’s contrary to their composicions.” 
In short, within six or seven years after the granting of the 
Charter, we find the University and city in open conflict. The 
mayor will not take the oath; the bailiffs close the doors of the 
Guildhall against the University, and are proceeded against and 
punished. Street riots, the natural expression of this mutual 
animosity, are of daily and nightly occurrence. 

The two figures that stand out from the controversy, the Hector 
and Achilles of Wolsey’s Oxford, are Michael Hethe, the mayor, 


and Edmund Shether, the proctor, excellent representatives of their 
parties—of sturdy burgher-like resistance, and of aristocratic and 
privileged aggression. Michael Hethe, brewer, of Slaying Lane, 
was elected Councillor in 1518, and was mayor in 1530, the year 
when the quarrel with the University came to a crisis; but in the 
interval we find his name frequently coming — leading the 
disaffected party in their demands for redress. He it was that 
refused to take the oath; and his answers to the messengers 
who came to summon him before the University show that his 
refusal had been well considered. “ Recommend me with 

‘oF master,” he says on the first summons, “ and shewe hym I am 

ere in thys towne the Kyngs graceis lyvetenaunt for lacke of a 
better, and I knowe no cause why I shoulde ge before hym, I 
know hym not for my ordenary.” This was flat contumacy, and 
the result was painful :— 


Item, on Marten Lynsey, Depute to Chaunseler of the sayd Universite, 
the iiij day of August, the xxij yere of your most noble rayne, causyd on 
Michell Hethe, then beyng Mayer of the sayd towne, to be opynly de- 
nownsyd and publichyd excommunicat in every pariche churche of Oxford 
aforsayd ; and also denownsyd and publichyd al those to be excommunica’ 
and acursyd wheche shuld ete, drynk, or company wt the sayd Mayar, by 
reason wherof the sayd Mayar, avoydyng of further inconveniens, avoydyd 
forthe of the sayd towne. 

The Mayor returned however, and though he expressly refused the 
conditions offered him for absolution (“quod dictus Michael expresse 
facere recusabat”), he seems to have won the day, and had his 
sentence removed. But while he and Master Edmund Shether lived 
in the same town there was no peace for either party. Six years 
afterwards we read that this terrible proctor, with a following of 
two hundred scholars, after running a-muck at any townsmen 
whom they could catch at Carfax, “came to William Fallyfields 
house and brake down y® pentisyes and windowes of his house and 
his dores, and called for fier, and said they would fier his house ; and 
from hence they went to Michael Heathes house, one of the 
Aldermen of y® said toune, and beate at his dores and windowes 
so y' they brake yere windowes, and called for fier”—and used 
language that we should be sorry to print, though it was a proctor 
that used it. This proctor is indeed, as Mr. Turner sententiously 
says, “a striking figure.” His great instrument for keeping order 
seems to have been a poleaxe; and it must be admitted that a 

leaxe would be a great help to a proctor on occasion. One 

bert Maydeman, a p thy one time painful experience of 
Mr. Shether and his axe :— 


Item, Robt Maydeman deposeth yt as he and a little ladde w* is his 
brother were comminge from Oseney to his house ye 3% day of March last 
past, about y¢ houre of eight of y® clocke in y¢ night, mett with certayne 
schollers against St. Peters Church in Bayly, and there did beate him, and 
ere yt he came at Carfaxe there met him another company of schollers and 
there beate him, and at Carfaxe their met him another company and 
did beate him, and there lost his cappe, and soe y® said Robt. would 
have taken his house, and y® schollers yt were in y® street did put him from 
his dore, soe yt he was fayne to take one William Dewys house, a botcher ; 
and within halfe an houre after ye sayd Robt. came to y® dore and would 
have gon to his house, and their met with Edmund Shether, y* Proctor, 
goinge downe y® streete with a poleaxe in his hand, and had a paire of 
brexen journeys on his backe, and a blacke cloake then, and a skoll on his 
head, and there desired him yt he might have his cappe y* he lost, and 
therewith y* Proctor did thrust his pole-axe at him, but saide never a 
word to him. 

These miserable squabbles, as we have said, fill the better part 
of the records of the eighty years; but at the same time there is 
much in the volume that is interesting in quite other directions. 
In few books, we imagine, can we find so lifelike a picture of the 
details of the Dissolution as what is here said of the destruction of 
the Abbeys of Osney and Eynsham. The very Bill for the demo- 
lition of Osney is preserved ; and we read with a strange feeling the 
cold-blooded entries of “ x* to Popping Jaye the joiner, for takin 
down y° stalls and sydes of y* quire and hye altar”; of “vv 
to John Wesburne, chief carpenter, for hangyng the great bell” ; 
of “xx* to John Edwards, carpenter, for taking downe of the roofe 
of y® fraterhowse at Abynton, in parte of his bargen.” With a 
still stranger feeling we read the record of the paltry espionage 
and despicable delation by which the Royal Council got up their 
case against the Abbots, (See the information of John Parkyns, 
January 18, 1538, pp. 141-4.) But it is well known that Thomas 
Cromwell did not stick at a trifle; all means were eo enough 
for him. It is more important to note a little entry of the condi- 
tions on which he disposed of the site of Osney Abbey, which 
shows that he had views of his own as to the future of Oxford. A 
very curious and unique document (from the Gough MSS. in the 
Bodleian) gives an exact account of the leasing of Osney Abbey to 

rson who bore the beautiful name of William Stumpe, 
Malmesbury clothier; and, after stating the precise ex- 
Mr. Stumpe’s ob- 

worke for 2,000 


a 
a 
tent of the abbey, it on to specifi 
ligations. ‘ He must bind hymself to 
persons from tyme to tyme, if they may be gotten, that will do 
their worke well contynually in clothe , for the succour of 
the Cytye of Oxenford and the contrey abowt y‘, for the which 
intent the mylles were made.” In other words, Oxford was to 
become a great manufacturing town. Why the attempt failed 
does not me wrt: but it is interesting to speculate on what might 
have been the future of the University had it succeeded. Probably, 
instead of a Royalist Oxford in the seventeenth century, and a 
Jacobite Oxford in the eighteenth, we should have had a great Re- 
ublican or Whig party within the University, or at least control- 
ing it from close by; and who knows whether University reform 
ight not have been antedated by a couple of centuries ? 
here is much else in this volume on which it would be inter- 
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esting to dwell; notably, the minute account of the preparations 
for the burning of the bishops, which includes the very bill of fare 
supplied to Cranmer in his last days. But these matters and the 
purely municipal and official records we must leave unnoticed. We 
may conclude by again expressing the hope that Mr. Turner may 
soon be ready with another volume, carrying us down to the time 
of the Parliament and the siege. That volume could hardly fail 
to be as important a contribution to the history of England as this 
is to the history of the University und the city, 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND.* 


b Mrs, Oliphant had kept the present novel up to the point of 
merit with which it starts, if the second and third volumes 
had been equal to the first, it might rank among her best. We 
find in it a nature and insight, a freshness and humour, which 
ve her to be in the vein. She has hit on a congenial subject. 
enters upon the story with interest and spirit, and with 
that power which a that suits her always develops. But it 
happens to other writers besides Sh to quote Dr. John- 
son—that what they do best they soon cease to do; and in 
novelists, most dine lies in or near the be- 
ginning. The careful unfolding of their story is apt to give 
ro t the knack of writing as the work proceeds ; with, however, 
the present case, bright passages at intervals and returns to 
nature and probability. 

We think it likely that an old play, to which indeed one of the 
characters makes vague allusion, suggested to Mrs. Oliphant 
the idea of the plot. We mean the play which owes such 
lingering ghost-like existence as alone it deserves to four 
words, once proverbial, but which now live embalmed—their 
source probably unknown to the ordinary run of readers— 
in that scene in Guy Mannering where Counsellor Pleydell 
defeats Glossin’s last resource by introducing in the nick of 
time “the real Simon Pure.” ‘The present novel and the play 
alike rest their interest on a will and its consequences. But 
while the playwright (Mrs. Centlivre) represents the will as 
already in operation, Mrs. Oliphant introduces us to its gradual 
growth under the hands of the father of the heroine, who, in the 
course of arranging and rearranging and adding codicils to the 
document, embodies in its provisions the conclusions of a natur- 
ally acute mifd lating on a society of which it knew nothing 
by experience. The design in both cases is to make marriage a 
difficulty, almost amounting to an impossibility, to the heiress 
whom the whimsical father leaves behind him. 

John Trevor, the father of the heroine, begins life in very com- 
monplace fashion as the master of a commercial school. He 
marries late 2 woman no longer young, who had led a hard life like 
himself, and who dies in a few years, leaving one child, a girl. She 
had lately inherited a brother’s money, which turned out to be, not 
# humble competence, asshe had supposed, but an immense fortune. 
It is this fortune that develops John Trevor into a sort of commer- 
cial Polonius. He is not without imagination, and “the ma 
ment of a great fortune excites the mind and draws forth this 
faculty.” He throws himself into the combinations of speculative 
money-makers, and acquires a sort of divination and spirit of pro- 
phecy. After many successful coups a new sense of cleverness 
steals into his heart, and it oecurs to him to shape out his daughter's 
life for her as well as her fortune. Hence the will, which was to 
be a potential living instrument by which from his grave he would 
still be able to look after the affairs which had cost him so much 
trouble. From this point of view a husband had no place. John 
‘Trevor would rather, if he could have settled it for his daughter, 
that she should never marry. All his calculations went for her as 
Lucey Trevor, not as Mrs. So and So. He intended her to make a 
very fine use of her money, living to that end like a princess; he 
imagined her a sort of national institution. In this dream of 
what his daughter was to be he tool: very little count, which was 
natural enough, of what she, a quiet, slim girl of seventeen, 
actually was :— 

The manner in which she was to conduct herself in all the difficulties 
she might meet was the subject 6f his continual thoughts, until at last it 
seemed to the old man that he saw her, as in a mirror, moving along 
through the difficulties and perplexities of her life, in which his own posi- 
tion would enable him to accompany her with his advice, rather than 
| ag he was actually inventing entire course of her experience for 


And Lucy is constituted, alike by her dutifulness and her ab- 
sence of imagination, to humour this dream. She is bored by the 
will—which it never occurs to her to dispute in any of its clauses 
—simply from hearing so much of it. 1t divests the idea of wealth 
of its charms; but she listens, takes for granted, and assents on all 
but one point. She has a little half-brother of whom her father 
takes small account, being, in fact, ashamed of the weakness of a 
second marriage, and determined that what comes through Lucy's 
mother shall never be devoted to the boy’s use. It is the only point in 
the willthat Lucy disputes. She will not promise thatlittle i ock shall 
have no share in her prosperity, but be held down to the sphere of 
life in which his father was born. This child, of imagination all 
compact, who at seven or eight reads S. and Don Quixote 
and every book he can lay his hand on, is a pretty contrast to his 
sister and only friend. strikes the reader as an idealized por- 


* The Greatest Heiress in England. By Mrs. Oli t. London: Hurst 


trait, and is drawn con amore. The pair are thus set before 
us :— 

Though he had lain as still on the rug as if there had been no quick- 
silver in his little veins, he could scarcely stand quietly now and have his 
little greatcoat put on, which his sister did with great care. She was 
seventeen, a staid little person, with much composure of manner, dressed in 
a grey walking dress trimmed with grey fur, very neat, comfortable, and 
sensible, but not quite becoming to Lucy, who was of that kind of fair 
complexion which tends towards greyness ; fair hair with no colour in it, 
and a face more pale than rosy. -natured people said of her that she 
was all the same colour, hair, cheeks, and eyes—which was not true, and 
yet so far true as to make the grey dress the least favourable envelope that 
could have been chosen. . . . Whoever might be fourd fault with for un- 
tidiness in Mrs. Stones’s establishment, it never was Lucy ; her collars were 
always spotless, her ribbons always neatly tied, her dress the very per- 
fection of good order and completeness. She put on her brother's little 
coat and buttoned it to the last button though he was dancing all the 
time with impatience; then enveloped his throat with a warm woollen 
scarf and tucked in the ends. “Now your gloves, Jocky,” she said, and 
she would not move till he had dragged these articles on, and had them 
buttoned in their turn... . “ Well,” Lucy added, surveying him with 
mingled satisfaction in the result and reluctance to allow it to be com- 
plete, “ Now we may go.” 

It is difficult to invest such a heroine with the prestige of 
wealth. The design, indeed, is that Lucy should be in strong 
contrast with her expectations and her father’s ideal; but the 
title of the book has to be borne out. The Greatest Heiress in 
England should have something to show for her money, if not 
in her own person, yet in the éclat that hangs about it and the 
reverence of the servile crowd ; but we must say that Lucy never 
gets beyond the heiress-ship of ten, or say twenty, thousand pounds 
in the manners and designs of the speculators upon her fortune. 
The old man reckons on defeating the wolves who are to surround 
his poor lamb. “One wolf is not a bad thing to keep off the 
others”; but the wolves in this case are such a commonplace pack! 
They show so little sense of the prize for which they are plotting 
that the reader cannot set her on the pedestal which unbounded 
ideal wealth raises in the imagination. She stimulates no ambitions. 
Anybody thinks himself good enough to scheme for her, without 
realizing what it is that he schemes for. 

In order to keep her safe, the father’s last crowning device is to 
appoint seven guardians, without whose joint consent she is not to 
marry. They are all different in their positions in life, their cireum- 
stances and surroundings. The first of them is a woman of rank, the 
aunt of a neighbouring baronet. We observe in Mrs. Oliphant a 
graduated scale of care in her delineation of characters who are 
to fill the scene and work out her plots. Persons of rank 
and position are invested with individuality. Pains are be- 
stowed upon them to keep them distinct in their aims or in their 
modes of carrying them out; but when we come to a lower 
grade, the middle class in its various aspects, she takes 
them in the lump, all actuated by the same impulses, all equally 
direct and blindly bent on following them out. It is here that 
the story breaks down. The father dies; his will is read; and 
seven persons find themselves named as having a veto on the 
heiress’s marriage. The lady of rank has the first turn. Lucy is 
to spend her first six months with Lady Randolph, aunt of Sir 
Thomas, who is wolf number one in the father’s foresight. Among 
the others are a schoolmistress, a lawyer, two humble relations of 
her mother, the rector of the parish, and the Dissenting minister 
to whose congregation the deceased had belonged. The last two, 
having neither sons nor nephews, can only supply a little sparring 
characteristic of their respective social standings ; but the imagi- 
nations of the others are at once in a blaze to utilize this good 
thing for some pretender whose one chance in life is a piece of luck 
like this falling in his way. The schoolmistress has a nephew who 
does not get on. She summons him at once to her house, and 
throws him, without any regard to appearances, into contact with 
her pupil. The attorney’s wife has a son, whom she is in an equal 
hurry to throw at the poor girl’s head. He is a mere lout, with 
nothing to say for himself, and his hands always in his pockets, who 
has to be goaded to pay the heiress the commonest civilities, and 
whose only notion of what is to be got out of her is horses to ride and 
nothing to do. It never seems to occur to his mother that Lucy, 
after six months’ living with fine people, and with the conscious- 
ness of owning a million of money, might detect these shortcomings 
in the youth, or have founded any ideas upon her altered position ; 
nor to either of these schemers does it occur that each must 
depend ultimately for success on the consent of the other. In fact, 
this idea of the seven vetoes has the look of being forgotten 
by the author when it has furnished a scene or two, until it suits 
her to call it to remembrance in the wind-up. As for the humble 
relations who are to succeed to the charge of the heiress after her 
taste of polished and cultivated society, they display a vul- 
garity of thought as well as tone which is with Mrs. Oliphant a 
class distinction, a blemish inseparable from a certain station of 
life. As we have said, she bestows her careful writing on “ society.” 
If people are not in society, or at least have not some claim to 
that privilege, she sets her pen off at a gallop, and makes them say 
and do anything that comes first to hand. ‘his couple also have 
a candidate—a cousin who succeeded Join Trevor in the master- 
ship of the commercial school. On him the author bestows some 
pains, investing him with more character than the rest. Not 
that any one of the would-be lovers is without happy distinguish- 
ing touches characteristic of the author. 

One pretender who has no interest among the seven guardians 
belongs to a distinct class, and brings out, no doubt, some real 
experience. Lucy has a clever schoolfellow better born than 
herself, but as poor as she is rich, Mary Russell, and the family of 
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. which she is a member, furnish some good scenes. Here again is 
a brother, who enters upon the pursuit backed by his own conceit 
and the adoration of mother and sisters. The history of his novel 
and its dedication, and how the scandal of the dedication sold off 
the novel, shows knowledge. The heroine's simple efforts to 
relieve the transparent poverty of the family surroundings, the 
recoil from a gift, the eagerness for a loan which there is no possi- 
bility of repaying, but which relieves the recipient from the 
humiliation of gratitude, are all good. The mother, who had 
flounced off in high dudgeon at the frank offer of help in money, 
has come back as the new idea flashes on her :— 

All her defences were broken down. She grasped Lucy’s arm and clung 
to it as if it had been an anchor of salvation. “And I came,” she gasped, 
“to say, if you would really be so kind—oh! how can I ask it ? as to lend 
us the money you spoke of—only to lend it, Miss ‘Trevor, till something 
better turns up—till Bertie gets something to do . . . it can’t be but that 
we shall be able to repay you somehow . . . the best people have to borrow 
sometimes, and there is nothing to be ashamed of in being poor.” 

The will, which had directed Lucy to be generous on a large scale, 
had said nothing about loans. Lucy did not know how to over- 
come Mrs. Russell’s scruples :— 

She hesitated and faltered. “Dear Mrs. Russell, it is there for you—if 
you would only take it, take it altogether!” she said in a supplicating 
tone. “No,” said her visitor firmly. “No, Lucy, do not ask me. You 
will only make me go away very miserable—more miserable than I was 
when Icame. If you will lend it to me I shall be very glad. I don’t 
hesitate to say that it will be a very great service—it will almost be the 
saving of our lives. I would offer to pay you interest, but I don’t think 
xou would like that. Itold Bertie so; and he said if I were to give you an 

-O-U ; I don’t understand it, Lucy, and you do not understand it, my 
dear ; but he says that is the way.” 
When the “loan” is given it is thousands, not the poor hundred 
Mrs. Russell hoped for. It raises the family ideas to the point of 
giving out that they have had a fortune left them, which might as 
we awe been twice as much as the bequeather had untold 
wealth, 

Lady Randolph, who first takes the‘heiress in charge, has also a 
candidate of her own. Her nephew, Sir Thomas, or Sir Tom, as 
he is called, who has open manners, a cheery voice, and great 
good-nature, makes an impression at once, though neither the 
reader nor the heroine knows this. He is well done. It is a 
pity that the implied dissipation of hia early life,and the means 
through which he had wasted his large fortune, are not veiled 
in a deeper obscurity. He owns himself a prodigal, and 
comes round the seven guardians in « genial fashion, making 
confessions not over-seriously of the follies of his previous life. 
Curiously enough, though he is known to be hard up, his “ poor 
acres heavy with mortgages, stiff with borrowings,” yet nobody 
had thought of his using his opportunities for repairing his broken 
fortunes. All regard the lady as indeed flying high; as though her 
million—for she is a millionaire—had been the paltry twenty 
thousand which we take to be the highest sum that the imagina- 
tion of the crew of suitors had been able to master. These are 
considerations that will not trouble the novel reader, who takes 
up the book for amusement and will not quarrel with details 
if he finds the end answered. The heroine is a nice heroine, with 
points in her character as well as in her situation which will 
secure her a more lasting place in his memory than is the lot of 
many of the class; and, as for her choice, he will probably 
see with the author a natural aflinity between heiresses and 
’ prodigals. If, as Lord Burleigh said, Rank is ancient Riches, if 
riches lie at the foundation of title, they are equally necessary to 
keep it in repair, to maintain it in a gilded and flourishing 
condition, 


BOULGER’S CENTRAL ASIAN PORTRAITS.* 


UCCESS in taking portraits may depend on the materials for 

the picture almost as much as on the painter's skill. We have 
not to complain, in the case before us, either of any want of dili- 
gence or ot lax inquiries on Mr. Boulger’s part. He has devoted 
much time to the exploration, on paper, of Central Asia; and 
neither Major Burnaby nor Mr. McGahan could have exhibited 
more energy in evading Russian colonels and crossing inhospitable 
wastes than the author has shown in ransacking authentic “ books 
of travel, histories, and official documents,” in order to fill up 
the outlines of every sketch. But the impression left on the 
mind, after all, is that of deficiency of subject-matter. Recent 
critics have remarked on the tendency of modern Roman his- 
torians to “go beyond the evidence.” They fill in details, it is 
urged, and supply motives for actions on the part of Cesar 
or Cato as if they had before them huge diaries and lengthy 
correspondence, written by the principal actors and published in 
neat binding by the firm of the Sosii. Mr. Boulger, to do him 
justice, seems conscious of this weakness in his case. Of one 
notable character he tells us “that it is not easy to grasp the in- 
dividuality of Abdul Rahman by means of the extremely meagre 
evidence which we possess.” This refers toa Khokandian and not 
to the son of Aizul Khan. Of Khudayar Khan, who played a not 
unimportant part at Khokand,,we have but a slight sketch; 
and in more than one-half of these short biographies there is a 
want of breadth, animation, and vitality. The characters live 


* Central Asian Portraits—The Celebrities of the Khanates and the 
Neighbouring States. By Demetrius Charles Boulger, Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Author of “England and Russie in Central Asia,” 
“ Yakoob Beg,” London: Allen & Co, 1880. 


but do not move. Nor can we endorse the apparent censure passed 
by Mr. Boulger on the Indian Government for having thrown im- 
pediments in the way of Central Asian exploration by English- 
men, and thus diminished our chances of getting at the truth. It 
may doubtless be convenient that Khans and ®Wiziers should be 
“interviewed ” by adventurous correspondents and roving colonels, 
provided this can be done without danger to themselves and risk of 
diplomatic rupture, followed by that ominous phrase “ulterior 
measures.” But Governments have to weigh consequences, and it 
is hardly to be expected that Ministers and Viceroys can permit 
their own officials to get into scrapes or situations of peril whence 
a moveable column may be required to extricate them. Opinion 
differs considerably amongst Anglo-Indian experts as to the value 
of Captain Butler's recent discoveries, and it is not worth our 
while to run the risk of multiplying causes of political scandal in 
order that the reading public may know exactly what changes. 
have occurred in the grim features of some Asiatic tyrant since 
he was last seen by General Abbott on his ride to Khiva, or 
described by Professor Vambéry when eluding detection in the 
guise of a Dervish. 

These sketches are seventeen in number. We have Dost 
Mahommed, his son, and his grandson; three Russian generals ; 
the Akhond of Swat, well known to Anglo-Indian officials on the 
North-West Frontier; and divers other potentates, who, having 
risen to notoriety by treachery or talent, in their turn have given 
way to some one with more ability and fewer scruples, One of 
the most prominent figures in Afghanistan, and indeed in Central 
Asia, will always be Dost Mahommed ; and Mr. Boulger tries hard 
to bring this Sirdar before us by the help of Sir A. Burnes and 
Mohun Lal, the Hindu convert to Mahomedarism. It is curious 
that he should make no reference to the graphic description of the 
Dost by Sir John Kaye, who had himself seen this Barukzye chief 
playing at chess with Miss Eden in the drawing-room of Govern- 
ment House at Calcutta. We reproduce a striking passage from 
the War in Afghanistan (vol. i. p. 105) :-— 

Nature seems to have designed him for a hero of the true Afghan stamp 
and character. Of a graceful person, a prepossessing countenance, a bold, 
frank manner, he was outwardly endowed with all those gifts which most 
inspire confidence and attract affection ; whilst undoubted courage, enter- 
prise, activity, somewhat of the recklessness and unscrupulousness of his- 
race, combined with a more than common measure of intelligence and 
sagacity, gave him a command over his fellows and a mastery over 
circumstances which raised him at length to the chief seat in the 
empire. His youth was stained with many crimes, which he lived to 
deplore. It is the glory of Dost Mahommed that, in the vigour of his 
he looked back with contrition upon the excesses of his early life, and lived 
down many of the besetting infirmities which had overshadowed the 
dawn of his career. . . Atthe zenith of his reputation there was not, 
perhaps in all Central Asia, a chief so remarkable for the exercise of self- 
discipline and self-control ; but he emerged out of a cloudy morn of vice 
and sank into a gloomy night of folly. 

In General Lumsden’s Mission to Kandahar there is also a capitad 
sketch of the Dost, as he ap d in his later years, in 1857. 
It is melancholy, even at this smn of time, to read a grave pro- 
posal of Sir W. Macnaghten that a chief of such signal courage, 
ambition, and capacity should be compensated for the loss of a 
kingdom which he had shown himself fully capable of governing, 
by the grant of a zemindarry or estate in the valley of the Deyra 
As well might our envoy have expected the Alexander of Juvenal’s- 
Tenth Satire to be contented with banishment to the rocks of 
Gyara or to the limits of Seriphus. Had the English adminis- 
trators of that day given their support to the Barukzye Sirdars, 
and adopted for the Dost the policy of Lord Mayo towards. 
Shere Ali, the whole course of recent history might have been 
changed. But, whatever may be thought of a policy of our 
time which finds able partisans and opponents, there can be no 
doubt that Kaye hardly used too strong language in regard to 
Lord Auckland’s course. “ It was in principle and act an un- 
righteous usurpation, and the curse of God was on it from the 
first.” On the whole, we prefer Mr. Boulger’s portrait of the Dost 
to that of his son Shere Ali. In the latter case the author indents 
on the writings of the late Mr. J. S. Wyllie, and quotes a passage 
which might induce his readers to imagine that that able young 
civilian had seen Shere Ali in the flesh. To the best of our 
belief, with the exception of the time when the Dost and his 
young son were detained in India between 1840 and 1842, 
no Englishman ever set eyes on the late Wali until the 
Umballa Durbar. Mr. Wyllie took his materials at second-hand. 
Mr. Boulger further omits all mention of the late Syed Nur 
Mahomed, and without him no portrait of Shere Ali is complete. 
The Syed, who has lately been denounced as an evil counsellor 
and arch traitor, was, like many other Afghans, plausible and 
treacherous, but his ability and devotion to his master’s interests 
admit of no question, and a description which omits even to 
mention the Minister cannot be said to be realistic as regards 
the ruler. Yakub Khan, our late choice, fares slightly better ; 
but here we have the help of Lieutenant Marsh, who in 
his Ride through Islam describes the Governor of Herat as he 
saw him in 1873, when four years of close confinement had not 
crushed hisspirit. To speculateon the exact share taken by Yakub in 
the recent disastrous occurrences at Cabul would be equally prema- 
ture and useless, It is some satisfaction to reflect that for the 
last ten years, mutilations, the knife, the blinding needle, and other 
ready instruments of Afghan revenge have gone out of fashion. 
A generation ago, when a rebellious son or troublesome nephew 
once entered a dungeon he rarely came out of it agai 

Perhaps the account of Amir Hussain Khan, better known as 
Shuja-ud-Doulah, pleases us the most. He is hereditary Governor 
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of a frontier city in the northern part of Khorassan. Of pure Persian 
blood, he speaks Turkish as well as his own language, possesses a 
smattering of English and French, is a bon vivant, and a success- 
ful sportsman. How he was very nearly thrust into a sack and 
smothered, but wag saved by the intercession of a friend ; how his 
son closed the gates of the city against him, but was attacked and 
expelled the district, revenging himself subsequently by carrying 
off'a beautiful bride intended for his father, is clearly and concisely 
told. Like most other vigorous despots, who are impervious to 
European influence and example, this Governor is very free with 
the bastinado and the knife. Mutilation saves all expense about 
prison discipline, though, in reality, it merely converts thieves and 
robbers into helpless beggars who, in another shape, get their 
living out of society. We should be glad to think that the ability 
which appears to characterize this Governor was devoted to 
putting down the Turkoman raiders. But, according to Mr. Boulger, 
expeditions made by the latter for the purpose of carrying off 
slaves from Khorassan are met by Persian reprisals to carry off 
“loot.” That the decrepid, impecunious, and helpless Government 
of the Shah should ever apply itself in earnest to the task of 
dealing effectively with robbery would indeed be a surprise 
to those who have studied the national character. Izzat Kutebar 
is another adventurer in whom Mr, Boulger endeavours to excite 
some interest by calling him the Rob Roy of the Steppes or the 
Knight of the Steppe, and by giving us a specimen of his oratory. 
But, to say the truth, all the author's researches only excite a 
curiosity which they do not gratify. Very likely this chief routed 

slipped through the hands of Russian leaders, and effected 
his retreat over what is oddly designated a “sandy morass.” But 
we do not discern evidence to pene the conclusion that he had in 
him the makings of a great soldier. He may have been an active 
freebooter with some sense of independence and a touch of patriotism. 
But Mr. Boulger will find it omy to support his theory that it is 
oe to an ordinary leader of Turkomans or Kirghiz to become a 

adir Shah. 

As a contrast to pretenders to empire, picturesque borderers, 
and governors polished in appearance but savage at heart, we 
have portraits of three Russian generals—Kaufmann, Kolpakofisky, 
and Tchernaieff. The first of these personages is charged with 
vanity, extravagance, and recklessness; but we shall be slow to 
hold General Kaufmann mainly responsible for lack of progress 
and failure to develop trade. Visions of a rapidly increas- 
ing commerce in the Khanates must, in the nature of things, 
be disappointing. Trade will not spring up, in spite of cer- 
tain spots of unrivalled fertility, amidst “sandy morasses” or 
deserts, and along shallow rivers in which a light flotilla of gun- 
boats can manage to float. There is really no ground for assuming 
that the occupation of any one or all three of the Khanates, would 
have been followed bya “ roaring trade” in Khiva melons, Kirghiz 
fat-tailed sheep, or Turkoman horses, had the title of Governor- 
General of Turkestan been exchanged for that of a Caief Commis- 
sioner, and had the post been filled by Sir R. Temple or Sir Bartle 
Frere. We, however, quite agree with Mr. Boulger that it would 
be absurd to compare General Kaufmann with Warren Hastings 
or Clive. Nor are we aware that the idea has occurred to any one. 
We are informed that General Kolpakoffisky, who has acted as 
deputy to Kaufmann and who is now officiating as Gover- 
nor-General of the province of Samiretchinsk, is friendly 
to England. And we are quite willing to take Mr. Boulger's 
voucher for the purity of his private life, his military experi- 
ence, and his rare administrative skill. That he speaks the 
native Kirghiz tongue and that he can make very long journeys on 
horseback is of course very gratifying; but there is many an 
Anglo-Indian administrator of eminence of whom much the same 
can be said without the least approach toexaggeration. We have 
been told once or twice lately that Russian officials are better cal- 
culated to govern Orientals » Ae ourselves because of the greater 
similarity of the national disposition and habits. Mr. Bo » 
apparently, does not share this view, for he mentions it as a di 
tinctive feature of General Kolpakoffsky that, unlike his contempo- 
raries, “ he has always striven to understand the —_ whom he 
governs.” Our own opinion is that, in spite of insular prejudices 
and an occasional want of sympathy, the Englishman in a pith 
helmet and an alpaca coat would in the end gain the greater influ- 
ence oy acute and Mr Bealgors, do not 
pursue the comparisons which Mr. rs volume unavoidabl 
suggests, Of the third Russian officer, General ‘Tchernaietf, 
it was already known to us that he captured Tashkend with only 
two thousand men, and that, after a successful career in Central 
Asia, he reappeared in Servia in the year 1876. We are now in- 
formed that he has in the interval practised without much success 
a3 a notary public; that he has not been very lucky in sundry 
co ial ventures ; and that he has written important articles in 
the Russki Mir. He also attracted general sympathy by taking a 
bath in the native fashion immediately after the surrender of 
Tashkend, and by drinking off a bowl of tea without hesi- 
tation, when offered him one of the crowd immediately 
after his ablutions. In contrast to the preceding there is the 
present Amir of Bokhara, Mozuffar-Uddin Khan, whom the 
author describes as a bigot and a tyrant, at least in his treatment 
of dignitaries and nobles. Mr. Bo must excuse our saying 
that fora real portrait of this strict disciplinarian we do not want 
anything beyond M. Vambéry’s graphic description at p. 187 of 
his Travels in Central Asia. accomplished writer saw the 
Amir both at Bokhara and at Samarcand ; and he really brings 
before us in a few pages the man himself, with his fine black eyes, 


corpulence, thin beard, affable manners, hatred of innovation, love 
of economy, strict sumptuary legislation, and simple fare of pilao 
boiled with mutton fat, the same dish satisfying “ prince, official, 
merchant, mechanic, and peasant.” In conclusion, it might be ill- 
natured and incorrect to assert that the present work is an illustra- 
tion of Dr. Johnson's saying of a bad thing well done. We admit 
the workmanship to be very fair even when we lament the defici- 
ency of the materials. But it will scarcely enhance Mr. Boulger’s 
reputation as a well-known writer on Central Asia, nor does it 
add much to our means of solving those difficult questions which 
that vague geographical title inevitably suggests, 


GOLD, SILVER, AND PRECIOUS STONES.* 


ie is not long since we noticed the Blue-book issued last session 

on Hall-marks. We then took occasion to speak of the 
aga decayed condition of English art in the precious metals. 

he publication of books on the goldsmith’s work has never been 
more frequent than of late. Every year several volumes are issued 
in which the great achievements of old artists in gold and silver 
are duly set forth and criticized. Yet we hear only of machine- 
made jewelry; of racing-plate weighing so many ounces, but 
otherwise valueless; of caskets which blend in one half-a-dozen 
styles and systems of symbolism; of bridal suites of diamonds and 
pearls in which the number and size of the stones are the only things 
worth noticing ; in short, everywhere, year after year, we note the 
same dreary monotony of aimless design and meaningless orna- 
ment, the same high estimate of what may be termed mere brute 
value, and the same failure to produce high art-work. We all laughed 
at the rich manufacturer who changed his pictures as well as his wall- 
paper every couple of years; but we think it quite the obvious 
thing to do to melt up family plate and buy new, or send the 
ancestral diamonds to be recut. Yeta jewel which has about it 
even a suspicion of Cellini, or a cup which may, however doubt- 
fully, be assigned to Holbein, is worth, as everybody knows, five, 
six, seven, perhaps a hundred times, the value of the gold, silver, 
and precious stones used in its construction. We hope that the 
interest which has evidently been aroused in the public mind may 
lead to better things. Some of us may live to see a case or two 
of jewelry at Royal Academy Exhibitions. The present system of 
hall-marking, as we observed on a former occasion, is fatal to.the 
| pea pd of true art being attached to silver-work at present. 

hould one of our first artists design a statuette, a cup, or a casket 
in a precious metal, it could not be sold without a special license, 
and even then not until it had been assayed at Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
Little obstructions and delays are sufficient to cripple the progress 
of a manufacture in which the risks and expenses are so great. 
But it is humiliating to think that at a period when England has 
reached her highest point of material wealth, at a time when, for 
thirty years at least, prophets and priests, poets and essayists, 
have been lecturing us upon the religious, moral, social, and political 
importance of zsthetics, Mr. Pollen is forced to acknowledge in the 
volume before us that there is not much to be said of modern plate. 
That silver-work should have been better in the barbarous age of the 
Georges than in the full blaze of our Victorian civilization and 
eesthetic refinement is a fact which must be left to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and his coadjutors for insertion in its proper place as a 
social phenomenon. 


Mr. Pollen’s larger volume consists of a catalogue of the — 


examples of gold and silver work at the South Kensington 
Museum, preceded by a sketch of the history of the art, and 
illustrated by chromo-lithographs, etchings, and woodcuts. The 
sketch is published separately, and with only the woodcuts from 
the larger work. Mr. Pollen begins, of course, with the Book of 
Genesis and Abraham’s wealth in silver and gold; but we have 
not been able to verify the assertion in his first sentence: —*It is 
said in the Book of Genesis that Abraham in the twentieth 
century B.Cc., when he went out of Egypt, was very rich.” We do 
not remember a word in the Biblical narrative about “ the 
twentieth century B.c.” Archbishop Ussher dates the event about 
1921, Hales about 2077; but neither finds a text to support his 
view. If we suppose that Abraham acquired his wealth in Egypt, 
it follows that gold was already in existence there; and Mr. 
Pollen might have begun with that country, taking the Hebrew 
patriarch in his proper chronological position. Many older 
examples of Egyptian jewelry have been found than the ornaments 
of Queen Aah-hotep exhibited here in 1852. Mr. Pollen’s account 
of them is sadly misprinted ; but we gather that in his opinion 
the Queen lived about 1500 Bc. It is very difficult 
to date any Egyptian monument with much certainty before 
1300 B.c. and the reigns of the nineteenth dynasty. Herr Brugsch 
me Queen Aah-hotep about the year 1700 B.c., and even Wil- 
inson makes the commencement of her son’sreign 1520, So that 
Mr. Pollen’s 1500 agrees with no theory. Further on, mentioning 
Osirtasen I., he says he was contemporary with Joseph. This is 
likely enough, but is inconsistent with any system of chronology 
if Abraham lived “in the twentieth century B.c.”; for it makes 
Abraham and Joseph to visit Egypt together, as all the authorities 


* Ancient and Modern Gold and Silversmith’s Work in the South Ken- 
ao Museum. By John Hungerford Pollen. London: Chapman and’ 
1878. 
Gold and Silversmith’s Work. By the Same. §.K.M. Art Hand-. 
books. London: Chapman & Hall. 1879. 
History and Mystery of Precious Stones. By WilliamJones. London: 
Richard Bentley. 1880. 
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are for once agreed in placing Osirtasen in, or nearly in, 2000 B.C. 
Mr. Pollen further tells us that Moses lived under Thothmes III. 
—a view almost universally abandoned. When Mr. Pollen touches 
on Egypt and Israel he might have given a more intelligent 
account of the treasures of the Tabernacle, as there is not a single 
item for which a probably contemporary example from Egypt may 
not be found in our museums. This chapter is by far the weakest 
in the book; but Mr. Pollen vires acquirit eundo, The account of 
early Greek work is well condensed; and the chapter on Roman 
gold and silver, a by notes in the catalogue and an 
admirable etching by Mr. McCarty, is almost exhaustive. As an 
instance of the truth that, before our own degenerate days, the 
value of plate was not reckoned by weight alone, we may quote 
the cost, recorded by Pliny, of a bowl on “ which was represented 
Ulysses and Diomed with the palladium,” which was sold for 
3301. per ounce. Would not a racing cup by Mr. Watts or Sir 
Frederick Leighton probably fetch as much? But all trades, 
since what may be called the modern English renascence, have 
been slow to learn that good work is better than gold and good 
design more precious than rubies. 

On medizval metal-work Mr. Pollen is naturally well informed, 
though we miss any reference to Iceland, and are told that Ireland 
is “ the most distant of the European islands.” He is very clear 
in denying that art failed under the influence of early Christi- 
anity 

Of the new or revived art under Christianity we will treat presently ; 
here it must be noted that Constantine built the great basilicas of St. John 
Lateran and the old St. Peter’s in Rome, and, besides encouraging religious 
art, determined to build and adorn a new capital. It cannot therefore be 
said that Christianity killed the arts of antiquity. On the contrary, the 
most cursory examination of the catacombs shows that such modest orna- 
mentation as could be placed with propriety over the altars of those sacred 
epee was carefully carried out before the conversion of the Emperor. 

he paintings still remaining there are rude, but it was such art as was 
procurable. 

This is very trueof more arts than one, and it may safely be doubted 
whether any greater or more influential work was ever executed 
than the great basilica of St. Sophia. The notes in the catalogue 
are often interesting: but it might have been expected that South 
Kensington would have femal Mr. Pollen at least one herald 
capable of giving an intelligible heraldic account of the beautiful 
“Pembroke Casket.” One shield, the most important of all, is 
wholly omitted in Mr. Pollen’s description; which, fortunately for 
the reader, is supplemented by a fair etching by Mr. Harbutt. 
Indeed the etchings are all very fair, and show how satisfactorily 
a book may be illustrated with plates of this kind. One drawing, 
ae seventeenth-century cup, might very easily pass for a “ Little 
ter. 

Mr. Jones’s book is of a very different character from Mr. Pol- 
len’s. In the first place, ag, oe is seldom dry; Mr. Pollen is 
seldom easy reading. Mr. Pollen admits such a sentence as that 
in which he tells us that Irish golden jewels are “ principally ae 
sonal ornaments for the head, neck, breast, limbs, chest, waist, &c.” 
We have all read in Brown, Jones, and Robinson of the stuffed 
horse which was really all Wallenstein’s, “ except the head, neck, 
legs, and part of the body,” which had been “ restored.” Where 
the ancient Irish wore their “ personal ornaments ” except upon their 
heads, bodies, and limbs Mr. Pollen endeavours perhaps to tell us 
by his “&c.” Mr. Jones, on the other hand, though seldom 
turgid, offers us some curious points of grammatical structure. “ In 
1442 two parts of the ‘ Pusan,’ the great collar of gold and rubies, 
was pawned.” As we mentioned Joseph above, the following 
remarks of Mr. Jones on his career may be appropriate here; 
as appropriate, at least, as they are in p.1440f the History 
and Mystery of Precious Stones :—“ Inexorable with the Arabian 
princess, severe with his own brethren, proof against the blandish- 
ments of Potiphar’s wife, yet susceptible of every pure and generous 
affection, Joseph, the saviour of t, was ever consistent with 
himself.” For the story of the Arabian princess which calls forth 
this burst of eloquence, as well as for the connecting link between 
Joseph and precious stones, we must refer to the book, It is dedi- 
poo to Mr. Ruskin, from whom one or two quotations are taken 
with adue amount of the adulation which the great apostle of high 
art seems to exact from his followers. For the rest it is made up of 
aseries of pleasant and well-chosen anecdotes, stories, quotations, and 
archeological notes, arranged in so orderly a manner that, though 
there is no index, the reader will seldom miss it. Asan example 
of Mr. Jones’s style, and as throwing some light on recent events, 
we may quote the following paragraph :— 

The Estrella do Sul (Star of the South) brilliant, in the 
Khedive of Egypt, has a curious story attached to it. 
1853 at Bargugem of Idinas Geriies (Brazil), by a negress. In the rough 
state it weighed 254} carats. Of the score or two of persons who ma 
fortunes by the discovery, Casimiro (de Tal), whose negress brought it to 
kim in a to obtain her freedom, was the only one disappointed, having 
sold it for 3,000. At the Bank of Riode Janeiro it was deposited for 
30,000/. It was cut by Costar, of Amsterdam, who became its possessor, 
and was sold to the Khedive, 

What has become of it? The bondholders should ascertain. The 
following will be new to many of our readers :— 

The true value of jewels, as souvenirs of affection, is shown in the will of 
the late Earl Stanhope, in which he gives certain diamonds to his daughter- 
in-law Evelyn (the present Countess Stanhope), for her life, stating that, in 
80 doing, it is in accordance with the wishes of his late wife, as expressed 
in a memorandum, in which she sets forth that the jewels were part value 
of the deceased peer’s published works, and as such she was very proud of 
them. After the death of the Countess, the diamonds were hop 
heirlooms, to pass with the title. 
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LOYAL AND LAWLESS.* 


R. BURKE'S book stands in some need of the introduction, 
which is explanatory rather than apologetic. At all 
events he frankly warns his readers of what they may expect, and 
hints that, if they are to do justice to themselves or him, they 
must prepare themselves for somewhat serious reading. We have 
used the word “ book” advisedly ; for, though Loyal and Lawless 
contains several stories, crossing each other like the tracks in a 
mountain country, it scarcely satisfies the ordinary conception 
ofanovel. Mr. Burke can be amusing and even sensational when 
he pleases, but on this occasion he has deliberately preferred to be 
instructive ; and it must be admitted that he shows a certain daring. 
originality. Political novels, dull, dreary, and clever, are by no 
means uncommon; and several of the latter class have made the 
literary reputation of an author whom Mr. Burke heartily admires.. 
But Lord Beaconsfield and his imitators have treated their politics 
from the esthetic and artistic point of view; making principles, party, 
measures, patriotism, and political self-seeking, the essence and 
savour of an exciting story. It has pleased Mr. Burke to pursue 
a different system. He interpolates whole chapters of political 
dialogue and disquisition which have not even an indirect 
ing on his plot. There is an advan in this plan, no 
doubt, inasmuch as you may skip them should you care to do so; 
a course of proceeding, however, which we are far from advising. 
On the contrary, if any one desires to get lively lights on our ad- 
ministration of British India, or to coach himself up in contempo- 
Irish questions with the least amount of plodding and the 
smallest expenditure of energy, we strongly recommend Mr. Burke’s 
political chapters to him. For Mr. Burke, though he can be 
earnest enough, hasan Irishman’s sense of humour. He illustrates 
his positions and arguments by happy anecdotes which in their 
variety and appositeness remind us of Charles Lever in the best of 
his later Irish novels, or in the brilliant essays he wrote in the exile 
of his foreign consulates under the pseudonym of Cornelius O’Dowd. 
He sketches after the life, with s and suggestive touches, the 
portraits of those typical Irishmen whose conduct, language, 
motives, and inconsistencies of character utterly mystify the inno- 
cent Saxon. And he brings in startling stories of “cuteness” and 
crime, with even more startling pieces of evidence from those Blue- 
books which are so seldom waded through by ordinary readers, in 
a of their strong and realistic sensationalism, and the dramatic 
elements in which they abound. We have the English landowner 
and absentee with a great Irish rent-roll. We have the resident 
proprietor, heartily loyal, but who has learned in a measure, under 
stress of his surroundings, to conform himself to the ways of think- 
ing of his more unscrupulous countrymen; who is morbidly alive 
to the blunders and inconsistencies of English administration, 
while honestly devoted to the English connexion. We have the 
big farmer and the small holder; the priest; the “ patriot” and 
agitator ; the parvenu who has risen to wealth by roguery, and is 
at the bottom of much of the mischief he professes to deplore. 
We have the voluble demagogue beginning life at the bar, who 
has been bought over by place to the side of the authorities; and 
who has the candour to confess the reconsideration of his 
opinions when he has been steadied by the responsibilities of 
office and the prospect of further advancement. Of course we 
are also made familiar with persons among the peasant class 
who are the instruments of wire-pullers that keep themselves in 
the background, and whose deeds of atrocity are regarded with a 
curious leniency even by those who very possibly may be their 
victims. Mr. Burke bears a genuinely Irish name; and there can 
be no question that he knows a great deal about Ireland. 
And we saould have fancied that the Irish questions in which ke 
is so deeply interested were large enough to furnish ample mate~- 
rial for a couple of moderate-sized volumes. But, as it happens, 
he is nearly equally well informed about India, as we learned from 
his former novel of Beating the Air; and, apparently for the 
sake of contrasting the British treatment of Irish and of Indians, 
he has thought it well to invite us incidentally to a tour 
through Hindostan. ae he thine an entertaining and intel- 
igent companion, we have nothing to say against this, except in 
ene mam Had he been a xc. in his craft, Tike Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, he would assuredly have taken more thought 
for the future, and been less lavish of valuable resources. As it is, 
we are inclined to admire the ingenuity which has covered such a 
breadth and variety of ground within the modest limits of his space, 
as we marvel at the multitude of his characters. We are perpetually 
being presented to new acquaintances, who, after he has casually 
meren, H them through a couple of or so, are dropped out of 
sight, never to rea; Sooner or on should Mr. Burke per- 
severe in a pursuit for which he, has undoubtedly not a few of 
the most indispensable qualifications, he will have cause to regret 
the reckless expenditure of material which a prudent economy 
would have utilized to more advantage. 

At the same time, the thread of a telling story runs conspicuous! 
through the motley web, and an attractive hero and more prom 
tive heroine stand prominently out in front of the crowd. Arthur 
Greville is one of the many men whose pects in life are 
exceptionally problematical. He has many points in his favour, 
and a good many more against him. Holding a post in a crack 
Government office, he is at the same time a man of fashion and 
comparatively an idler. He is well born and well connected, with 

* Loyal and Lawless. By Ulick Ralph Burke, Author of “ Beati 
Air,” &c. Chapman & Hail, Limited. 1880. ced 
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a small independence which depends on the good will of his father, 
and subsequently on the caprices of an unfriendly elder brother. 
He has abundance of talent, with the capacity for hard work ifonly 
he should receive encouragement enough to stimulate his ambition. 
In these circumstances, and being the hero ofa fiction, he necessarily 
falls in love. The lady of his affections is all that is desirable; 
and the sole drawback is that the match is socially unequal. 
Lady Cecil Brydges has an only brother, and is the only daughter 
of a wealthy peer. In the quiet solitudes of Lord Chippendale’s 
country seat in Dorsetshire, Greville and the pretty Lady 
Cecil are thrown into close companionship, Her mother 
means her to make a suitable marriage; and is so pro- 
foundly persuaded of Mr. Grevilie’s ineligibility that she 
ys no attention to his growing intimacy with her daughter. 
in many of his little social touches, by the way, Mr. Burke shows 
acute knowledge of the world. Greville, who is a man of sense 
and of honour, awakens of a sudden to the awkward realities of 
his situation. He has no right to steal into the affections of a girl 
to whom he dare not make an offer of his hand. So he nerves 
himself to a painful resolution, and decides’ to fly from temptation 
and Lady Cecil. But, weakly taking a final walk with her before 
his departure, he is betrayed of course into a passionate explanation. 
It is Lady Cecil's frank expressions of surprise that force on the 
explanation, and her frankness is very prettily depicted without 
doing the slightest prejudice to her modesty. The lovers part half 
engaged, though Greville has the grace not to bind her formally. 
Then in the separation comes a harrowing contretemps, a la Lucia 
di Lammermoor. Lady Chippendale ——— intercept and sup- 
| the lovers’ letters, and each of them believes the other to be 
Lady Cecil engages herself elsewhere ; and, once formally 
pledged to another man, with her honest nature, there 
seems to be no means of extrication from the dilemma, 
unless Greville is to be united to her as a wealthy widow. 
But, within the small space which he can spare to it from politics, 
Mr. Burke compresses the complications of a rather intri- 
eate plot. Greville, who has been left almost penniless by 
his dead father, turns out to be the legitimate son and rightful 
baronet in place of his elder brother. As the head of an 
ancient family, with a rental of 4,000/. a year, he might fairly 
aspire to marriage with Lady Cecil. And as it seldom rains but 
it pours, the way to their union has been still further 
smoothed for him. When Lord Chippendale had broken off his 
daughter’s engagement to her former betrothed, on being made ac- 
quainted with a scandalous incident in that gentleman’s bachelor 
career, he had promised that Cecil might choose freely for herself, 
provided her choice lighted on a gentleman. Narrow circum- 
stances need be no obstacle, as he should undertake to provide 
handsomely for the housekeeping. So he dowers Cecil with an 
amount equal to half Sir Arthur Greville’s income, and gives 
them his blessing and best wishes into the bargain. Moreover, 
to ensure their happiness, Greville has the promise of a Par- 
liamentary future opened to him, being returned, by an unlooked 
for piece of good luck, as Conservative member for an Irish county ; 
and he ought to bring to the discharge of his duties as a legislator 
@ profound acquaintance with the feeling and wishes of his con- 
stituents, if an elaborate course of self-education could secure this. 
Among the best of the minor characters is Mr. Terence Donelan, 
who is Greville’s principal mentor in his studies of Irish affairs. 
Another gentleman who commends himself to our approval is Mr. 


‘Adam Crayshaw. Mr. Crayshaw, when first introduced, is far 


from being attractive. He is barely a gentleman by birth, and 
still less so by habits and education. He is of that objectionable 

of Parliamentary prigs who go about the world with obtru- 
sive self-assurance, hunting for facts and statistics like Mr. 
Gradgrind ; and it is his peregrinations in that —— that land us 
with him in India. But Crayshaw has married in haste to repent 
at leisure ; and when his wife, who never loved him, has eloped 
and died in disgrace, he comes out as an altogether altered character. 
He becomes the staunch friend of Sir Arthur Greville, who has had 
occasion to do him some delicate kindnesses ; and’ he welcomes the 
opportunities of showing his gratitude when his nature has been 
ennobled by his sorrows and humiliations. We should have 
been glad to have seen something more of Miss Marian Trelawney, 
who omes Orayshaw’s second wife; as of Miss Trelawney’s 
father, who is surnamed Don Whiskerandos. But it is the mis- 
fortune of Mr. Burke's cursory and too comprehensive method 
of treatment that he does imperfect justice to himself as well as to 
some of his cleverest creations; and we hope that, when he makes 
his next appearance as a novelist, he may be induced to narrow his 
immediate range, remembering that he should keep something in 
reserve for his future. 


THE RACEHORSE IN TRAINING.* 


HE author of this book has had great experience in the 
subject of which he treats. For thirty years he has managed 
& large racing stud, and his stables afford room for fifty horses. 


Many very celebrated racehorses were trained by him; and he has | 


had ample opportunities of observing the peculiarities of horses, as 
well as the characteristics, agreeable and otherwise, of the British 
Turf, Having taken up his pen in order to write about the subjects 
with which he is best acquainted, he uses it very creditably. The 


* The Racehorse in Trai ring; with Hints on Racing und Racing Reforms. 
By William Day. Londo: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1880. 


book is readable ; and, when the author has said all he has to say, 
he stops, without padding his volume unnecessarily. It is some- 
thing to find a book on sporting subjects free from Latin or Greek 
quotations; but Mr. Day is not guiltless of cribbing from English 
authors, He quotes Shakspeare, Byron, Butler, and finally Dr. 
Johnson ; but only within moderate limits—for a sporting writer. 
He makes a daring dash into grand language in his second chapter. 
Writing on manure, he describes it as being “in a high state of 
fermentation, disengaging deleterious gases—for the sole p 

of producing excessive heat, poisoning the cireumambient air that 
beneficent nature has provided.” Having, however, relieved him- 
self of this wordy firework over the dung-heap, he seems to have 
thrown his dictionary on one side, and to have descended to 
language “ understanded of the people.” 

The first matter dealt with is the stable. The author's own 
stable consists of nineteen boxes and thirty-one stalls. He con- 
siders flint pavement preferable to brick, the latter being slip 
and less durable. Drains he dislikes. Asa substitute he would 
have every stable completely cleaned out every day and left to 
air while the horses are at exercise. For food, he gives his 
horses the best English oats and the finest hay he can procure. 
Beans and peas he seldom uses. As alteratives he now and 
then gives a small quantity of green food in summer and carrots 
in winter. For water, he prefers rain water collected in large 
tanks. Failing that, he would use pond water; or, last of all, 
he would use well-water softened with either wheat-flour or 
chalk. His stable hours begin at 5 4.M. in winter and at 4 in 
summer. He is no advocate for over-exercising, about a couple 
of hours in the morning and an hour or an hour and a half in 
the afternoon being all that he expects of his horses in hard train- 
ing. He expresses a strong opinion against the use of bandages 
when horses are in health, and he recommends plenty of hand- 
rubbing in order to dry the legs and assist circulation. In treat- 
ing of roaring he says he is told that at the Cape of Good Hope 
this disease is unknown, and that the worst roarers, when taken 
there, become sound. With regard to condition he thinks that no 
definite rules can be laid down, and that no one but the trainer, 
who is well aware of the temperament and idiosyncrasies of any 
particular horse, can be any judge whether he'is fit torun. Some 
horses run better when carrying a good deal of flesh, and others 
when drawn very fine ; but, generally speaking, Mr. W. Day likes 
his horses to be very light when they are to start for arace. He 
says that the outward appearance of a horse is often very 
deceptive, in proof of which he gives the following anecdote. A 
colt, which he had trained until he thought he was, if anything, 
too light, broke his thigh, and had to be destroyed. A post- 
mortem examination was then made, when, instead of being, as. 
was expected, almost a scarecrow, he was found, to the astonish- 
ment of all concerned, to be a mass of fat. This was, of course, 
clear evidence that the colt was not properly prepared; and yet, 
from his external appearance, any trainer woe have felt inclined 
to ease him in his work and endeavour to get him a little bigger. 
Contrary to the conventional opinion of racing men, Mr. Day 
considers a glossy coat to be no criterion whatever of a horse’s 
condition. ‘That a horse should look sleek in his coat is generally 
considered one of the very first symptoms of health, whether in a 
carriage-horse, a hunter, or a racehorse; but Mr. Day thinks other- 
wise, and in the sixth chapter of his book he enters at some 
length into the question. Writing about condition leads the author 
to make a few remarks upon the opinions of his patrons thereon, 
and he enlarges on the difficulty of pleasing employers on this 
point. He tells a story about some horses which belonged to two 
racing confederates. ‘These animals he was training for their en- 

gements at a certain meeting, a short time before which he re- 
ceived visits on different days from each of their joint owners. 
One of these gentlemen was extremely dissatisfied, and he com- 
plained that the horses were “as fat as bacon hogs.” When his 
colleague arrived a day or two later he was even more displeased. 
In his opinion the horses were much too light and overtrained, 
and he described them as being “as dry as chips.” When the 
races took place neither of the owners would back the horses, 
although for diametrically opposite reasons. Yet the horses 
won. We may here observe that the moral of most of the 
anecdotes in this instructive volume amounts to this—that owners 
who implicitly trust and act upon the advice of Mr. William Day 
are always rewarded with success, while those who take the 
cpposite course are equally certain to be confounded. In our 
author's opinion one of the best tests of fitness is a horse’s be- 
haviour after a gallop. If his nostrils are then very little dis- 
tended, and if his flanks are not heaving, he is probably sufficiently 
prepared for racing. Sweating, of which many trainers think so 
much, Mr, William Day considers no criterion of a horse’s con- 
dition, as many horses sweat very freely even when completely 
prepared. His favourite tests, however, are trials, and he uses 
them almost as often as a criterion of condition as of quality. 
Contrary to the doctrine generally thought the most orthodox, he 
distrusts public form, and places great reliance in private trials. 
He candidly allows that the scouts of several trials of the same 
| horses are often very contradictory; but, where there can be any 
| doubt, he would try and try again until thoroughly satisfied as to 
| the merits of the horses. In a trial, as in a race, especially when 
| the distance is short, a very trifling misadventure, such as a horse 
| crossing his legs at the start, may make the result untrustworthy, 
| The author thinks that a common cause of the mistakes made in 
| Private trials is that, the jockeys being ordered not to hurry 
; their horses until they are well settled into their strides, 
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some distance often traversed before they are going 
racing pace, and consequently the actual length of the trial- 
course is materially shortened. He is in favour of trying 

i Many people object to trying horses until they are 
two years old, and even some trainers who try yearlings never 
make the trial course longer than three furlongs ; but Mr. William 
Day tries them over half a mile, and discards such yearlings as 
then appear worthless. The results of trials are sometimes contra- 
dicted in racing through the fault of the jockey, in proof of which 
the following stories are given :— 

There are instances again when defeat of highly-tried horses may be 
accounted for ; as, for example, when Nimrod beat Fisherman and Mario- 
nette at Stockbridge in 1859. The owner of Fisherman gave me 2s/. and 

id Nimrod’s stake ory to make running for him, ‘This the rider of 

arionette also knew, and Fisherman and Marionette waited together so far 
behind that they never could get up and were easily defeated, both being 
about two stone better than the horse that was enabled to beat them through 
the circumstances described. <A singular case of this sort took place not 
many years ago on the same spot, when odds of fifty to one were actually 
laid on a horse which waited such a long way behind his stable companion, 
a mare, that he could never catch her, and so was defeated by a head. 


The bugbear of many good judges of horses is bad hocks, but 
Mr. Day thinks that “the worst-looking hocks, with spavins and 
curbs, often stand the test of work, whilst the perfectly-shaped 
ones will give way with little or no warning, and never get right 
again, treat them as you will.” In fact, he would “ not much object 
to a spavin or a curb,” although oe induce him to buy 
a horse with a thorough pin, as he “never known one so 
affected to stand a thorough ration.” While admitting that 
a good big horse is probably better than a good little one, he ex- 
—_ a partiality for small horses, and he is no doubt right in 

lieving them to be more easily procurable. Small horses he 
believes to be at their best when two years old, while larger horses 
do not ripen until much later. He also lays stress on the point 
that big horses are the most likely to become roarers. He prefers 
yearlings from private breeding farms to those which are sold 
at-large commercial establishments, at which he thinks there 
is far too much “ stall-feeding” for selling purposes. Giving 
immense sums for yearlings he thinks a foolish system, and he 
finds that he can get good ones for from one hundred to three hun- 
dred guineas, Once he purchased a yearling for ten guineas which 
afterwards won many races, including the Great Eastern Handicap 
and the Shrewsbury Cup. He complains bitterly of the yearlings 
too often sent to trainers, saying that they frequently are without 
@ single quality to recommend them except lumps of fat, and that 
their owners grumble when they turn out to be worthless. 

Jockeys will not feel flattered by the opinion expressed of 
them in this book. They are deseribed as being “for the most 

precocious lads who neither know their own business nor will 
submit to be taught it by those who do.” The light-weight 
pigmies are ‘ generally left at the post, or get badly off, and ride 
their horses to a standstill before half the distance has been gone 
over in the vain hope of regaining their lost ground. After the 
race” they will have “ the audacity, with smiling face, to tell you” 
that they were the “first away to a very good start,” or, at any 
rate, they “will never admit being further from the first horse 
than a length or two.” The only remedy which the writer can 
suggest is to get rid of the necessity of baby jockeys by raising the 
scale of weights, sv as to enable more experienced lads, or even 
men, to ride. He would like to raise the standard of weights 
as much as 21 lbs., and he states that the late John Scott 
agreed with him on this point. He objects strongly to 
the practice of giving large presents to jockeys when they 
have ridden the winner of a great race; but he makes no pro- 
test against magnificent presents being made to the trainers of 
successful horses. Indeed he complains of the irregularity with 
which trainers’ aecounts are settled. He tells us that some owners 
“ pay yearly, some in a number of years, some not at all.” Many 
employers pay in bills of exchange, which, when the trainer re- 
quires ready money, have to be discounted by money-lenders at 
fifty per cent., and perhaps renewed on maturity at the same 
terms. He states that the late “John Scott had at one time over 
20,000/, on his books owing to him, over and above his yearly 
bills.” On the other hand he admits that munificent presents, 
and even bequests, are made to trainers, by some employers, while 
there are owners who will even advance large sums to their 
trainers when they are short of capital. He tells us that the late 
Mr. Boyce, the trainer, “ was, at the death of his employer, not 
only left his string of racehorses, but the house, stables, and the 
whole of the household furniture, even to the linen, plate, and pic- 
tures.” Anotheremployer, who did not owe his trainer a farthing, 
sent him 8,ooo/, on account. 

To our mind, the most objectionable part of this book is that 
which preaches the pernicious doctrine that by keeping racehorses 
and betting “it is possible with a limited income to gain a 
fortune,” “if not in the first, then in subsequent years.” We are 
not prepared to affirm that such a thing is mathematically im- 
possible, but upon its excessive improbability we think it needless 
to enlarge. What is said about betting will be considered perfect] 
fair by betting-men, but the following anecdotes of the proceed- 
ings of trainers and their commissioners may surprise weak- 
minded non-betting people :— 

In another instance in 1859, some time before the Two Thousand, I asked 
my commissioner to back Promised Land for me, But he declared this could 
not be done. “No one will lay,” he averred, “except at a very short and 
unfair price.” “ Very well,” I replied, “I shall not run him.” It is almost 
absurd to add that this had the desired effect. “ How much do you want 


to back him for, and what price’'will you take ? ” came the rejoinder in the 
shape of a question. I named the amount and my price, and in the course 
of the same day was informed by my worthy commissioner, “ Rather than 
you shall not be on, Mr. Day, I will lay you the money myself.” A similar 
thing occurred with the same horse and the same person for the Goodwood 
Cup. The horse was first favourite before a shilling of my commission 
was executed. But I changed the face of things by informing this worthy 
on the night before the race: “TI shall not run the horse here in this case ; 
I shall keep him for the St. Leger.” And again it was found my money 
could be speedily put on for me at my own price. 
* a 

One other more recent instance in respect to the Goodwood Stakes must 
suffice. Our commissioner at the time was requested to back a horse for that 
race for 1,000/. immediately after the publication of the weights. Between 
this period and the declaration of the minor forfeits there was a great deal of 
betting, our horse standing at 50 to x. On the latter declaration, he rose to 
33 to 1, at which price he stood some time, and then advanced to 20 to 1, 
when the commissioner said that most of the money wason. But when 
asked for his account, he replied that the returns from the country had not 

t been received, and that he would send it in so soon as these came to 

and. But the so-called returns were, as might have been expected, 
delayed, and before their arrival the horse had reached the short price of 7 
to 1. ‘Then he enclosed the account, saying: “ With great regret 1 have to 
inform you that my country agent has spoiled the whole thing. He has 
missed the long shots and has been compelled to take the shortest price, 
which only has since been obtainable; and the unfortunate result is a 
considerable reduction of the average, which now stands at 12 to 1.” 


The horse won, and what was the result? Instead of receiving the 

25,0001. which we were fairly entitled to, we received only 12,000l., or a 
little less than half. 
In reading the chapter on betting, we are left with the impression 
that the author considers the greatest evil of racing to be the forestall- 
ing of owners in the betting market. He dwells in a later chapter 
upon the disagreeable concomitants of racecourses in the shape of 
singers of indecent songs, whom he describes as trolling forth 
offensive doggerel. He believes that, “ once freed from obnoxious 
elements ”—1.e. the trollers of offensive doggerel, and not the gen- 
tlemen who refuse to run their horses unless they can obtain what 
they consider sufficiently long prices against them—the turf “would 
receive a sudden access of visitors, who now avoid it.” Who these 
visitors would be, we are informed in the nextsentence. “ Clergy- 
men of many denominations are deterred from attending races, not 
because they disapprove the sport in itself, but because of the 
Saturnalia into which, unchecked by any authority, the scene is 
turned.” Surely the millennium would be reached when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and “the dear Dissenting brother” should 
stand side by side watching the Derby through their binoculars. 
Mr. William Day, however, does not wish to see music banished 
from the racecourse, provided it be decent and improving music. 
“ Melody,” he tells us, “adds to such diversion a pleasure of 
its own; songs that would delight and not offend the senses, 
would be an acquisition to such a scene, whilst instrumental 
music would help to beguile that period which, in the intervals 
of racing, might become, by comparison, wearisome ; and those 
who should contribute such accessions, deserve both encourage- 
ment and reward.” 

When we have added that Mr. William Day never exercises 
horses on a Sunday, and that there is a good index at the end of 
bis book, we think we have said all we have to say about The 
Race-Horse in Training. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


FPF\HE Masque (1), the reprint of which Mr. Law has edited, 

was “ presented upon Sunday night being the eight of JanY 
1604 in the Greate Hall at Hampton Court and personated by 
the Queene’s most excellent Majestie, attended by eleven Ladies 
of Honour.” Mr, Law's interesting introduction begins with a 
sketch of the Court, early in the course of which he notes 
that the Queen “in her way southward from Scotland had 
been received at Althorp in a most elaborate and exquisitely 
beautiful pageant designed by Ben Jonson.” For the masque 
of the Twelve Goddesses Queen Elizabeth’s wardrobes were 
sacked, a proceeding which Mr. Law says “is of a piece with all 
James's acts,” and Mr. Law thinks it probable that the machinery 
and scenery of the show were devised by Inigo Jones, Of the 
masque itself a clear and consecutive account is compiled, and there 
are interesting extracts from a letter of Dudley Carleton’s to John 
Chamberlain, dated January 15, 1604, which has never before been 
printed. “ Theyr heads,” Carleton writes in one passage, “ by 
theyr dressing did onely distinguish the difference of y® goddesses 
they did represent. Onely Pallas had a trick by herself, for her 
clothes were not so much below the knee but that we might see 
a woman had both feete and legs which I never knew before. She 
had a paire of buskins sett with rich stones, a helmet full of 
jewells, and her whole attire embosed with jewells of seueral 
fashions.” It is curious to find a record of the early existence of 
literary piracy in the fact that a spurious edition of the masque 
was produced without the author’s permission or name, which not 
unnaturally “seems to have given some offence to Daniel and the 
Court.” Daniel described it as “the Vnmannerly pressumption 
of an indiscrete printer who without warrant hath divulged the 
late shewe at Court, and the same very disorderly set forth.” 
There are three copies extant of the spurious edition, and only 


(1) The Vision of the Twelve Goddesses: a Royall Mc . By Samuel 
Daniel. Reprinted and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Ernest 
Law. London: Bernard Quaritch, 
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two, so far as Mr. Law can ascertain, of the authentic version 
which was saa agp by Daniel to correct the errors of the printed 
one. Mr. Law is enthusiastic, perhaps too enthusiastic, over the 
merits of masques in general , but both the reprint itself and his 
introduction to and comments upon it have much interest. 

The handsome testimonial edition of Mr. Planché’s Extrava- 

(2) will be a valuable addition to dramatic libraries. Mr. 
Planché’s career as a dramatic author was begun in 1818 with 
Amoroso King of Little Britain, which was produced successfully 
at Drury Lane, but which its author, who, in spite of its success, 
describes it as a “crude attempt at dramatic writing,” has a 
vailed on his editors to exclude from po apn collection. The 
first play in the edition is Success ; or, a Hit if You Like It, which 
was modelled on the plan of a French Revue, and was produced 
with an excellent cast at the Adelphi in 1825. The piece is 
cleverly and brightly constructed, and, like most of those in the 
collection, has in its allusions and the notes which explain them 
considerable value in connexion with stage history. This is fol- 
lewed by Olympic Revels, the first piece of that class which Mr. 
Planché may be said to have invented. Before the production of 
this play, Mr. Planché tells us, it had been the practice “ to dress 
a burlesque in the most outré and ridiculous fashion. My sugges- 
tion to try the effect of persons picturesquely attired, speaking 
absurd doggerel, fortunately took the fancy of the fair lessee 

‘(Mme. Vestris), and the alteration was highly appreciated by the 

public; but many old actors could never get over their early im- 
pressions. Liston thought to the last that Prometheus, instead of 
‘wearing the Phrygian cap, tunic, and trousers, should have been 
dressed like a great lubberly boy, in a red jacket and nankeens, 
with a pinafore all besmeared with lollipops.” The fanciful and 
delicately humorous style of piece of which Mr. Planché is the 
acknowledged master has unfortunately almost disappeared, to 
make way for what is in most cases mis-called burlesque; but we 
heartily endorse an editorial note on Mr. Planché’s prefatory words 
to King Christmas, the last play in the collection. The author 
writes, “of this, my last extravaganza,” and the editors add in a 
foot-note “Query, /atest, as we sincerely trust that King Christmas 
may not be Mr. Planché’s ‘last extravaganza.’” We need only 
add. that we can take up any of the five volumes of this handsome 
and welcome edition with the certainty of lighting upon something 
entertaining or interesting. 

The family history of the Gilpins (3), written by the Rev. 
William Gilpin, the author of Forest Scenery and of sundry Pictu- 

Tours, covers a period of nearly two hundred years, from 
the birth of Dr. Richard Gilpin, in 1625, to the death of the 
writer of the memoirs, in 1804. The earliest member of the group, 
Dr. Richard Gilpin, was rector of Greystoke, in Cumberland. His 
life was uneventful. His eldest son, William Gilpin, was Recorder 
of Carlisle ; and, as legal adviser and agent for Sir James Lowther, 
then the richest and most influential man in Cumberland, he had 
much to do with the development of the town and port of White- 
haven. John Bernard Gilpin, the youngest son of William, was 
an officer in the army, and was in Carlisle Castle as commandant 
of a company of invalids at the time of the entry of the Pretender 
in 1745. The biographies of these three persons, with an auto- 
biography of the author, the Rev. William Gilpin, Vicar of Boldre, 
fo Mieaitiee, and some brief notices of other members of the 
Gilpin family, make up the volume. It is a wearisome record of 
a series of commonplace lives, of no interest whatever to the 
general public, and with only the most meagre claim to local atten- 
tion in the county to which the family belonged. The book has 
been produced at the expense of the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Antiquarian and Archeological Society. It is grievous to see 
a Society which has done some useful, though modest, work in the 

t, wasting its not too abundant funds upon a publication so 
ry and worthless as the Gilpin Memoirs. 

The twenty-second number of the new Tales from Blackwood (4) 
contains a curiously touching story by Charles Lever, called “‘ Some 
One Pays,” and a tale, “ Left-handed Elsa,” which we should be 
dis to commend but for its unlucky resemblance to a story 
in Phantastes. 

Mr. Dickens's new Dictionary (5) is justly described on its 
cover as “an easy guide for travellers.” The plan of the work 
is simple and effective. Some thirty-five important towns on the 
Continent have been chosen as centres of travel, and from them 
the routes to the most frequented places are given, the average of 
those being forty to each centre. To take the illustration 
given in the preface, ‘From the centre of Munich we have the 
routes Frankfort-Munich and Munich-Verona; the centre of 
Naples shows Naples-Verona ; by continuing these three we have 
Frankfort-Verona, Frankfort-Naples, or Naples-Munich.” The 
time occupied in following the routes from the centres to the radial 
towns is given; and, when one country is left for another, the 
hours of arrival and departure are given according to the railway 


(2) Testimonial Edition of the Extravaganzas of J. R. Planché, Esq. 
(Somerset Herald) 1825-1871. Edited by ‘I. F. Dillon Croker and Stephen 
Tucker (Rouge Croix.) London: Samuel French. 

(3) Memoirs of Dr. Richard Gilpin, and of his Posterity in the Two 
8 ing Generations. Written in the year 1791. By the Rev. William 
Gilpin. Edited by W. Jackson, F.S.A. London: B. Quaritch. Carlisle: 
Thurnam & Sons. 1879. 


(4) Tales from Blackwood. New Series. No. XXII. Edinburgh and 
: Blackwood. 


(5) Dickens’s Dictionary of Continental Railways, Steamboats, Dili- 
= Published Monthly. No. 1. March 1880. London: Charles 
ens. 


time of the respective countries, while the actual time occupied 
can be seen from a table which shows the variations of railway 
time for the whole of the Continent. Alternative routes are 
shown together, and arrangements have been made to obtain the 
earliest information as to any change in the services. The directions 
and counsels given to Sonat at the beginning of the book are 
excellent. 

Mr. MacOolla’s sketch of the history and law of actions for 
breach of promise of marriage (6) has considerable interest. It is 
not a little curious that this should be the first work on the subject. 
Mr. MacColla gives no definite opinion himself as to the desirable- 
ness of the law remaining or not as it is, but states the arguments 
on both sides fairly. Legal readers will possibly wish that he had 
not attempted to enliven his subject; but, on the other hand, 
laymen may possibly be glad that he has done so. 

There is something decidedly attractive in Mr. Anderson’s small 
volume concerningthis travels (7), which, to judge from his descrip- 
tions, he must have found, on the whole, more curious than plea- 
sant. He gives but a poor account of the Persian character, as to 
which he writes, with a pleasing touch of unconscious irony, 
“their great faults are in the want of honesty, truthfulness, and 
other similar virtues; these they are totally unacquainted with, 
and a falsehood is considered in Persia more a virtue than a 
crime.” Later on Mr. Anderson gives a plain and succinct ac- 
count of some of the abominable barbarities and cruelties practised 
by the Shah, and then exclaims, with not unnatural indignation, 
“ And this is he whose society was courted by some of the most 
fashionable circles of European nobility!” At Shiraz Mr. Ander- 
son found a welcome contrast to most of his experiences in the 
hospitality of the European residents, a hospitality which, he 
says, is too often trespassed upon by “loafing, dissimulating 
Italians and Germans, who frequently pass through Persia on foot 
en route for India.” This is an odd passage, and seems to require 
annotation. Mr. Anderson’s Wanderings in Persia include an ac- 
count of his experiences on his return journey in Russia, of which 
country he seems to have formed no better opinion than he 
did of Persia ; and certainly his bitter expressions with regard to 
certain parts of the Russian system are warranted by the scenes 
and facts which he describes. 

Mr. Parker Gillmore says that the main contents of the 
volume (8) he has lately produced were so well received by 
the public some years ago that he has “ presumed to hope this 
corrected and improved edition may obtain fresh favours from 
critics as well as general readers.” The book is full of stirring 
tales, one of the oddest and most exciting of which will be found 
under the heading, “ A Battle in a Billiard-Room.” One passage 
relating to the author's slaying of an alligator is curious as show- 
ing how the love of animals may co-exist with the love of chasing 
and killing them. “ Towards the majority of animals I have a 
strong feeling of kindness, amounting to love. - In kill- 
ing most species of game I have always felt a qualm at depriving 
a helpless animal of life, but on this occasion I turned from my 
handiwork well satisfied with my performance.” 

Mr. Bicknell in his “sermonettes” (9) has wisely avoided any 
attempt at fine writing, and has aimed merely at placing what he 
has to say in as simple, interesting, and easy a form as he can 
command. 

Bibliophiles will welcome Mr. Stock’s facsimile reproduction 
of the autograph MS. of the De Imitatione Christi (10), which 
has had to encounter a curious series of misadventures before it 
saw the light, caused first by the difficulties of photographing 
and the breakage of negatives, then by the destruction by fire of 
some of the electro blocks, and then by various accidents which 
befel the Dutch paper. The final result, however, is completely 
satisfactory. 

The fresh appearance of any important edition of Don Quixote 
(11) isan event of great interest to literature. One hundred and sixty- 
eight years ago Motteux’s translation obtained some well-deserved 
favour, for it supplanted the infamous caricature which John 
Philips made of the ever chivalrous and pure-minded knight some 
five-and-twenty years befure. But Motteux allowed his own version 
to retain too much of the impurity of the one that he corrected, 
and his first edition, which appeared in 1712, was disfigured by the 
plates that were originally prepared for the folio of Philips. If 
these had been the only things stolen from Philips by Motteux, 
there would have been less to complain of in the revival of a 
translation that is not suitable to our own day or adapted to our 
tastes, It is not unlikely that Lord Woodhouslee is responsible for 


(6) Breach of Promise ; its History and Social Considerations: to which 
are added a few Pages on the Law of Breach of Promise and a Glance at 
many Amusing Cases since the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. By Charles J. 
MacColla. London: Pickering. 

(7). My Wanderings in Persia. By T.S. Anderson. With Illustrations 
and Map, showing the Scientific Frontier in Afghanistan and the Russian 
Advance inCentral Asia. London : James Blackwood & Co. 

(8) Adventures in Many Lands. By Parker Gillmore, “ Ubique.” 
With Illustrations by Sidney P. Hall. London: Marcus Ward & Co. 

(9) Sunday Snowdrops: Lay Sermons. More especially for the Use of 
Young Boys. By Walter L. Bicknell. London: Masters & Co. 

10) The Imitation of Christ ; being the Autograph Manuscript of Thomas 
a Seem “ De Imitatione Christi.” Reproduced in Facsimile on the 
Original preserved in the Royal Library at Brussels. With an Introduction 
by Charles Ruelens, Keeper of the Department of Manuscripts, Royal 
Library, Brussels. London: Elliot Stock. 

(11) The History of the Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La Mancha. 
— from the Spanish by P. A. Motteux. Vol. 1” Eainvorehs 

aterson. 
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the rash encomiums which have been given to this work, and which 
the present publisher reproduces ; but even he complains of “ the 
licentiousness, abbreviations, and e: ements,” which required to 
be corrected, and probably, but for his dislike of Smollett, we 
should never have heard of any praise of Peter Motteux from his 
lordship. The most singular thing, however, remains to be said 
of this translation. It is not the work of Motteux. The title-page 
of the third edition informs us that it is “ translated from the 
original Spanish by several hands,” and is published by Peter 
Motteux. What Lord Woodhouslee properly calls his “ pre- 
sumptuous mutilations ” of the original make us regret that a work 
already dead should have been by artificial means made to bear 
the semblance of life. For some time it had been the common 
belief that Motteux’s translation was made not from the original 
a but from French; and Jarvis, who appears to have 

ways been unfortunate in his accusations, says that it “is a kind 
of loose paraphrase rather than a translation, and is taken wholly 
from the French.” This was repeated by Sir Joseph Collyer in 
his Dictionary of the World, from which it was borrowed b 
Navarette. It is, however, not true. Bad as some of the Frenc 
versions are, there is none to equal it in that respect to be found 
in the French tongue. 

Messrs. Paul and Co. have published a beautiful edition (12), 
bound in vellum, of Shelley's minor poems, with an excellent 
preface by Mr. Garnett. 

A handsome and convenient library edition of Mr. Stubbs’s 
well-known and most valuable work, The Constitutional History o 
England (13), has Soe been issued from the Clarendon Press. It 
is needless to say that the printing and getting-up of the book are 
excellent. 

We note, with every hope of its success, the enterprising pub- 
lication at Rome of a magazine written in English (14), and 
dealing with subjects of wide and general interest. The first 
number contains, amongst other things, articles on “ English 
Parties and Foreign Politics,” on the French drama, on Renais- 
sance literature, and on the revival of antique jewelry. 

In the October number of the Melbourne Review (15) two 
articles—on Balzac and on Lessing's Nathan der Weise—have 
special literary interest. Whether Mr. Blanbaum, who writes the 
second of these articles, is right in thinking that a translation of 
Nathan would find favour on the stage, is perhaps open to 
question. 

The December number of the Victorian Review (16) has many 
articles of interest, among them one by Mr. Edward Dicey on 
agricultural distress in England ; and it follows the model of the 
Revue des Deua Mondes in having a feuilleton of fiction, the pre- 
sent one being Mr. Francillon’s clever story, “ A Bad Bargain,” 
which, in construction, is as ingenious as one of Gaboriau’s 
stories. 

We have received the sixth issue of the Victorian Year-Book (17), 
in which several fresh tables have been introduced, while the 
figures have been corrected to the latest date. 

A third edition, revised and enlarged, has appeared of Mr. 
Thackeray’s well-known Anthologia Latina (18). 

This is the 167th year of publication of Debrett (19), and the 
present edition contains valuable additions to what seemed before 
a singularly complete work. Amongst these additions is copious 
information, the collection of which must have cost considerable 
pains, as to “ particulars of the professional services and residences 
of collateral branches.” 

A third edition has just appeared of Mr. Stephen Hawtrey’s 
Introduction to Euclid (20), and will be welcome to the many 
people who remember Mr. Hawtrey’s skill in making the rough 
ways of Euclid seem smooth to his pupils. 


(12) Poems selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. With Preface by 
Richard Garnett. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
13) The Constitutional History of England. By William Stubbs, 
ne. Library Edition. Oxford : Clarendon Press. London: Macmillan 
0. 

(14) Minerva. A Monthly Review. Edited by Pericles Tzikos. Rome: 
“Minerva” Office. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(15) The Melbourne Review. Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, and Bris- 
bane: Robertson. 

(16) The Victorian Review. Melbourne : “Victorian Review ” Publishing 
Company. London: Macmillan. 

(17) Victorian Year-Book, 1878-9. Fear 4 of Issue.) By Henry 
Heylyn Hayter, Government Statist of Victoria. Melbourne: John Ferres. 
London: George Robertson. 

(18) Anthologia Latina. Selected and arranged by the Rev. St. John 
Thackeray, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. Third Edition. 
London: Bell & Sons. 

(19) Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Titles of Courtesy. 
Edited by Robert H. Mair, LL.D. London: Dean & Son. 1880. 

(20) An Introduction to the Elements of Euclid. By the Rev. Stephen 
Hawtrey, M.A. Third Edition. London: Longmans. 
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Ge oro TESTIMONIAL FUND.—On the occasion of 

GROVE’S retirement from the Board of the Crystal Palace Company, 
r him a public ition of the value of the services which he has 

rendre in with the Saturday Concerts. It is thought that the same 

oopereus ity may not unfitly be taken advantage of to testify to the value of his labours in 

alf of Biblical pot the gn Geography in connexion with the Palestine Exploration Fund 


ary 

With this object it is pro; d to Fund by Subscription, and to employ the proceeds 

Subscriptions are invited, and should be paid in to the “ Grove Testimonial Fund,” at the 
and County Han as possible. 


London and Bank, over Square, as soon as 
The bury. 
Archbishop of Canter Fred. Lento, Esq. 
The Bishop of Durham Walte: 
The Bishop of ee, Hon. and ev Augustus Legge. 
The vw of Westminster. Fredk. Lehmann, Esq 
Rev. A. A. Ain Ww. Leigh 
Arthur James Balfour, Esq., M.P. Sir F Lei a. R.A. 
C.A Esq. R. B. Litchfield, 
Julius ict. Alfred Littleton, 
aS Esq. Spencer Lyttelton. 
Bicky x. Macmi 
Dr. J. F. Bridge. 8, Esc 
Oscar Browning, Esq.  Marshail, Esq. 
William Esq.. F.S.A. v. William H. Milman. 
nas P 1, Bq. Al forrison, Esq 
Valter Morrison, Esq. 
Arthur Duke Coleritige. Esq. G. A. Osborne, Esq 
Geo. Coles, Esa. Rev, Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Mus. 
Professor si dney Colvin. Prof. Oxon. 
John D. Crace, Esq. Major Flood Page. 
W. H. Cummings, Esq. Gambier 
Ed. Dannreuther, Bsq. C, Hubert P: 
J. W. Davison, Esq E. H. Pember. Esq., Qc. 
kk. A. Eaton, bsq., Sec. R.A. zer Prout, Esq. 
James Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S. Kellow Pye, Esq. 
Otto G Goldschmidt, Esq. Signor Alberto Handegger. 
lon. Richard Grosvenor. J. Sims Reeves, Esq. 
E Gurney, Esq. Willies 
Fredk. Harrison, Esq. 
Rev. Helmore. Spo Spottiewoode. Esq., F.R.S. 
v. 'T. Perey Hudson. Dr. John Stainer. 
Dr. F. Hueffer. Arthur 8. Sullivan, Esq. 
Phos. Hughes, "Esq., Q.C. Tom Taylor, Esq. 
John Hullah, Esq. Franklin Taylor, Esq. 
W.#H. Husk: Alfred Tome ‘son, Esq., D.C.L. 
A.C. Ionides, Esq. Sir Henry Thompson. 
Professor Joachim. Ww. right, Esq. 


ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Esq., 50 New Bond Street . 
ERNEST G. VON GLEHN, Esq., Peak Hill Lodge.) 
Sydenham 
CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD, Esq., Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge 
_ Subscriptions (1 (varying from £1 to £50) to the amount of £500 have been already promised. 


MATRICUL ATION EXAMINATION.—UNIVERSITY of 

NDON.—Instruction in_all the eutpocts of the above gene is given at 
GUY'S OST: TAL. The CLASSES for the June E will nm Tuesday, 
March 30. The Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital.—For further rpartioulers 
address the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, 8.E. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Eight £40; Four £20. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SecRETARy, 
The College, Cheltenham. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE or more open to COMPE, 
TITION at Midsummer 1880, value from £25 to £50 a year, wach may be increased from a 
Special Fund to £90 a year in cases of Scholars who require it.—Further particulars from 
the HEAD-MASTER ur SECRETARY, the College. Clifton. 


=] 
IGHGATE SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: 
Three Entrance Foundation Scholarships of £21 a bozeer (which may be increased to £50 
for Boarders). open “Ts to Boys not already in the Schoo 

Three Foundation Scholarships of £24 for Boys in the School. 
‘Two Gladstone Scholarships of £25 for Boarders only. open to Boge, whethes already in the 
School or not. Age under Fifteen. Examination. third week in ed further particu- 
lars apply to the Kev. the H&AD-MASTER, School House, Highgate, N 


MALVERN Cc OLLEG E 
The NEXT TERM will begin ¢ on m Monday, May 3. 


CARSHALTON HO HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


for Civil and Military Examinations. 


—CHELTEN HAM HOUSE (facing the 
J. WILLIAM WILLI gag M.A., rd, receives a limited number of 
BACKWARD ona DE vee ie BOYS, to Prepare fort the Public Schools or for general 


RMY, SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, MILITIA COM- 

PETITIVE, U. NIVERSITIES. —Mesers. ASKIN will be to forward (gratis) 

Prospectuses of successful TU LORS. References kindly Bs to Chaplain-General to the 
Forces and others.— Address, 94 Sackville Street, W. 


THE Rev. F. D. THOMSON, late Fellow of St. John’s 


Colles ‘e. Cambridge, can receive, after Rasen. Three Boys under Twelve years of age, 
as Resident PU PILS.— Address, Brinkley Rectory, near Newmarket. 


ATION.—Rey. W. TUCK WELL, late Head-Master of 


Taunton Colleze School, and Fellow of New Coll Oxford, takes a few 3 as 
PUPILS.—Address, Stockton Rectory, near Rugby. 


OURS, FRANCE.—Rev. C. DOWMAN, LL.B. (Mathema- 
tical Honours), late Tutor in Nobleman’s family, receives ‘PUPILS for Woolwich. 
Sandhurst, and Line, ria Militia. Able staff of Masters. Individual attention and caretul 
moral supervision. Very eae at late Examinations. Large house and pleasure 
grounds.- —Address, Beau 


KING ALFRED'S SCHOOL, WANTAGE, Berks.— 
Ancient Foundation. Buildings s aepes and modern, in a healthy district. 
Thorough EDUC As for the SUNS of GENTLEMEN. Fees 
fur Comm the and the Universities. _—Address, HEAD-MASTER. 


THE GRANGE SCHOOL, EWELL, Surre —Obarterhouse ; 


FIRST SCHOLARSHIP. 1879. —Reident English Fore’ diet ; 
healthy site ; moderate terms. Principal—C. D. ALEXANDER, M. a ‘Cambsidire 


CAREFUL PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 

SANDROYD HOUSE, near Esher, L. H. WELLESLEY - WESLEY, 
assisted by Rev. F. B. A. (late jassical Assistant-Maste School), 
and E. T ALLEN, B.A, Oxon. Terms, £80 to £110. Number of Boye,tetonty, 


DUCATION, BELGIUM.—For | Army, Navy, Civil Service, 

and Public Schoo Is. ‘Thorough French and German. Head-Masters. a Foreign 

Graduate and English Public Schoolman. Sad home comfort. Terms £60 to £80.—Address, 
W.L., 32 George Street, Hanover § 


TRAINED TEACHER desires HEAD-MASTERSHIP or 
Appointment in some Public Institution. Ten years in ew = Schools = College. 
Science, French, Latin. ~Address, E. HOLNESS, 8. George's School, Ascot, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of 
this Col will become Vacant on July 36 next, and the College Council will Elect a 
HEAD-MASTE in the course of next May, to begin his duties on September 14. 

Candidates must be Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, or Deblin University, and in Priest's 
Orders at the time of Election, or within three months after the appointment. The Head- 
Master's house contains accommodation for Seventy Boarders. 

‘Testimonials will be received at Malvern by the SECRETARY of the College, not Inter ieee 
April 4; and We will in the meantime supply any further information that may be desired 

| fTERARY. —A LADY wishes to procure TRANSLATION 


ORK from the GERMAN, from a Publisher.—Address, R. S. C., 15 Ebury Street, 
S.W. 


ICCADILLY, close to Devonshire House.—A noble MANSION 
TO BE LET, for the Season or 2 Term, well and fully FURNISHED. It comprises Five 
Reception and § stapling 
for Eight Horses, and Five Carriazes.—May be vigned by cards only, to be obtained of M: 
Bavvey (ate Annoot & Co.), 16 Old Bond Street, 


prep 


f | ‘0 the MEMBERS of the SENATE of the UNIVERSITY 
of CAMBRIDGE. 

evening will le lead almos of the present Par 

nder other I might wished to withdraw ‘ivate 

life, but as the works of the Mpeg oe Commission are incomplete, I own I feel so intensely 

interested in the results of thei that I should still desire, with your leave, to bein 

the aa I have so long oaniel as your representative, in case any questions should arise 


To. oe topics I need hardly refer. The great principle of Conservative Progress, which I 
have ever advocated, is as true and just and important now as it ever was in any part of my 
Parliamentary career ; and, to my_ mind, the wise of that to all our 
Institutions, whether they are Political, A are, under Heaven, the real 
seeret and the primary cause of our national well- U4 

It is with these convictions that I venture to solicit once more a renewal of your confidence, 
not ae ae of the kindly, cordial, and generous support which I have received at your 

ot less than fi four-and-twenty years. 


Iam, Gentlemen, with great respect, yours mostfaithfully, 
8. WALPOLE. 


__ 10) Eaton ton Square, London, March 9, 1890. 


T° the MEMBERS of the SENATE of the UNIVERSITY 


GENTLEMEX,—Twelve vears’ service as in three Parliaments emboldens 
me to seek the —— of a trust which t honour to which a man engaged in 
public affairs can look. 

My course in the next Parliament, if you do me the honour to re-elect me, will be consistent 
with the steady but independent support which I have given to the present Government. 

The interests of our beloved University at this critical period will be to mea first care, as 
well as those of learning in general, while it will be an object of my anxious solicitude de that 
the Church of England ‘should suffer no detriment either as a Divine Institution or as an Es 
of the Reali. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your faithful and obedient Servant, 


A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. 
BEIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Eepien anade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


ENT’'S CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 
scribing several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &c., 
will be forwarded free on application to 
61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


Wittianm 8. BURT ON, 


39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c. &c. 


FENDERS, FIREIRONS, STOVES, RANGES, &c. 

Fenders, Bronzed or Black from £0 3 0 to 
Ditto, Steel and Ormolu........... 220 to 2b O 
Fender Frames for Tile Hearths ... e 110 to 000 
Marble ditto ditto eee » 200 to 
Pierced Brass Fenders » 100 to 
Fire Irons, Set of @49 610 0 
Ditto Rests for Tile —e per pair. os @ ORO t 1510 0 
China-Tiled ditto . 212 6 to 3600 
Dog Stoves..........+ » 9120 to 
Ranges of all makes. om 22°80 

Coal Scoops and Boxes .. ow» 086 to 850 


Thirty large SHOW ROOMS of general FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, Electro- 
Silver Plate, Britannia-Metal Goods, Cutlery, Baths, and Toilet-Ware ; Dish Covers, Tea 
Trays, Gasaliers, Lamps, Clocks and Bronzes, Turnery, and every kind of Kitchen Furniture ; 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and CABINET FURNITURE. 

GAS AND HOT-WATER WORK.—ESTIMATES FREE, 
LAMPS.—New Designs. 
Kerosine, Patent Duplex, Moderator, and others in Bronze, Ormolu, Crystal, and 
Porcelain, from 2s. 6d. to £10. 
COLZA OIL.—Hizhest quality, 2s. 8d. per Gallon. 
KEROSINE OIL.—Water White, safe, inodorous, Is. 3d. per Gallon. 
In Drums of Five Gallons and upwards, Is. 2d. 


VW S. BURTON, General Furnishing Tronmonger, 
30 OXFORD STREET, W., 
CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illustrations, post free. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best. and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced atalozue, with Terms, post free. —248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19,20,and 21 Morwell street, W.C. Established 1862. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


IVES FORTY COPIES of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, who have paid 
the Inventor (Mr. Frttows) £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all 
their Departments. No tedious washing-off. Negatives available for years. 
particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 5 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


PIeEs £ & LU & 
TURKISH PASTILS. 


“ Through all my travels few things astonished me more than seeing the beauties of the 
harem smoking Narghilés at Stamboul. After‘smoking. a sweet, aromatic lenend ze or pastil is 
used by them, which is said to impart an odour of flowers to the breath ve never seen 
these Seraph loze: ages | but once in Europe, and that was at PIESSE & LUBIN's shop in Boud 


Street.”"—Lady W. MostaGu. 
In Boxes, 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


RAE and PRECIOUS PERFUMES 
Three varieties of fag} Refined Soaps, Sachets, Odorous Waters, Ladies’ 
Toilet Requisites, Pomades, Oils, Hair 
Wedding Presents, Fountains, &c. 
Descriptive ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, post free to all applicants. 
PIESSE & LUBIN, 2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


EPPs’s 


Washes, Dentifrices, Cologne, Complimentary and 


The product of a special refining pro- 
cess; it is Chocolate devoided of its 
over-richness and substantiality, Sugar- 
less, and of the consistence of coffee. 
Sold only in packets labelled JAMES 
EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


(CHOCOLATE 
ESSENCE. 


ll 


LF“ & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label! bearing their 


Signature, ““LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle ot 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is 

Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
Tenten __ Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 
Wor 


— 

ir 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
‘ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
Ciry Braxcu: Mansion Hovse Bvitpixes, E.C. 


Distinctive Features. 
CREDIT of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
Lives not over Si ears of age. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 
a specified age. 
INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
Bonus. 
at the Quinquennial Division in January 1877 (amounting 
to = 011), averaged 50 Cent., and the CASH BONUS 30 per Cent., on the Premiums paid 
an the five years. 
The NEXT oped OF bagel ye will take place in January 1882, and Persons who 
effect NEW POLICIES betore the end of June a will be entitled at that Division to one 
year's Ndiitional share of Protite over lates Entran 


Report, 


The Fifty-fifth Annual on, and the latest Balance Sheets rendered to the Board’ of 
‘Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


pPHaenix FIRE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


J[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
APITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD ps LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRaNcuHEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Kong. 
‘urrent Accounts ore bent at at the Head the Terms customary with London Bankers, 


onl Interest allowed the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 


cent. pers 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 


For shorter periods Deposits 


be received on terms to be agreed upo: 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the "Bank, free of 
dA ved eee urchased or sent for collection. 


s,and the safe ry of thes same und 
Interest drawn, an 


ross reign Securities, in East India Stock and 
and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 


Every 0 
ransacted. 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


'y Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


“The most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” Professor Eras- 
mus WIISON, F.R.S. Vide “ Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine.”—A. & F. PEARS, 
£oap Makers, by Appointment, to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers every where. 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


The Senior Surgeon at St. John’s 
Hospital for the Skin, Mr. Jonn Mitton, 
writes, in bis important work on “ The 
Hygiene of the Skin” (Published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly) : 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


“ After fifteen years’ careful trial, in 
many hurdreds of cases, both in hospi- 
tal and private practice, I have no hesi- 
tation in giving my verdict to the effect 
that nothing has proved so beneficial to 
the Skin as PEARS’ TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. I have excellent reason to 
it is the best, because 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


“Itis the purest Soap that is made, 
an opinion not only attested by the late 
Mr. STanTin, by Professor Erasmus 
Witson, and by the late Dr. Titpury 
Fox, but vouched for by the strictness 
of chemical analysis. So effectually has 
the process of purification been carried 
out, that this Soap ss be — even to 
a surface abraded by E 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 


SOAP. 


phn: always use it myself and recom- 
id to my patients PEARS’ TRANS- 
PARENT SOAP, in preference to any 
other, as being more free from excess of 
alkali and other impurities prejudicial 
to late Sur- 
geon, Mr, JamEs StarTin. Sold every- 
where. 


wit. Appointment, Soap Makers to 
H. the Prince of Wales, 91 Great 
Street, London, W.C. 


BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, by the courtesy 


of the French Government, is 
GRAND HOTEL. 
francs per lb. Ci; 


W. D. & H. 0. WILLS. 


now SOLD in PARIS at the Bureau of the 
Price, in 8-0 
80 centimes 


8-oz. and 2-oz. sya at the rate of 
per box containing te: 


APOL 


LINARIS 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


WATER 


ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


D MEDAL, PARIS. 
“THE fresh and splendid i distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878.” — 


Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Gocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Pack:.ts and Tins. 


EFCRD'S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 


remedy for Acidity of th the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


PD NEFoRD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


- I¢ CAN highly recommend Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS for Throat Irritation and Chest Diseases. iene ~—? is from Mr. SWALN. 
M.P.S., 249 Mill Street, Liverpool. The Wafers are a perfect boon to Public Speakers and 
Singers. They taste pleasantly. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—AII the 


New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Fiiloeephy Travel and Adventu' 

and the Vhiates Class of Fiction, are in cireulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, a 
may be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers of One Guinea per annum 
and upwards, commencing at any date. spectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
‘ial Notice to Librarians, Treasurers of Free Libraries, and other oe about 
to oan Libraries, large or small._A New Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE is now ready, and _ will be forwarded pos on application, This Catal 
contains: Canon Farrar’s St. Paul, 2 vols. 14s, ; P Memoir of Mrs. Tait, 7s. 6d. ; Life of Bi 
Selwyn, 2 vols. 12s. ; Life of Charles Mathews, 2 vols, 12s.; Life and Letters of Dean Hook, 
2 vols. 128, And more than 3,000 other Boo! nd-hand, in good condition. More than 
Half a Million of Volumes are now on Sule. and must of, as soon as possib! 
order to provide additional space for the rapid accumulation of newer books. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Booka 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S fy” 2 LIBRARY may also be obtained. 
delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY. 
BAR DE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE | UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


bscriptions on _One Guinea to an: amount, according to the supply re: uired. All 
the New ks, English, French, and Gecman.t 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and 


post free. 
«* A Clearance C —_— of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
othe had on on plicati 


BOOTH ONS. }HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Stoset. near the Polytechnic. 
(THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET. 
Will OPEN on the 25th instant. Subscriptions will now be received. 
Patron—His Serene Highness Count GLEICHEN. 
Chairman of the Board of Directors—Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. 


Subscription to the Circulating Library: ONE TSUINEA 
per annum. 
Subscription to all the Nase Privileges, available for both Ladies and 
and comprising Reading, Ww Writing, Smoking, and TWO 
Rooms, a Reference Library, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, &c. ....... 
Subscription to all the Club Privileges as above, together with the ee GUINEAS 
right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library ...... 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the SECRETARY. 
Subscriptions will have effect from date of opening. 
N.B.—The General Dining and Luncheon Rooms are now open to the Public. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be ven, viz.: 
74, 75,771, and 1,027 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand awe, 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


al happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
plication. 


ein —— REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
vance). 
London : STEEL & JonEs, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Just published, 1s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND ; its Resources and Prospects. 
BaTHoaTE, District Judge, Dunedin. 
W. & R. Cuamners, London and Edinburgh. 


MICHELANGELO, LIONARDO, and RAPHAEL, By 
CHARLES CLEMENT. With8 Copperplates, 10s. 6d. 
Mr. PoyyTER, R.A., says : “ These three notices are remarkable, not only for 
the beautiful spirit in which they are written, but for the justice with which the 
three characters are compared and analysed.” 


The Saturday Review says : “* We have to thank Mrs. Corkran for the lucid and 
vigorous English of her translation, which reads indeed like an original.”* 


SEBLEY & CO., 54 Fleet Street. 


STORIES from the CLASSICS. By the Rev, A. J. 


Cuuncn, M. 


By Joun 


The Academy says :—We are accustomed to expect from Mr. Church a fom 
from the claveioat authors, told with rare Pett of diction, and illustrated wi 
not less attractive designs.’ 
STORIES from HOMER. Twenty-four Designs by Flaxman. Ninth Thousand, 5s. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. Twenty-four Designs by Pinelli. Seventh Thousand, 5s. 


STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. Twenty-four Designs by Flaxman 
and others. Fourth Thousand, 3s. 


A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE. After Luctax. Eight Designs, 3s. 1. 


en ne can nay 2 > amore amusing book of marvel for young people than 


psi & Co. , 54 Fleet Street. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS: Astronomy for Beginners. 


By AGNES GineRyr. With Preface by Professor PRircuARD. Third Thousand, 
with 16 Illustrations, 5s. 


The Saturday Review says :— 
written, that Miss Giberne has almost 
on the spot.”’ 


SEELEY & Co., 54 Fleet Street. 


ARNDT'S LIFE and ADVENTURES. With ‘Preface by 


r SEELEY. With Portrait, 7s/6d. 


“Tt is so nicely illustrated and agreeabl 
persuaded us Ap begin the stud ly of astronom. 


Professor SEELEY says :—“ Arndt led such a life, and had such a character, 
that his autobiography necessarily has the value of an historical novel.” 


The Atheneum says :--“* It has the great merit of being very readable.” 
SEELEY & Co., 54 Fleet Street, London. 


of COTTAGES. By Joun Third 
Edition, royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
E. Staxrorp, Chasing Cross, 


CounTRY ! ARCHITECTURE for the Use of the Nobility 


and Landed Owners. By Jonx Bircu. Royal 4to. 423. 
PICTURESQUE LODGES and PARK ENTRANCES. By 
Joux Bincu. Royal 4to. 12s, 6d. 
Edinburgh and London: W,. BLackwoop & Soxs, 
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GENERAL ELECTION. | 


GEE FRASER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH. | 


"THE ARTICLE intitled THE COMING ELECTION | 


in Fraser’s Magazine for March contains a careful analysis of the position of 
the two parties and anticipations of the probable result of the Election. 
London, LonemaAns & Co. 


St JOSEPH’S CHURCH, BRIGHTON.—See The BUILDER | 


for Internal and External Views and Plan—Views of New Museum, Rouen — House 


ngston Vale—and Spilsby Chureh—Government Water Bill—New Land Bills—Merchant | 
Hall—Princi Ventilation—Lecture by Professor Barrv—German and Eng | 
Architects—Asylums for the Insane—Institute Medals, &c. 4d.; by post, 44d. 

46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


(THE RUSSIANS in the EAST; being Reviews of Unpub-, 
lished Official Documents. See“ THE EAST.” Weekly, 3d. post free. 
131 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Ready next week. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES,” &c. 


THE ODE of LIFE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THE NEW METAPHYSIC. 
1.—THOUGHT. 


rPIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


By Suapwortn H. Hopecson. 8vo. 16s. 
2.—ACTION. 


rue THEORY of PRACTICE : an Ethical 


Enquiry. By the same Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
8.—SYSTEM. 


PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 
By the same Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo. pp. 604, price 10s. half-bound, 


LYCHRONICON RANULPHI HIGDEN MONACHI 

CESTRENSIS; together with the English Translations of John Trevisa and 
of an unknown writer of the Fifteenth Century. Vol. VII. edited by J. R. Lumpy, 
D.D. and publis .ed by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

The history in this volume commences » Witt1AM Rurvs, Henry I. and STe- 
with the death of Ono, Archbishop of | PHEN, ends with the Siege of Oxford, 
CANTERBURY, Which happened A.D. 959; | A.D. 1152, the flight of Queen MATILDA, 
and, after relating the reigns of | and the death in 1153 of an old Squire 
Epear, EGEtrep, CANUTE, HARDI- of CHARLEMAGNE, JOHN DE TEMPORI- 
CANUTE, EpwarD the CONFESSOR, | BUS, who had reached the great age of 
Hanotp, WILLIAM the Conqueror, ! 361 years, 

London: Lonemans & Co. and Tripyer & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridg : MacmILuan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack; and 
Doveias & Founis. Dublin: A. Toom & Co. 


WATTS'S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
Seven Volumes, 8vo. price £10 16s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied Branches 


of other Sciences ; founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By HENRY WatTs, 
B.A. F.RB.S. assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 


“ The English Sengunte is not rich in lexi- | the value of chemistry, and are many of 
panied science ; we would point to this work | them experts in the speciul branches of the 
model u a which others might be framed. science which bear on their particular in- 
To the —— analyst this work must pro ve | dustries. They require to know the latest 
of the u ue—to the philosophical in- | discoveries, and to keep them as it were in 
vestigator it ust, as the record of all former | stock until the march ot improvement renders 
labours, be a great gain—and to the student | it necessary toapply them. This Dictionary 
who is true to his studies, it will prove an isons them i of these deside- 
ever-ready guide. Our manufacturers know —A 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME (Vor. VIII.) com- 
pleting the Record of Chemical Discovery to the year 1877. In Two Parts, 
of which the First is now ready, pp. 844, price 3¢s, cloth.—Pant II. in the Autumn. 
“We cannot give this volume greater praise than by saying that it is worthy of 
the European reputation which Mr. Watts’s Dictionary has already acquired as a 
work of reference.” —Bristol Mercury. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
M2. HERBERT | SPENCER'S WORKS.—A SYSTEM of 
SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. 1lés, 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 34s, 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 36s, 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol.I. 21s, 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS, 7s. 
THE DATA OF ETHICS. 8s, 

Other Works, 
SOCIAL STATICS. 10s. 
EDUCATION. 6s. 
ESSAYS. 2 vols, 16s, 
ESSAYS (Third 8s. 


MR. SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled 
and abstracted by Professor Duncay, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. Fotie bebedee 
1, ENGLISH. 18s. 
2, ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. l6s. 
3. LOWEST RACES, NEGRITOS, POLYNESIANS. Iss. 
4. AFRICAN RACES. lés. 
5. ASIATIC RACES. 18s. 
6. AMERICAN RACES. 18s. 


WILLIAMS & Menace. 14 Henrietta Street, Co Garden, London ; and 
South Frederick Street’ Edinburgh, 


COMING GENERAL ELECTION. 
Folded, each 6d. 


POLITICAL MAPS of ENGLAND and WALES, SCOT- 


LAND, IRELAND. Coloured, to show the present Representation in * Parliament. 


By E. Saw Lerevee. 
‘These Maps may also be had Plain, to fill in as the Election proceeds, 
London; EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross. S.W. 


WHAT I SAW IN 


NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


TI 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


KAFFIR-LAND. 


By Sir STEPHEN LAKEMAN (Mazhar Pacha). 


Crown 8vo. 5s, 


LITTLE COMEDIES. 


By JULIAN STURGIS, 
Author of “ Jchn-a-Dreams.”” 


3 vols. post 8vo. 25s, 6d, 


A DREAMER. 


By KATHARINE WYLDE. 


IV 
Post 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, and bound in Roxburghe styla 


A BALLAD BOOK. 
By CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, Esq. 


Privately printed in M.DCCC.XXIII. 


Now published, with Notes and Ballads from the Unpublished MSS. of 
CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, Esq., and Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Edited by the late DAVID LAING, LL.D. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS, 


GENERAL EpITor: 


J. 5. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 


Subjects for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1880. 
Now ready, with 4 Coloured Maps, 4s, 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 


TO ST. LUKE. 
By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 


Late ma of Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. 


Shortly. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. 


By the Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Just published, with Map, 3s. 6d. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


By the Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Subject for Examination of Teachers in 1880. 


Nearly ready. 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING 
EDUCATION. 


By JOHN LOCKE. 


Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, with Introduction and Notes, 
By the Rev. R. H. QUICK, M.A. 


Trinity College, Cambridge ; some time Assistant-Master at Harrow 
ty ‘Author of Essays on Educational Reformers. 


LONDON: 
CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Just published, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE CONSTITUTION of the EARTH ; 


being an Interpretation of the Laws of God in Nature, by which the Earth 
and its Organic Life have been derived from the San by a Progressive Develop- 
ment. By RoBERT WaRD. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT ee 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


FIFTH THOUSAND.—The LIFE of BISHOP 


WILBERFORCE. By Canon ASHWELI. Vol. I. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


CAPTAIN GILL’S JOURNEY tothe RIVER 
SAND. With Preface by Colonel 2 vols. 8vo. with 
THE ARCHBISHOP of YORK on the 


SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, the DEATH of CHRIST, and other ESSAYS. 
Crown 8vo. 


PROFESSOR LEONE LEVI’S HISTORY 


of BRITISH COMMERCE and ECONOMIC PROGRESS of the NATION, 
from 1763 to 1878. 8vo. with Diagrams, 18s. 


THIRD EDITION.—Miss BIRD'S LIFE in 


the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, ]0s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of BISHOP MILMAN, late Metro- 


politan of India. By his Stsrer. 8vo. with Map, 12s. 


NILE GLEANINGS: the Ethnology, History, 


and Art of Ancient Egypt, as Revealed by the Paintings and Bas-Reliefs. By 
VILLIERS StuART. Royal 8vo. with 58 Coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION.—The DEAN of WEST- 


MINSTER’S MEMOIRS of EDWARD, CATHERINE, and MARY 
STANLEY. Post 8vo. 9s. 


THE GOSPEL of ST. JOHN, and The ACTS 


of the APOSTLES. By Canon Westcorr and the BrsHop or CHESTER. 
Forming a Volume of the “ Speaker’s Commentary.” Medium 8vo. 20s. 


MR. DARWIN’S MEMOIR of DR. ERASMUS 


DARWIN. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


MRS. HOUSTON’S TWENTY YEARS in 


the WILD WEST of IRELAND. Post Svo. 9s. 


THE ASCENT of the MATTERHORN. By 


EDWARD WaYMPER. 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


MR. HAMILTON’S RHEINSBERG: Memo- 


rials of Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia. 2 vols. 21s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME of Dr. WM. SMITH’S 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY —Eapa to HEeRMOCRATES, 
Edited by Rev. Professor WacE. Medium 8vo. 900 pp. 31s. 6d. 


DR. PERCY’S METALLURGY of SILVER 


4 and GOLD. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 


THE LEX SALICA: the Ten Texts with the 


3 Glosses and the Lex Emendata. Synoptically Edited by J. H. Hessets and 
Professor KERN. 4to. 42s. 


MR. BUNBURY’S HISTORY of ANCIENT 
a among the GREEKS and ROMANS. 2 vols. 8vo. with 20 
THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY of ARIS- 


TOTLE. By the late WALTER M. Hatcn, M.A. 8vo. 18s, 


LADY ANNE BLUNT’S VISIT to the 


BEDOUINS of the EUPHRATES VALLEY. With some Account of the 
Arabs and their Horses. 2 vols. crown Svo. with Illustrations, 24s. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S GLEANINGS of PAST 


YEARS, 1843-78. 7 vols. small 8vo. each 2s. 6d. 


EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE of the RIGHT 


q HON. WILLIAM PITT. 3 vols. Svo, with Portraits, 36s. 


MR. E. W. COOKE’S LEAVES from MY 


SKETCH-BOOK during many TOURS. 2 vols. with 50 Plates, each 31s, 6d. 


SIR GARDNER WILKINSON’S MANNERS 


and CUSTOMS of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. Revised Edition, 3 vols. 
medium 8vo. with 500 Illustrations, £4 4s. 


MR. GEORGE DENNIS'’S CITIES and 


CEMETERIES of ETRURIA. Revised Edition, 2 vols, medium 8vo. with 200 
Illustrations, 42s. 


THE LIFE and TIMFS of ST. JOHN 


CHRYSOSTOM. By W. R. W. SrepHens, M.A. 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


MR. CHARLES ST. JOHN’S WILD SPORTS 


and NATURAL HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS. Crown &vo. with 70 
Illustrations, lis. 


THE GREEK VERB: its Structure and 
Development. By Professor G. Curtius, of Leipzig. 8vo. 
Nearly ready. 


THE CONVOCATION PRAYER BOOK ; 


being the Book of Common Prayer. With Altered Rubrics, amended “ 
conformity with the Recommendations of the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York. Crown 8vo, 


CANON BARRY’S BOYLE LECTURES in 


1877-78: The MANIFOLD WITNESS for CHRIST. 8vo. 


THE SECOND VOLUME of Dr. WM. SMITH’S 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. Edited by Archdeacon 
pore ge completing the Work. Medium 8vo, with Llustrations, 1,200 pp. 
price 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREE?. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE RIVER of GOLDEN SAND: Narrative 


of a Journey through China to Burmah. By Captain WM. GILL, R.E. With 
an Introductory Preface by Colonel YuLr, C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. with 10 Maps 
and Illustrations, 30s, 


“ Captain Gillis evidently an acnte and accurate observer with an ote eye for effect, 
which, aided by a faculty for aay description, enables him to.unroll before his readers a lively 


LIFE of SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., 


late Lord Bishop of Oxford and afterwards of Winchester. with Extracts from 
his Diaries and Correspondence. By A. R. ASHWELL, M.A., late Canon of 
Chichester. Vol. I. 8vo. with Portrait, 560 pp. 15s. 

** A work of absorbing interest.""—Standard. 


A LADY’S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUN- 


TAINS. By IsanEtta Biro, Author of ‘‘ Six Months in the Sandwich 
Islands.” Third Edition, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
“ This little hook is so brimful of incident and adventure, that, dip —_ ad pene we may, 
we cun hardly go far wrong. Chapter after chapter is almost equally exciti Review. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 


among the GREEKS and ROMANS, from the Earliest Ages till the Fall of 
the Roman Empire. By E. H. Bunpury, F.R.G.S, 2 vols. 8vo. with 20 
Maps, 42s. 
“Tt may be safely said that Mr. Bunbury’s volumes surpass any wc =e on a subject, 
whether German, French, or English. His work is full of interest to all. 


RHEINSBERG; Memorials of Frederick the 


Great, and Prince Henry of Prussia. By ANDREW HAMILTON, 2 vols. 
crown 21s. 
“ We have nothing but praise for this work. It is written with intimate knowledge of the 
subject ; the author's method is both ingenious and satisfying, and he has not written a single 
dull page.”’—Observer. 


MEMOIR of EDWARD, CATHERINE, and 


mang STANLEY. By the Dean of WestMiNsTeR. Third Edition, crown 
8vo. 9s 


“ A craceful tribute of filial piety to private friends ; full of delight to the general yes al 


NILE GLEANINGS; concerning the Eth- 


nology. History, and Art of Seas Egypt, as revealed 7 Egyptian Paintings 
and Bas-Reliefs. With Descriptions of Nubia and its Great Rock Temples to 
the Second Cataract. By VILUIEns STuarT,of Dromana. Royal 8vo. with 
58 Coloured and Outline Vlates, from Sketches and Impressions taken from 
the Monuments, 31s. 6d. 


“A very lable and i ing book. The illustrations are exceptionally numerous, 
interesting, and well executed. a amusing incidents of travel and ex; on are told in 
avery lively manner,’’—Builder. 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, the DEATH 


of CHRIST. the WORTH of LIFE; and other Essays. By the Lorp Arca- 
BISHOP OF York. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
“ Full of wise advice and sober caution....... this most attractive book."’"—National Church. 


THE METALLURGY of SILVER and GOLD. 
po =. By Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


“ This work will justify the most sanguine expectations likely to have been formed of it."’ 
Mining Journal. 


TWENTY YEARS in the WILD WEST; 


or, Life in Connaught. By Mrs. Housroun, Author of a “ Yacht Voyage to 
Texas.” Crown 8vo. 9s. 


“ The experiences related in this book, _ nt sad, are of undoubted voles especially ata 
time when reliable information regarding the people of Ireland is — needed 
dinburgh Daily Review. 


THE ASCENT of the MATTERHORN. By 


EpwWArD WHYMPER. Medium 8vo. with Maps, and 100 Illustrations, 340 pp. 
price 10s. 6d. 


“ From no work with which we are acquainted is it ible to gain such aclear conception 
of the delights and dangers of Alpine travel.”"—Lall ll Gazette. 


THE LEX SALICA: the Ten Texts with the 


Glosses and the Lex Emendata. Synoptically Edited by J. H. Hessers. 
With Notes on the Frankish Words in the Lex Salica by H. Kern, Professor 
of Sanscrit in the University of Leyden. 4to, 42s. 

“ Mr. Hessels has rendered a service, the value of which can hardly be vee i 


THE LIFE of ERASMUS DARWIN. By 


CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. With a Study of his —— Works by ERNEST 
Krause. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Woodeata, 7 s. 


“ A trustworthy life of the author of the * Botanic Garden’ was m4 wanted, and no one 
could have been better qualified for the task than his grandson, Charles Darwin.”_Nature. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the 


NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 
Medium 8vo. 20s. 
_ CONTENTS. 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN ...... By Canon Wesrcortr. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.... By the Bishop of CuEstrr. 


“ The Speaker's Commentary in the first two vols. ‘of the New Testament is not only a 4 
to the layman—not only an invaluable t to every clergyman’s 
without the parade of general apologetic, y the best contribution in Modern 
Literature to the of Ch Church Quarterly Review. 


MEMOIR of the RIGHT REV. ROBERT 


MILMAN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Caleutta and Mi tan of India. With 
a Selection from his Correspondence and Journals. his Sister, FRANCES 
Maria MILMAN. 8vo. with Map, 12s. 


“ It is quite a repertory of information about missionary work in India, and is of absorbing 
interest from begining to end.”-—Schoot Guardian. 


HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE, and 


of the Economic Progress of the Nation, from 1763 to 1878. By =e LEVI, 
F.S.A. New Edition, 8vo. with Diagrams, 18s. 


This is a new and thoroughly Revised Edition, bringing the work down 
from 1870 to 1878. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD; his Life, Characte 


and Works: a Critical Study. By GeorG Branpes, Translated by Mrs. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


VOLS. III. and IV. of ROYAL WINDSOR. 


By W. Hepworrna Dixon. Second Edition, Svo. 30s. Completing the Work. 
“ Readers of all classes will fee! a genuine regret to think that these volumes contain the last 


of Mr. Dixon's vivid and lively sketches of English history. His hand retained its cunning to 
the last, and these volumes show an increase in torce and dignity.”"—4 theneum. 


GEORGE SrurGE. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. CONVERSATIONS with DISTINGUISHED 


From the TIMES. | 
Herr Brandes’ information is copious and singularly accurate so far as we have tested it; 
and his literary criticisms at least are sound, penetrating, and genial. As a biography his 
‘work is far more valuable, because more concise and impartial, than any which has appeared | 
an England. As a criticism it is generally instructive, and often suggestive. | 


PERSONS during the SECOND EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the late 
Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Spipson. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. 

“ Many readers may prefer-the dramatic or literary merit of Mr. Senior's ‘ Conversations’ to 


their historical interest ; but it is impossible to insert extracts of such length as to represent the 


VANITY FAIR. | spirit, the finish, and the variety of a book which is throughout entertaininz and instructive.” 


Herr Brandes is the first author who has touched the personality and history of Lord | 
Beaconsfield with anything like scientific critical method......... As a rule his work is realiy 
wemarkable for sound vonciusivas and calm sense. 


THE OLD REGIME: Court, Salons, and 


Theatres. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson, Author of ‘Old Paris,” 
&c. With Portraits of Louis XV., Marie Antoinette, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Madame du Barry, and Mademoiselle Clairon. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 24s. 


PRINCE METTERNICH’S AUTOBIOGRA- 


PHY. Edited by his Son, Prince Mertrernicn. Translated by Ropina 
Napier. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimiles, 36s. 


THE HEART of HOLLAND. By Heyry’ 


Havarp, Author of “ The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee,” “ Picturesque | 
Holland,” &c. Translated by Mrs. CasHEL Hozy. Demy 8vo. with 8 Illus- 
trations, 15s, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE MONTHYON PRIZE NOVEL, “SANS FAMILLE.” 


NO RELATIONS. By Hecror Mator. 


| =a by the Author of “ The Hon. Miss Ferrard,” &c. 3 vols. crown 


“ An extremely fascinating story, written with unflagging force, and as full of genuine 
= as of Ce delieate deseriptions.......+ this novel fully deserves the honour that 
been done 


TWO WOMEN. By Georerana M. Cratx. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Those who have not vet perused this latest story Miss Craik may be warmly recom- 
mnended to do so." —Morning Jost. ad 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FLITTERS, FLATTERS, 
AND THE COUNSELLOR.” 


CHRISTY CAREW. By the Author of 
“Hogan, M.P.,” “ The Hon. Miss Ferrard,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“* Christy Carew’ is a very clever book. displaying in many places passages such as one has 


isty 3 
at present the right to expect from George Eliot alone. ‘The characters are most original in 
conception and to nature." —Morning Lost. 


Also, immediately, 


HONOR CARMICHAEL. By the Author of 


“ Virginia.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
On March 16, demy 8vo. with 3 Portraits, a Facsimile, and an Index, price 18s. 
THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
3 vols. 


MARY BROWNE. 


By L. E. WILTON. 


vols. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 


By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ Heaps of Money.” 


Saturday Keview. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1880, Under the Especial Patronage of HER Masrsty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. . Forty-ninth Edition, royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
FOR HER DEAR SAKE. By Mary Ceci 


Hay, Author of ** Old MyddeKon’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


LILY of the VALLEY. By Mrs. Ranpotpn, 


Author of “Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of 


* Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the SWEET SPRING-TIME. By 


Mrs. Macqvo1p, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By Joun Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “Lady Flavia,’ &c. 3 vols. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ON DUTY: a Ride through Hostile Africa. 


By ParKER GILLMORE, Commandant of Native Levée during the late Zulu 
War. Demy 8vo. [This day. 


THE RACEHORSE in TRAINING; with 


some HINTS on RACING and RACING REFORM. By WiILiiI4m Day. 
Demy Svo. 1és. 


SKETCHES in the HUNTING-FIELD. By 


ALFRED E. T. Watson, Editor of the “ Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News.” Demy 8vo. Illustrated by John Sturgess, 12s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE SWORD of DAMOCLES. By Tneopore 


A. Taarp. 3 vols. [This day. 


AN AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. By 


R. Murray Prior. 3 vols, 


PRINCE HUGO: a Bright Episode. By Miss 


Grant, Author of “ My Heart's in the Highlands.” 3 vols. 


LOYAL and LAWLESS. By R. Burxe, 


Author of “ Beating the Air.” 2 vols. 


THE BROWN HAND and the WHITE. By 


Mrs. Compron RgADE, Author of “ Sidonie,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER DIGNITY and GRACE. By “H.C.” 


3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 195 PICCADILLY, W. 


Parts I. If. and IIT. now ready, imperial 4to. each containing 15 Plates, 10s. 6d. per Part. 
Part IV., completing the work, will be issued shortly. 


A GRAMMAR of JAPANESE ORNAMENT 


and DESIGN. Illustrated by 60 Plates, some in Colours and Gold, i 
classes of Natural and Conventional Forms; the examples having Fg a md 
lected, arranged, and drawa by THomMAs W. CUTLER, PLEAS 


Orders to be sent direct to 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACR. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 5? HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


With Map and Illustrations. 


COMMANDE R CAMERON’S OUR 


FUTURE HIGHWAY to INDIA: a Journey Through Syria and the 
Euphrates Valley. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 

“ A work of great service to geography, and of the ntmost interest to all 
who fo'low with serious attention the progress of events affecting what, in 
this country, is broadly and generally known as the Eastern Question.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ This lively record of a most interesting journey........ There is much 
of brisk adventure and quick appreciation of character in this easy narra- 
tive which should make it a welcome addition to our stock of light lite- 
rature.”— Atheneum. 


MACMILLAN’S SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


[NTRODUCTORY. By Professor Huxtey, 


F.R.S, 18mo. Is. {Next week. 


FLARLY MAN in BRITAIN, and his Place 


in the Tertiary Period. By W. Boyn Dawkrxs, F.R.S., Professor of 
Geology in Owens College, Manchester. Medium 8yo. with numerons Illus- 


trations, 253. (immediately, 


A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, and of 


the Frontier States of AFGHANISTAN, NIPAL, and BURMA. By 
J. TALBOYS WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreign Department. Crown 8vo. with 13 Coloured Maps and 
Tables, 12s. [Next week. 


(UR AUSTRALIAN COUSINS. By J. Ivctts 


(“ Maori”), Author of “Sport and Work in Nepaul.” 8vo. 14s. 
[This day. 


E{\NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. New Volume. 


CHAUCER. By Professor A. W. Warp. Crown 8yo, 
price 2s. 6d. {This day. 


DR. VAUGHAN’S NEW BOOK. 


REST AWHILE: Addresses to Toilers in 


the Ministry. By the Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
Master of the Temple. Extra fcp. Svo. 5s. (Next week. 


(THE SKIES and WEATHER FORECASTS 


of ARATUS. Translated, with Notes, by E. Poste, M.A., Oriel College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. ds. 6d. [This day. 


A HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS of the 


DISPERSION, at the Recall of the Edict of Nantes. By ReGcinatp Lanu 
PooLe. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Newt week, 


GCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal 


Carrp—Rev. J. CUNNINGHAM, D.D.—Rev. D. J. Ferausox, B.D).—Professor 
‘Wo. Kyient, LL.D.—Rev. W. Mackinrosu, D.D.—Rev. W. L. M*FARLANE 
—Revy. ALLAN MENz1ES, B.D.—Rev. T. NicoLt—Rev. T. RAIN, M.A.—Rev. 
A. SEMPLE, B.D.—Rev. J. Srevenson—Rey. Parrick STEVENSON—Rev. 


R. H. Story, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Vert week, 


X ENOPHON.—MEMORABILIA SOCRA- 
TIS. 


Edited, with Notes, &c., by A. R. CLuEr, B.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford, Fep. 8vo. 6s. [Next week, 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES in ORDINARY 


PLACES. By a Wire with her Huseanp, Cheaper Issue, crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Vert week. 


A BELEAGUERED CITY. By Mrs. Otipnanr. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

* To have written a living and brilliant story suggested by the words, 
“If ye believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will ye be persuaded 
though one should rise from the dead,’ and to make it not only lively and 
brilliant, but as impressive to the spirit of man as it is striking to his 
literary sense, is no mean achievement. In a new field of imagination, 
which it took no inconsiderable amount of andacity to enter at all, Mrs. 
Olipbant seems to us not merely to have achieved a decided success, but a 
success which no other novelist living could bave reached....... We cannot 
help regarding the book as a rare literary gem.” —Speciator. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


“HAWORTH.” By Frances H. Burvyerr, 


Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” [This dag. 
A BERKSHIRE LADY. By Mrs. Macquorp. 
[This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


STANDARD WORKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


By his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 363. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND :— 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. 12s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. 48s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS :— ' 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. 6s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. 8s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROME :— 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, fep. 4to. 21s. 
WITH JVRY AND THE ARMADA, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, imperial 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 
EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


LORD MACAULAY. Edited by G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELyan. Library Edition, 
with Portrait. 8 vols. price £5 5s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FRovupDE, M.A. 


CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown Svo. £3 12s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8vo. £8 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 


C-ESAR; aSketch. By James Antuony Froupe, 


M.A. With Portrait and Map. 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry THomas BucKLE. 
3 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Steel 
Plates, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. square crown $vo., 21s. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
price 93. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the Accession of George IIT. 1760-1870. By Sir THomas 
Erskine May, K.C.B. D.C.L. Sixth Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 19s, 


The NOVELS and TALES of the Right Hon. 


the EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten 


Volumes :— 
LOTHAIR, 6s, HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 6s, 
CONINGSBY, 6s. YOUNG DUKE, &c. 6s, 
SYBIL, 6s. CONTARINI FLEMING, &c. 6s. 
TANCRED, 6s. ALROY, IXION, &e. 6s. 
VENETIA, 6s. VIVIAN GREY, 6s. 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 


THE TREASURY OF BIOGRAPHY, | MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATU- 
reconstructed, with above 1,000 RAL HISTORY; a Popular Dic- 
additional Memoirs by W. L. R. tionary of Animated Nature. 6s. 
Cates. Price 6s. MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOW- 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF GEO- LEDGE AND LIBRARY OF 
GRAPHY, Physical, Historical, REFERENCE. Price 6s, 
Descriptive, and Political. Price Gs. | WAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC AND 

MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- LITERARY TREASURY, with 
SURY, corrected and extended by above 1,000 Additional Articles by 
the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Price 6s. J. Y.Jounson. Price 6s, 


AYRE’S TREASURY OF BIBLE | LINDLEY AND MOORE'S TREA- 


KNOWLEDGE, or Dictionary of * SURY OF BOTANY. Two Parts, 
Holy Scripture. Price és, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 12s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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MESSRS. C. KEGAN PAUL & CO’S LIST. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE LAST SIX YEARS. 


ENGLAND UNDER LORD BEACONSFIELD: the Political History of Six Years, 


from the End of 1873 to January, 1880. By P.W.CLAYDEN. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


“ Mr. Clayden's work commands attention, as we pave said, alike by its thoroughness of 
and impartiality of = It will be equa’ useful’ as a permangt record of the 
the ul summary of authentic facts for the coming General 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


FREE LAND. By Arruur Arvyotp, Author of “Social Politics,” &e. 


cloth, 63. 


“ Mr. Arnold's book contai 1 


meetings may draw materials...... 


“ An admirable repertory of facts from which amateur, and even experienced, speakers at 
He has shown considerable skill in oo SerenGns 


ake clear of ho: litics both in and out of Par 


Crown 8vo. 


“ Fle has given in the course of this book a great deal of information in reference to land 
questions, and has brought into bold relief suggestions as to land legislation which will have, 
sooner or later, to receive the close attention of every one.""— Scotsman. 


WITH PREFACE BY THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


FREE TRADE in LAND. By Josern Kay, M.A., Q.C., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


Author of “The Law Relating to Shipmasters and Seamen.” Edited by his Widow. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, Sa, 
li- 


Ina recent letter Mr. Brignt says: “I mmend ad carefully ‘ Free 
‘Trade in Land,’ the late Joseph Ka} 


ed eens who observes what is no ning can doubt that the land-question will soon 
become one of the most pro: ed mp yh engage the attention of Parliament.” 
Professor FAWCETT'S Speech at Shoreditch. 


“ The —— of a thoughtful, diligent student, and of an earnest, liberal-minded 
tician........ eare bound to admit, after a careful perusal of Mr. Kay's work, that we have 
nothing to sibtraet from it. ad a A is always just ; he is well informed ; and, although he 


A GUIDE to MODERN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Cory. Part I.—MDCCCXV.—MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 

by tay in epigrams........ Nothing could be less like ms conventional style of second-rate 
historians, or more fitted to fix the reader's mind and make him think out questions for him- 
self.’ “Mall ¢ Gazette. 


JOHN DE WITT.—HISTORY of the 


ADMINISTRATION of JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland. 
By James Geppgs. Vol. I. 1623—1654. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 15s. 
are. style is be ny oy nie straightforward, and some ¥ his best passages indicate a talent 


histo: 
nies Pall Mall Gazette. 


BULGARIA SINCE the WAR: Notes of a 


Tour in the Autumn of 1879. By James Grorce MINcHIN. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, 33. 6d. 


NOTES of TRAVEL; being Extracts from 


the Journals of Count Von Crown cloth, 6s. 


DISGUISES: a Drama. By Aucusta WesstTER, 


Member of the London School Board. Small crown Syn, cloth75s. 

“ The ns powerfully Pastas and consistently wrought out, while the action is 

natural and skil: and poetic force and beauty with = 
matic effect, ina = ‘pti 


MONMOUTH: a i of which the outline 


is Historical. eee, by permission, to Mr. Henry IrnvinG.) Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, 53. 


THE BRAIN as an ORGAN of MIND. By 


H. Bastian, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, with 184 Illustrations, 
cloth, (immediately. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S NEW WORK. 


THE CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the 
Study of Zoology. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. Crown Svo. with 82 Illustra- 


tions, cloth, 5s. 
*,* An edition of 250 copies, all of which are numbered and signed, has 


been prepared on large paper. These contain the first impressions of the wood 


engravings carefully printed at hand-press, lds. 
THE TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, 


and the PHONOGRAPH. By Count Du MonceLt. Small crown 8vo. with 
74 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
“ We can strongly recommend this book pe containing a ~ pes history and exact Gears 
tions of the more mply ilk i diagrams and 
woodcuts." — Engineer. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcaret 
LonspALk. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait engraved on Steel by 
C. H. Jeens, and One Illustration, cloth, 6s, 

JOHN KEATS: a Study. By F. M. Owen. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


JESUS of NAZARETH. Embracing a Sketch 


of Jewish History to the time of His Birth. By Epwarp CLopp, Author of 
** The Childhood of the World,” &c. Small crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


OUTLINES of REDECRAFT (LOGIC). 


With English Wording. By Witu1am Baryes, B.D., Author of “ Outlines of 
Speechcraft,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


GINEVRA, and the DUKE of GUISE: Two 


Tragedies, Crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE PRINCE’S QUEST. By Wx. Warsoy. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 


ANCIENT ROME and its CONNECTION with the CHRISTIAN RELIGION : 


an Outline of the History of the City from its First Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of St. Peter, A.p. 42-47. By the Rev. HENRY 
FORMBY. With numerous Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. 
Royal 4to. cloth extra, £2 10s.; or Roxburgh half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d. [Now ready. 


THE PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. Translated with Critical Notes and Dissertations 


by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., now ready, price 12s. 6d. 


THE GENESIS of EVIL; and other Sermons, mainly Expository. By Samuen Cox, 


Author of “ Salvator Mundi,” and Editor of the Expositor. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE SUPERNATURAL in NATURE: a Verification by Free Use of Science. 
> _ nk om W. REYNOLDS, President of Sion College and Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Spitalfields. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy 
vo. cloth, 14s 


“ We have only to add that this Ream 4 is Segecioet by an admirable table of contents, and 
completed by a copious index, which tthe reader's appetite and assist his digestion. 


CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. By the Rev. Srorrorp A. Brooxe. 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence and the Rev. 


J. S. EXELL. With Introductions by the Rev. Canon F. W. Farrar, D.D.; the Very Rev. Principal J. Tuttocn, D.D.; the Right Rev. 
Bishop of EprxpurGu; and the Rev. Professor A. Puumarer, M.A. In separate Volumes, super royal 8vo. 


The Two following ‘ao will be published next week : 


EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER. By Rev. Canon G. Rawuinsoy, M.A. With Homilies 


by ‘oo, W. S. LEWIS, M.A. : Rev. Professor BARKER, LL.B., M.A.; Rev. Professor REDFORD, LL.B., M.A.; Rev. Professor 
THOMSON, M.A.; Rev. "A. MACKENNAL, B.A.; Rev. W. "CLARKSON, BAL; Rev. W. DINWIDDIE, LL.B.; Rev. G.W OOD, B.A.; 
Rev. F. gag Rev. J. A. MACDONALD. Price 12s. 6d. 


RUTH. the Rev. James Morison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. Professor Tuomsoy, M.A., 


and .M. STATHAM. Price 5s. 


LONDON : C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


RECOLLECTIONS of WORKHOUSE 


VISITING and MANAGEMENT DURING TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. By 
Louisa TWINING. (Reprinted from the October Number of the “ New 
Quarterly Magazine,” with Additions.) Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


We have no hesitation in saying that he will gain both moral and intellectual strength from 
its perusal.” — Zines. 


Fourteenth 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand,in the Purish of St. Paul, Covent Garden,in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, March 13,1880. _. 
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